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Ghe Famous 


SPENCER PIANOS. © 


Expert technicians and highly-skilled craftsmen 
have combined their 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of the Spencer —the finest 
Piano in the world. For richness of tone, 
| delicacy of touch, and depth of expression it is 

second to none—while the materials used in its 
construction are thoroughly seasoned and of the 
very finest quality. Write for Art Catalogue. 


MURDOCHS 


The Great Piano House 
‘olen OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 
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ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, LT. 


Pianoforte Merchants. 
Established 1864. 


SCHIEDMAYER PIANOS. 


Sole IMPORTERS of the 


BEULHOFF PIANOS 


also the horizontal Grand Pianos, manufactured by 
PARIS. 
65, Wigmore Street, London. 12, Park Row, Leeds. 
Branch Establishments at Scarborough, Doncaster, Darlington, and Middlesbrough. 
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The Great English Piano. 


(iL LL LIMITED 


LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W.5. 
Telephone AND - Telephone : 
NORTH 1660 LANGHAM 1418. 


60, WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.1. 








IESTEY ORGANS |: Estey Orga Co 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH ninsiane PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED LON DON W 1 
. . . 


Telephone: Museum 1317. Telegrams: “* ESTEY WESTCENT, LONDON.” 
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BIZET’S 


CARMEN 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


(CONCERT EDITION) 
ENGLISH TEXT BY 


HENRY HERSEE. 


VOCAL SCORE ... 6s. NET. CHORUS PARTS ... 2s. 6d. NET. 
(Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation combined.) 


(Band Parts may be had on o.. 


METZLER & CO. (1920), LTD., 


(ESTABLISHED 1788,) 


142, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


— 
—— 


























THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


No. 965 -Vol, 66 MARCH Price 6d. ; Postage 2d. 
ae + +h “eneral Post NE SLIN I . 

Registers / 4 a Posta Post . Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 

Office for Canadian Postage 


y x . x STINT lh * , . <4 T + TC x 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 3 
-‘RINCE CONS , SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
Beste’ nome { HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
ies —— : HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Patron - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. dent: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
a re t Si Gu P. ALten, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
*RGE A. MacmILian, Esq.. D.Litt 


Firty-FourtH SEASON, 1924-192 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21, at 2.30 p.m. 
sard 


HIAWATHA — - _ — CoverincE-Tavtor } pupils of both sexes, both professional and amat - 
MISS DOROTHY SILK oe ~ ps and Exhibitior re founded which vide free 
MR. WILLIAM BOLAND ‘ e Reading 
MR {AROLD WILLIAMS M Critic and Ballet, 
Tt OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equippec 
OPERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 
EXAMINATIONS for A I tk exe 


Mr. EUGENE GOOSSENS. 


n 
D eT Sy 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 10, at 2.30 p.m. ., ies 


MESSIAH - - - HANDEI : 
pee pale Guildhall 

MR. FRANK MULLINGS 

MR. NORMAN ALLIN 


j 


the Organ - MR. R. ARNOLD GREIR. VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.¢ 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. _ IR LANDON I D. F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M.. &e 





Dr. E. C. BAIRSTOW. | PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects, and STAGE 
| TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Reserved). 5s | Cond ctir 
#0 Seats), 2s. Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
| Opera Class, Saturdays Special Training Course for Teachers 
| (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 , 
tions (open to general public) free. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 | H. SAXE WYNDHAM., 
and Cit 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Pr il: JOHN B - EWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M. The Royal College of Organists. 


SES f a 
} 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM 
" | INATION are 

Prelude and Fugue in G ma 

12; Augener, } 6; Peters, \ 


t t than 
n to Membership 
leted and returned t 


nday, May 4 


roy il Form, t 
fore Monday, March 3oth 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. | must be made ona I 


ion Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | ,........ 
Principal: ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. &c,, may be had on application. 


FOUN 8« 

FounDED 1892. p the character and approximat 
nin Manchester devoted solely to the interests | NE rthe first time at the July, 19 
|} may | th t Ass tesl 


Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons 

1 Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary | - — — - sated 
Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral | , ee ee etree 
_ HARDING, / 


taught Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD GLASGOW 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
SESSION 1924-25. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waces, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A) 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 

Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 

at all] Centres. Entries for the November-December Examinations 
tober 14th, 1925 


close Wednesday, Oct 
“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syttasus B). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November Entries for the June 
luly Examinations close Wednesday, May 13th (lrish Entries 
blay Oth), 192 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
entres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year. 


For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus 


The Session consists of Three Terms: September 8 to 
November I, December I to March 7, and March 9 to 
June 5. 

Complete Musical Curriculum, Day and Evening Classes, 

Single Subjects taught. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 
ATHEN2UM BuILpincs, GLascow 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


20a, HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH Square, W.1, 


President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 


WARD COWDERY 








The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 


Syllabuses A and B, 
urther information, may be obtained post-free from : 


THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Be Bedford Square, » London, W.C.2. ohn, W.C.1. 








96 and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 
Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
usical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 


Mr. Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term. 


For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marton Core, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor Sir Epwarp Exoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director ss GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 
SESSION 1924-1925. 

The Ses n consists of JITUMN TERM (September 22 t 
December 2 WINT!I - TER wt January 14to Aprili1): SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, Chamber 
Music, Students "Re hearsals, and Concerts 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham 

ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 





Patron: HER MAJESTY QUI EEN AL EXANDRA. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropskxy. 
Registrar: STtantey WitHers, M.A. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 


instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and f 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 
Systematic Course for the trair 
Teachers’ Registration Council 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regu 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 
New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs 


Teachers, approved 


ing of 


INSTITUTE 


Principal 
Acting Principal - DAVID GODELL 
The School provides eomelete instruction and training in all 
Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateur 


| branches of 
| Latent talent successfully developed. Public appearances arranged 


Students’ Concerts monthly. Auditions free. 
Particulars from Secretary. Mayfair 3819. 


LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
6 and 7, BLomrtecp Crescent, Pappincton, W.2 
Mr. James Bates. 


THE 


Founder 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. Bates 

THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
21a, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 Tel. : Victoria 
Principal Miss MARGUERITE D'EGVILLE, A.R.C.M 
(For some years Musical Coach and Sub-conductor for 
Mr. Rupert Lb'Oyly Carte) 

Choral Classes, Solo Singing, Diction, Elocution and Acting, 
Voice-production, Dancing, and Deportment. Amateur Societies 
Coached 

Special Courses arranged for individual members of Amateur 
Societies Prospectus on application. Spring term begins March 2 


A.RCM. A.R.CO. 
L.R.A.M. 


Candidates for these examinations cannot afford to 

neglect the enormous advantage of a Postal Course 

. ‘ ~ . a . 

in my From Brain to Keyboard” System, to 

which many pupils attribute their success. 
OPINIONS OF PUPILS. 

**One of the greatest assets a pianist can have. 

** Worth twenty times the fee charged.’ 

a “*T have passed my examination with honours.” 
** The technical rules are alone worth the fee. 

**T have acquired easy trills, at sixty. 

** The exercises are a veritable treasure trove.” 

**The effect sometimes seems supernatural.” 

**To me it has been a veritable godsend.” 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


” 


describes my system as ‘‘the most striking 
= . yy 


Musical News 
discovery of the present generation for practical musicians 


18,000 Successful Pupils of all ages. 
My illustrated book, ‘‘ LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
or | principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 


When applying, please do not omit to state whether com: 
The book 


by 
parative beginner, average, or advanced pianist. 





ila- | will be sent free of charge, and post free. 


| M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Bioomseury S@., Lonvos, W.C4 
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} ORCHESTRAL INSTRU MENTS.—VIOLIN.—As TEACHERS : 
ORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. | Alice Day, Freda Constance Monk, Hilda Muriel Parry, Janet Smith 
tuted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 As PERFORMERS: Janet Katherine Maddison, Peggy Martin, I 
‘ 7 , , | Priaulx Rainier 
P . lt a iat cos EXAMINERS: Spencer Dyke, James T. Lockyer, H. Wessely 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING | E. Rowsby W 4 
2H. T JUKE OF INNAUGHT. K.G a 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G BANDMASTERSHIP: Bertie Henry Gubbines, Georce Cha 
cipal: Joun B. McEwen, M.A., F.R.A.M | Keen, Arthur Pragne 
_ - heb ATRICAL CONDUCTORSHIP Philip France Haydon 
Car » Heber Curwen Evar 
_ > 
LICENTIATESHIP EXAMINATION. mecanigaeechinn . te 2, Unite. Catia Gen. @ Chen Ot 
DECEMBER, }24 AURAL TRAINING and SIGHT-SINGING Kathle I jue 
. on — — k, Florence | y ( I I GM lol Fuller, May 
CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL ( ne G n, Leonora Rosalind Jones, Marianne E. I 
COUNTERPOINT 1 COMPOSITION \ EXAMINERS Ernest I 1, Stewart Macphe n, Freds kG 
I ril NWihe Gerran Sh ,M D June 
\ ( ,. Gantab.. Stewart VOICE CULTURE and CLASS-SINGING : Desmond MacMahon 
B. McEw wee H. W. I rds. | Dorothy M M 
EXAMINERS A J. Gree h, Mus.D. Cantab., St 
NG.—As TEACHERS: Irene May Boggis, Ailsa Mary | yacuherson, Exoest Read , 
Nixon, Margaret Davidson Parsons, Lucie Richard = 5 ‘is 7” 

Seagrove, Agnes Mad Walker ELOCUTION.—As TEACHERS: Kathleer ( 
IERS Muriel Leonora Duncan Budge, Hilda i: a seas — py ey 1 a... a rt Vi ; 
Dorothy Lucy Cole, Eth Markham Cx Dori , ; a ; a, aye 
i vies, Kit French, Florence — n, Je As PERFORMERS: I Ma Hir Rut 1 Lea 
I Beatrice Knee ¢ H. Meudwen Le Isobel Peebles McLa Pe Ealasaidh W n I S 

»ker, Marjorie Ludlam, Ivy Gwend li } . 
‘ eith. Gla Sandford, Harold Schofie 4 ree Acton Acton-Bond, Wi Ce | L 
: e. Eileen t d hr phenson Wardalk ce ewell, Katie Thoma 
Griff W 1 e Coleman Young J. A. CREIGHTON? Secretar 
S: Ethel I and, I n Langston, Agnes Lark " . 
hur Thompson, Marcus Thomson, Mary T. Wilson. | That very common fault— 
As TEACHERS: |! Muriel Allen, Winifred | 7 
act de M Baillie, Alice Barklie, | ) °C . 
nett, Lorna farrinston, Jean Futon |“ OLLTFFNESS”—IS IMPOSSIBLE. 
n., Gwendolyn M. Berdoe, Edna Bonser, Jennie | 
} abeth I A ra ( nille Brown, Victoria | 
Frederick Down Bulley, Gwendolen Ma **One cannot develop bad habits under your system, and 

yrat Campbell. Mildre hris 7 : oe - * 

—~ mat red Chr na — —_ Boas | the pianist’s most common fault and stumbling block, 
r a Char ‘ orth va M s urch, | ¢¢ c- ” : ° 99 . n 

Clark. Caroline Phyllis ¢ leannie May Conn STIFFNESS,” is impossible.”—Z.xtract from a pupil 
Mor Georgina Cookes, Dorothy Sophie | /e¢/er. 
Winifred Helen Coward, Marion Cowland, | pam 9 . _ . . ee 2D mrec 
ey, Wilna Danavall, Dennis L. V. Dance.| MAKE 1925 A YEAR OF REAL PROGRESS. 
Hora b ver Deac n, Olive Sybe a | 
fale. Lilian I val. Winifred F aden As a pianist, student, or teacher, what are you doing? You cannot 
rt hn Evar Frances Marion | yerett aflord to stand st YOU must be abreast of the times—YOUR 
’ i Kathleen Alfreda Markoe Fisher. playing and teac hing must bbon MODERN PROGRESSIVE LINES 
{ her red Arthur Flower, Doris Kathleen Fox, | ~the solution f r EVERY DIFFICULTY must be at your finger tips 
Mars Caroline Hilda Gill,| How oftet rh as some difficulty presented itself to you. and you have 
Dor thy Gray Annie | wished to discuss it with an expert? 
he Creer era Green 7 ° 
tant Sikcaitine ‘Winker HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY, 
H — flwood) THE CHARLES A, GILLETT SPECIALISED CORRI 
: ieih Holaet tea, | SPONDENCE LESSONS IN MODERN PIANOFORTI 
— “a ‘Hilda’ H ‘; | PLAYING will help you in every conceivable difficulty. Its success 
“ : an . i} ‘ ' ‘e cannot be doubted in the face of the numerous letters " appre iation 
ee ge ve yore tes received from Mus. Docs., Mus. Bacs., and others al legrees. 
Kenton. Rathlong Alan | THOROUGHNESS and EXPLICITLY DI TAILED INSTRUC. 
4 Herbert. Kynaston, Mabel | LION are the GUIDING CHARACTERISTICS 
€ € AVYnaston, Viabel 
Lean de Lange, ( ynthia | Every earnest pianist should at any rate keep an open mind as to 
aret Lansde Muriel Gladys Lawson, | the ethcie of these Courses until he investigates them—he will then 
Law Edgar Le . Ethel Blodwen Le s, | be firmly convinced that Mr Gillett's methods are quite unique 
S Samuel Long garet Alice Lowe, Sheila 
nce Macklin, Hetty Marlow, Richard Neville , 
Menzies Lil ily Michaels, Kathleen M — Money Many valuable and important additions have now been made to the 
Olivia Gladys Moor Mary Moor Ma ey Charles A. Gillett Correspondence Course in Modern Pi rte 
| ] y Newman, Marian Kelynack Niche ils Edith Playing. This now forms a most perfect method for the busy teacher, 
Edna Blanche Orchard, Madge Alex andra amateur or professional student 
: May Owen, Hilda Par Frances Madeline | 
‘ me mag a = mg — _ Mr. CHARLES A. GILLETT REeEcEIves Pupits FoR PRIvATE 
z ys arc well, ollie ideaux, Alice SSONS D ONSULT ONS is t os 
ad, Kathleen Reek Helen Margaret Reid, on saaieaages Lab eeguinionetrs ath _ 
Ellis Roge Clarice Annie Romary, Doreen 
vy Sa n, Cecilia Margaret Sandall, Doris | Address The Secretar 
Elizabeth roth th - ie ale a 
: rank Smith. Etk Sprott Ada| LHE CHARLES S A. GILLETT 
i ret Steel, Catherine McDonald Stevenson, | . 7 
> in, Doris Elizabeth Goodman Swift, Tabitha Pranojorte School, 
Na Tt " hvyllis Emily ymas, Alic - meres —e . ’ 
Gael Yeomans, Gan ft deme Ghee SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
lweddle, [herése Anna Van der Meerschen, | 
tt. Helena Mary Wakerley, Annice Hoot n| - 
Viemieg Wi ison. Irene Watterson, Kathleen | PAPER WORK sy Mus. Rx. FRA 
i erston ry te in Wigley, dith 
Winter, Roland Woodco¢ | 
Sas. Glide Matin Marini, tells eek ial OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 
I swendolyn We r SVrr og . s 9 08 
ee ce Gwendolyn Wenger-Byrne | Your lessons and ideas splendid. 
NERS Carlo Albanesi, Victor G. Booth, Ambrose Coviello, “Your excellent models make my attempts look cold." 
r el Gray, W. J. Kipps, Thomas B. Knott, H. TCEN J : > 
Dora Matthay, Tobias Matthay, Frederick RECENT SUCCESSES. 
] 3 ] has idic ; 
: a .* “ — Redd =} Felix 2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
P W alle ‘ nus n 


| “E. B.,"' clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 1 
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MODERN. corr. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Canraps.) 


MATRICULATION. SUCCESSES “ie 119. 
The Principal has an intimate knowledge of the requirements of the Examiners, and undertakes to prepare a 
student in from three to four months. If you have lost touch with the work, we can soon get you on the right 
lines \ student writes: ‘‘ When I think that after a /apse of twenty years I was enabled by your course to pass 


Matriculation in four months, I am more than grateful.” A student who passed, January, 1925, writes: ‘*] sat 
once before in June, 1924, before taking lessons with you, and /az/ed hopelessly. My success this time is entirely 
due to your very sound coaching, and I hope to take further lessons from you shortly.” ; 
ist MUS. BAC. 
lhe standard of this examination is high, but the difficulties can be surmounted if a student work on the right 
lines. At a recent examination, ear/y 50°. of the entire pass list were students of the M.C.C., which is sufficient 
testimony to the soundness of our methods. The two essentials are style and speed, both of which qualities can 
be acquired by working through the M.C.C. Course. 
EXERCISE (MUS. BAC.). 
No Exercise will be accepted by the Examiners unless it is written in a modern idiom. Students who are 
nacquainted with modern methods, are advised to take up our special preparatory course in Composition 
MUS. BAC. GUARANTEE COURSE. 
This course has become very popular, and the reasons are obvious. For One Fee, which can be paid by 
instalments, tuition is given until the Degree is gained. No time-limit is imposed, and extra work can be sent 
during vacation. Students who take up the Guarantee Course receive a preliminary course in Ilarmony, 
Counterpoint, and Composition, concurrently with the Matriculation course, which enables a student to gain 
e Degree in the shortest possible time. Tuition is given for Durham, London, Dublin. 
A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O. RECENT SUCCESSES ain 97. 
festimony from a young student 
\ student, aged sixteen years, passed A.R.C.O., January, 1925. He writes: ‘* Please convey to the A.R. 
Tutor my best thanks for his invaluable help and unfailing courtesy.” 
SUCCESS AT THE FIFTH ATTEMPT (A.R.C.O 
student fails four times under age tuition, and passes after a four months’ course with the M.C.C. 
NEW REGULATIONS (A.R.C, *.R.C.O.). 
Special papers have been warned i covering completely the new regulations. Speed is an important factor 
at these examinations, and unless a student is trained on the right lines he has no chance of success. A 
candidate must possess the ability to seize on the essential features of a particular test, and must show sound 
musicianship. The M.C.C, Tutors will show you how to analyse a test and how to utilise to the best its 





rhythmical possibilities. 
A.MUS., T.C.L 
rhis examination is entirely theoretical, and affords an excellent preliminary to Mus, Bac. A.R.C.O. students 


variably 
‘ 


ure reminded that they can gain this diploma by passing in the Art of Teaching only. High marks are 1 
gained by M.C.C. students, as the following results indicate : Counterpoint, 94.~ ; Ilistory, 93". ; Kudiments, 
A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte 
\t a recent examination a student gained 8» , ** Art of Teaching.” 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L.T.C.L. (Pianoforte Teaching 
In addition to carefully prepared papers on Form, Ifarmony, Phrasing, Xc., detailed notes are sent on the pieces 
hosen by the candidate for the practical tests. 


1. Melodic and Ilarmonic structure of the pieces. 7. Balance of tone, especia!ly with reference to the subject 
Kinds of touch to be employed, with examples. and counter-subject in the Fugue. 
Use of Au+ato, with illustrations. S. Where to broaden the tone. 
}. Notes on part-playing. 9. How to render the shakes. 
5. Analysis of the form of each piece, 10, Hlow to avoid harsh tone in playing large skips. 
6, How to practise the set pieces. 11. Method of fingering difficult passages. 
\ /-.—This course has been written by TEACHERS /or TEACHERS, and is essentially of a practical nature. 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L.T.C.L. (Elocution and Singing 
Each course consists of twenty lessons, and embodies the principles of the chief writers on the subject It will 
prove very valuable not only to the student with an examination in view, but to all teachers. 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), January, 1925. Entries 9 Successes : 
Paper Work 
L.R.A.M. S. Vite. and IX.); A.R.C, S. XIII 
These are ideal subjects for class teachers. 
ECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
rhis has been organized to deal with difficulties arising out of the private work of the teacher. Teachers preparing 
students for Trinity College and Associated Board examinations can receive detailed notes on Form, Touc 


Phrasing, Pedalling, &c. Teachers who wish to avail themselves of this help, are requested to send etails 
requirements. 
REVISION OF COMPOSITIONS. 
\ll kinds of compositions criticised, revised, and prepared for publication. Songs, pianoforte pieces, 
services, part-songs, cantatas, and orchestral works. Melodies harmonized and compositions arranged 
orchestra. 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS. 


Please state examination or subject interested in. 
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CLOVELLY,” 20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGI 1AM. 
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The Rivarde School of Violin Playing 
—— ‘i 
; SCHOL ARSHIPS 
PTHREE x 
RE OFFERED, 
“prt U 
I REE I if 7 ION 
These Scholarships will give free tuition, including ensemble playing, for one year, 
Mr. Rivarde holding the right to renew the Scholarship at the end of that time 
he considers the progress of the student satisfactory. 
tr. INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP. = (upto 14 years of age.) 
This Scholarship is open to all nationalities. 
2. PROVINCIAL SCHOLARSHIP. (upto to years of age.) 
This Scholarship is open to all residents in the United Kingdom outside the London area. 
3. THE LONDON SCHOLARSHIP. (Up to 19 years of age.) 
This Scholarship is open to all residents in London and the Suburbs. 
[hese Scholarships will be awarded after a Competitive Examination, the entrance fee 
for which is £1 1s. 
: These Examinations will be held annually in May. 
: For full particulars, please apply: Miss AGNES SKALLY, SECRETARY, 
- rire . r . " ~ = y = , + . 
: THE RIVARDE SCHOOL OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
: 1A, CHENISTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.8. \ 
Fey TNT Tr Dc IV . 
251TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
r s “= vT r x » 4 ) N | Ek si T L. 
LHE NATIONAL BAND FESTIVA 
-RYSTAL PALACE 
< ~ s 4 ad 4 aA C a 
. a s . ) j Yr x ‘y » x a D) - ings 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26rn, 1925. 
OF M J. HENI TrSC TH 1 | 1 AND I UNDFEI 
lo mark the above Special Event, Mr. J. HENRY ILEs offers a Special Prize of 
T 7 r y ) — “ T ~ 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
for the best Original Brass Band Composition to occupy not more than 12 minutes in 
verformance, as a suitable test for the Brass Band Championship of the above occasion, 
ONLY BRITISH COMPOSERS ARE ELIGIBLE. 
scores of the Original Compositions already produced for previous competitions can be 
obtained from the Publishers : 
R. SMITH & CO., LTD. (Bayp Music Pvustisuers) 
210, STRAND, W.C.2 
urther Particulars can be obtained from Mr. HERBERT WHITELEY, Musical Adviser 
to Mr. J. HENRY ILES. 
Address: BRITISH BANDSMAN, 210, STRAND, W.C.2. 
“a 
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Dk. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
. re WaThL & re vi ahi J, | ON THE ART OF BEL CANTO 
| Mrs. Louie Paris, Barrow ‘Have greatly profited by 
, lecture ; my voice has improved w« nderfully 
Mus. D. Lond. Rev. Austen Lester, 7a k * Your book is a delight to n 
Miss Layfield, Lirwrfoo * Your lect ire made a great impre 
. } on me The ease and control of your illustrations, the freshne 
|} your tone, made it difficult to believe that you have been befor 
, : . Se ; . nS public for thirty-five years 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :|" How ro ACQUIRE EASE oF VOICE-PRODUCTION " anv 11s 
| Companion, “ BEL CANTO” EXERCISES, 5/2 and 3/7 post f 
1) A.R.C.M. Paper Work If difficult to obtain, write direct i 
. Concerts, &c., address, Bolton Mansions Hotel, S.W.5, Kensingt i 
2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work — @& 
eae : : 
A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. MR ALBERT GARCIA : 
— * ? 4 .» << 4 4 I. 4 F 
$) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
; LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING 
5) Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc. Degrees. 
e Special Coaching in Opera, Oratorio, and for Recitals. 
Musical Appreciation and Keyboard Harmony. | Pupils prepared for A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.M. Exams 
These P } - a) | “A number of Mr. Albert Garcia's puplls sang excellently é 
hese Postal Courses enable you to study at home, | concert which they gave on Wednesday evening It was particularly 
in your own time, and at your own convenience. | ?!¢4Sant to hear voices so well placed and well poised. sm ms 
rie : t even in tone from th west to the highest notes, showing a tr 
[heir thoroughness is made manifest by the great | which too few learn to exercise aily Telegrap 
: : ».| “One takes it th reert b upils fulfils its object if 
number of successes achieved by Dr. Sprankling’s | gemonctratec-as } sy pallber some a sail Se aetna anadiiied 
pupils at all the leading examinations for Diplomas | With Mr. Albert Garcia certainly did—the excellence of that master's 
methoc ra 
and Degrees. “Mr. Garcia—himself a fine artist and a fa t 
—————— tradition and a great name—t some most mising puy and 
. — - — , : = | such singers as Miss Ros Burn id Mr. Frederick Lip 1 ‘ 
CONSULTATIONS 1x BRISTOL axp LONDON. | Nhat am excellent s sa Burn and Mr. Fred ih 
- | For Auditions, Appointments. ¢ write, 
’ } 59. Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.S8 
Candidates should communicate with | Hampstead 4597 
> : 7 “DD — — “TITRE_RECIT . 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, | LECTURE-RECITALS. 
) , ’ ' ) 
460, CLARENDON ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL. MR. A. M. HENDE RSON 
L.F M., A.R.C.M 
Telephone: Bristol 3033. 
PIANIST "AND LECTI RER 
= - = en | up ft Pugno nha, an 
y | Organist to the University of Glasgow One of His Ma 
1) \ : /e \ OV Examiners in Music 
() Ol “4 | Mr 4. M. HENDERSON specialises in PIANOFORTE 
_ |} LECTURE-RECITALS with Illustrative Programmes or 
) . — a \| * Me a mtemporary Piano Comy rs 
he . Y - “Modern Russian Composers.’ 
| LAYING | RO\ 4 EMOR . | ‘The Story of the Piano and its Liter ature.’ 
| ., British Musical Art Fron the 16th to the 2 th Ce tur 
Or a exper t]} — nhappy a ; he Curi nt Descriptive, and the Hu t sin 3 
t ‘ fy r performanc af ing of “*y grets”? | Als : eee Mr pe M. a 8 I SON, as as Singer 
‘ ity , as 1) oe sritish Musical Art."' (Fro:n Byrd to Bax 
a What pity I ma that silly mistake.” ... French Musical Art From Lully to Debussy 
I v I} t bung that e€ passage aoe Russian Musical Art From Glinka to Rachmani 
*W o things ever cor ita cert as well * Folk-Song 
lo when I am practising | “Music for Young People 
Prospectus and tern yn application 
I > noti rl t right way, vou feel that 67. ANN STREET. GLASGOW, W 
t ! s t ) Vy Ss , Whi ikes vo 
ently nervous to take the edge of your|A VOICE is— 
\ an Gl witeialne ol ; sates 1. MENTAL APPRECIATION OF TONE. 
) tall x that sense ol certainty, 
my that l Oo! f forgetting or | 2. MUSCULAR EFFORT. 
aking down, Hy rise vour music by 5 i ’ eo 
A good Teacher will help you with the first. su 
The Master-Method The Saxby V 0 a ( me will work si 
- ° wonders with the seconc 
2 ) “ po 
of Memory-Plaving |... ; : —e , 
y J - S | The Course trains every little muscle used in singing 
W r you ¢ iy from memory or not, vou and speaking. 
onal vy read n y " te sting I pon _— |RESI 'LT : Power, Resonance, Brilliancy, Control, 
Si L po ard for it to-day, stating which +. a en 
insts on of a in fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. 
) ’ | ; ied . ya T. CHURCH SAXBY, 
PIANO, VIOLIN, ‘CELLO, or ORGAN| 
F Studio: 3A, SEVEIRG BUILDINGS, LEWES. 
\ yo rece a copy by return, free and | amee 
post-fr AC H’S PASSION (St. John) at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
during Lent, with full orchestra and org: papers. ~ 
Mr. REGINALD C. FOORT i DB toring Le . SATURDAYS, March 21. 28, and April 4 
, ALI . I ( RT, F. R.C A | o'clock WEDNESDAY in Holy Week, April 8, at “pal _ = 
. : , ? . | GOOD FRIDAY at4p.m. Tickets may be had by sending stampee —— 
19, Beacon Hovusr, Hemsrai ROAD, L ONDON, N.W.6. | envelope to Rector, 28, Soho Square, W.1. N. and S. Galleries Free 
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LEARN TO MEMORISE 


End your memorising difficulties by taking the Mackinnon Musical Memory 
Course. Complete in six correspondence lessons, the Course provides a scientific 
and absorbing method by which any pianist or organist, even though totally unable 
to memorise at present, can acquire a thoroughly reliable musical memory. 


Fifteen minutes daily is all the practice required. ‘leachers, students, 
professional musicians can take the Course without interfering with their daily work. 
Age is no drawback. The Course has achieved equal success with pianists of 


' 


of 17 to 70! 


There are no special papers to be answered—no extra music need be bought. 
Each lesson can be applied at once to the Music you are studying, with instant and 
gratifying results. 


Send coupon below for free booklet giving full particulars and numerous 


MACKINNON’S 
MUSICAL MEMORY COURSE 


FOR PIANISTS 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


In Stx Postat Lessons - FEE, £3: 3:0 


GUARANTEE. 


You risk nothing in taking the Course, for under this guarantee your 
money ts returned if you fail to make immediate progress. 

If within four weeks of the receipt of the first lesson, and before the 
receipt of the second, any student should find that no progress has been 
made as a result of taking the course, Miss Mackinnon will uncon- 
ditionally refund all fees received from such student. 








Two typical letters received last month : 


(2) ‘*I am very pleased with the results. I have (4) **I am finding the lessons invaluable, and am 
surprised a few of my friends who thought I could astonished at the confidence they give one. May I 
not play from memory. The instructions are so be added to the many who, I am sure, owe much 
simply and clearly put that I don’t think it is and real gratitude to Miss Mackinnon for her extra- 
possible to fail.” ordinarily clever and wise ideas.” 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
MACKINNON’s “MusiCAL MEMORY,” Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Please send me, free, and post free, your booklet on “* MEMORY TRAINING.” 


Fn CRE, MEG, OP TE TBB) sevecirsorircrscenvissenseviiniriivnianisenemiinninanninmaamnainien 


AAAPESS co cssceccessees ala aa 
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CROYDON THE TECHNIQUER 


| FOR STRETCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENESS. 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL] 


| CARL WEBER, the renowned teacher says: 


“After a trial, I find ‘The Techniquer’ an admirable mear 
sening the drudgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. The exer 


MAY 4th to 9th, 1925. 





les € 


I recommend your exce 
invention wherever I can, and with every confidence." 

J ’ , : ) . . re j 
PUBLIC COMPETITIONS ** Hand Development." with numerous photos, ts. 6d. 
Send for full particulars, &c.— 
| Miss F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O. (Sec.), 
MUSIC, ELOCUTION, SOLO AND 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8 ‘Phone: Maida Vale 1715 


FOLK DANCING. 


N 





Challenge Shields, Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and i 





4a 
- } Master Patent. 
will be awarded. St. George's Hall, Liverp« 
oth April, 1921 
, “The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet, 
VLLALPUS (Postage iid.). eight-feet, or both combined, ‘OPTIONAL OCTAVE‘ contrivance, 
| astonished me 
- - | “‘*I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 
. touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive 
mecretary 7, Katharine Street, C roydon, surrey. | to the movements of the feet, and is reliable.” 
—_ — | HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O 
| 
LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. | Owing to increased output, we have reduced the price of r 
FOUNDED 1 Popular Model to 14 guineas cash Deferred payments if desired 
Pri ENT WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mvs.B. | Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
- — THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Organists, A tant-Organists, and ¢ irmaster f all denominaticns NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
eligible. Register of vacant appointments ayer 
ci ; sais London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16 
Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, : nes 3 : f = 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5s. A.R.C.O. EXAMINATION AIDS. 
A series of practical papers outlining courses of study and giving 
T! " —— T f Gi P helpful hints with expert advice on the following Tests 
> r achners OF - ol1ne SOLO-PLAYING SCORE-READING 
1€ ralning . beacner: Ing Ing. TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT 
| ‘ th 1 75 Sok 
LECTURE-LESSONS IN CLASS MONTHLY IN LONDON ESSA sz a th li t of 75 Sol 
each. 10s. 6d. the set 
Individual Tr ing Cour for L. R. A.M. and A.R.C.M. as These papers will help to secure for y the few extra m fien 
es : a necessary to turn failure into s ess 
rs or Performers in Singing. Send stamped addressed envelope for fuller particular 
aie a . “ A.R.C.O. EXAMN. AIDS," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 1¢ Wardour 
Mr. W. LEE WEBSTER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Street, W.1 
Tea g Singing), | 
INGLEStDE, PARK RoAp, NOTTINGHAM, | rHE CHOIR” MAGAZINE. 
| amen 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JANUARY 
VOICE TRAINING. Leon B 


Nal I I NAPARTE IN Britis I K- Sone (with I 
( I on Ct TRAININ AND CONI InG, I I 
JEAN INGE " AND HI Pot 
A Special! Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE/|90 NNi 1 : By R.G.T! 
-<c . é6 ' ” . \NTHEM AND DI! ! VE TI Ract y R.G. TI 
LESSONS (named the Simplex” Course), covering Monthly. Fourpence. Annusl Subscription. poet { 
the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, concise, | The “Cl Office City Road, Lond I 
and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and Students 


; MASTERY OF THE KEYBOARD. 


By GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M 
Dar z Bu rites 1 advise all would-be Singers and all All kev! rd players enefit from ti thorouct 
interested th Teachit f Singing to take the ‘Simplex’ —N I 
Course. They nd it most helpful Should certa be read by all pia 7 
uf n Davies writes The ideas which comprise the * Simpl Price | Shillir 
Sy f Voice Train are t excellent, and | certainly thir CECIL PALMER, 49, CHANDos STREE Ww. 
that ni apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will 
grea benefit thereby ~ . = ee 
GOOD SINGING. 
For I Particulars address: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Ba 4 Concise Statement of the Essential Preliminaries 
Wate Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester 


By JAS. EDMONDSON. 
Specially written to assist untrained vocalists 
BREATHING, TONE-PLACING, CHORUS-SINGING 


Printed Pages with Illustrations 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Etc. 


ET 


Price 


‘< S] M P] EX \ ” | TAS EDMONDSON, FEtton’s Music WarEH 


The Broadway, Harrow. 
| 


POCKET FINGER TRAINER 





—_—— 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, MELopres HARMONIZED, Music TRANSPOSED 
anp CopiepD, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PrepareED FOR PUBLICA 
TION BY A MasTER HAND, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 

WRITTEN TO SONGS 
. | For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
“ SIMPLEXA," 1, Lon RD T: AcE, FOLKESTONE, KENT | Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 





A most ErrictentT APPLIANCE FOR INCREASING STRETCH, 
INDEPENDENCE, FLEXIBILITY, AND STRENGTH OF FINGERS 


Improved Model, 2s. 6d. post free | 


Yi 


increased, 
nt 


‘PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


‘ Ss 
have the effect of strengthening the fingers to a remarkable dexree, 
|} the result being that confidence and power are greatly 


| while effort is reduced and time saved. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS WINIFRED DENHAM. 


SOPRANO. 
\ e of pleasing freshness and flexibility."'— aly Chr 


well produced voice—exceedingly well sung. Ws 


41, Avondale Road, S ydon 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c. 
tal-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. 
N.W.6. Tel 


BILSBURY 


ith Cr 


15, Albion Road, London, 


PERCY 


(TENOR). 


Parepa-Rosa Gold Medallist R.A 
Concert Oratorio, Recitals 
For va ant date s, and Press criticisn 
7 Oxford Street, Leizh, Lancs 


HORACE CURTIS 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, MASS, I 
Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12 


HAROLD ~SNOWLTON 


St. Paul's Cathedral, E.C. 4. 
1, Hatherley Gardens, Crouch End, N. 8. 


JAMES CAPERN 


Tc 
; 99, 


BARITONE, 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c 
h R ud, Watford. Telephone Avenue ¢ 
sendin E A AE) NNINGTON 
S-BARI 
. a nic Rec 
Me Sia Stainer's “Crucifix 
O Calvary,” & 
lue, d Road, ¢ 1 
MR. ERNE ST. A. FLAMBE 
( —— . rios, Receptions, &c. 
Stainer's © Crucifixion Olivet to Cal iry 
nd | Wood's “ Passion of our Lord Messialk 
* Judas Maccaba . * Elijah,'’ &c 
ldre , Rat ole Avenue, Hornsey, N.8 


V E RNON HARRISS, 





\.M., A.R.C.M., Gold Medallist. BASS. 
Concerts. Vocal Coach and Adjudicator 
r Music Master, Downside School, near Ba 





ad ve int dates, oe , 
‘Hassidene. ibury Avenue, Wembley. 
ARTHUR LEES 
Concerts, Recitals, poe ics, Oratorios, &c 
58, Marmion Road, Hove, Sussex 
EDM l ND E E L. a E R (BARITONE) 
a a ! the . 
For vacant dates, ond EB xperts’ criticisms, 

ADI Ibbs & Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
MR. HE RBE RT TRACEY 
SASS 

cs Mansions, E.5 London Wall 4 

TO CONCERT DIRECTORS. 

ARTHUR MANGELSD¢ IRE) 

British). 

—e l-known Pianist is Po a Recital Tour for the coming 
Special terms can be quoted for a Recital or part progra:nme if 
== ediate application is made. 

hiring. of suitable Concert-Halls also please send terms for | 


Please address all communications to 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


XUM 


Hampstead, N.W.6. 


H. FORSTER 





RICH. \RDSON 


R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M 
Pupil of Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), 
lessons in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing 
Tuition on the most modern technical principles 
sl Coaching for Concert Work and Examinations 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and 
390, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14 


‘MISS MARY WILSON 


gives 


R.A.M.) 


Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
Gives SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS to Candidates 
| entering for the L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Teachers’ Diplomas 
Particulars on application 
Address : 10, Harley Street, London, W.1 





Windsor Castle Royal Harmonists. 





F. G. SMITH (A/to), MALCOLM BOYLE (Tenor), 
EATON COOTER (Saritone L. STAINTON (Aass 
Of St. George's Chapel and H.M. Private Chapel, Windsor Castle 


and B.B.C. (2 LO) Concerts. 
of Old English, Period, 
yn request to 
MALCOLM BOYLE, 

22, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 


.R.A.M., 


| London, Provincial, 


| Specimen Programmes 1 Popular Music 


Bookings and Terms 
Mr 


Phone: Windsor 16€ 





MISS MARGARET COUPE, L 


ACCOMPANIST. Mortimer Hall, Feb. 24, Wigmore Hall, Mar 
Address: 18, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.1 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE CourRSES IN 

VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject. 
FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT, 

| MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING. 

Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c 

Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

| (Double Dip. Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 
and Teacher 


} 

| Prof Sing ing G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
| to L.C.C 

| *Recit. and its Rend ring,"’ ts. 6@. ‘* Vade Mecum a + " 6d. 


| thee openennlheag ing 
| ‘Phone 


Boundary Road, N.V 
1715 Maida Vale. 


| Musicat Reviser To Messrs. NOVELLO FOR Fort 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.2 


** 
o 


YEARS 


The late Sir Husert Parry and Sir Freperick Bripce 
permitted their names to appear, along with those of the following 
composers to whom reference is kindly permitted:—Sir Epwarp 
EvGar, O.M.; Sir Henry WaLrorp Davies, Mus. Doc 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of 
L.L.C.M. (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M., 
A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certifi- 
cates, and valuadle professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 
Singing, and Piano, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


YEVISION OF MUSICAL 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24 


COMPOSITIONS. 


. Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 





APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ** Compend of Musical Knowledge," 
* Studies in History and Form," &c.), Specialist in Tuition by post 
for T.C.L. and R.C.O. Essay Models, Sight-Reading Courses 
Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
| Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 


HAZELDENE, 
M: R. J. 
.R 


TEWKESBURY 


PERCY BAKER, Mus. B., Dunelm., 
A.M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations. 

seal Le essons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14, Hanover Square, W.1. 
yo seg . Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 


MF BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Regd. 
Te 43 of Singing), prepares guatie L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
Exams., as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations.— 
Studio, 139, New Bond Street, W.1. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
| ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper-Work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
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PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: pail | D*; H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O,, 
» 1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M Twenty-five years’ Ty" in Private 

. Pane ork |T uition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 800 0f Dr. Middleton's 
rm in ’ rsa oe Study in Rudiment Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
a Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1. 


Harmony, Form, &c. Re~ See 
LFRED MORRIS, L. Mus. T.C.L. Specialises 


in Postal Tuition for all Diplomas, Associated Board Examina- 





L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-25 ... 259 Correspondence Pupils successful. 








A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-25... 69 " " ” tions, &c. Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, &c. Interesting Courses, 
ee Model Lessons. Moderate terms. 9, West Lorne Street, Chester 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., \WV J. FREDERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
lat . yeradilly e¢ prepares for L.R.A.M. (Aural Culture and Voice Culture 
Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester Diplomas), A.R.C.M. (Appreciation Diploma) Recent Successes 
= 34, Wilmington Avenue, Chiswick, W.4 
In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that *UCCESSFUL COACHING for L.R.A.M. and 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ; 

= a = » other exams Theory, Harmony, Aural ae &c Le ns 
(1.) The Mus. Bac Degree in Town or by correspondence Dorothy Rivett, L.R.A.M. Wate Sub- 

2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work | professor R.A.M.), The Chalet, Draycot Road, E a 


aS ee een eee eee |T)R. TAYLOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE 

(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, D passed Mus. Bac. rst and final. AR.C.O.; L.R.A.M. 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. A.T.C.L. Pupil gained the Stillie Bursery at Glasgow for 
———ee Connterpoint. Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924. Portland 

Place, Lancaster 

— ce] WW, &: WEBBER, F.R.C.O.  Recitalist, &c. 

Pe REDERIC K GREEN, aah mm ETC. Voice / Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given on new four- 


Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator. Preparation for | manual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 


Address as above.) 











L.R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool I ond on, S.E.t 
ta JTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O, 

R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
rUITION 40¢ Succe ; in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and (l) El : H . ac . t 
\ R.C.O., &e 2 Aventis Rend. Gestaoteteen-Sen tlementary Harmony an ounterpoint. 

anc - (2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
D*: “HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. (3) L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
FOR PUBLICATION, Accompaniments to Songs written (4) Mus. Bac. Degree. 


M'° H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham. 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End R.C.O. EXAMINER says: ‘ Your system is undoubtedly an 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form excellent one. 
Orchestratior Teaching Modulation, Transposition, &« For SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with the requisite 
Terms, &c., apply, Dunraven House. 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. | musical ability for the examination in view. 
" 263 A.R.C.O. Successes since 1909 
2 i 4 ( > S ) ake) 
T)*- CHAS dete HEC TOR, D. Mus. Oxon., 1922, 162 FRCO. 





R.A.M t Candidates, personally or by post. for 

Degree und Diplomas in Musi The Downs Old Shoreham RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK: 

Road, Hove, S 6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan. 1914 
. . = oh om > om = . 6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914 
ERBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O,, A.R.C.M.,, 4 F.R.C.O., oo. ae [sate to ae 

nist and Choirmaster, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915. 

London, has, si 2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916, 

Organ Pls 3 F.R.C.O., July, 1916. 5 A.R.C.O., July, r9r6. 

can arrange a private course of instruction 2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917- 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 

t rganists visiting London, at St. Nicholas 3 F.R.C.O., July, 1917 4 A.R.C.O , July, 1917 

lany recent F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. successes 2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O.. Jan., 191. 

5, Streatham Place, S.W.2 Telephone: Streatham 2195. : 4 C.O., July, 1918. : A.R.C.O., July, 1918. 
: ~— —— - = *.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 

I R.A.G.IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., 3 F.R.C.O., —_ . 3 A.R.C.O., hy 4 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 

Latest Successe Durham, Sept., 1924— Both Mus. Doc. passes and 3 3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920, 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920. 

out of the 5 Final Mus. Bac. passes. Also2in 1st Mus.Bac., 2 Mus. Doc., 3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 

and 5 Mus. Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course in composi 6 F.R.C.O., July, r92r. 8 A.R.C.O., July, 1921. 

tion. Over 160 Successes at Durham alone. The Durdans, Reigate. ee oO jan » 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., a » 1922. 

= ~ - -R.C.O , July, 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1922, 
bes F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus.Doc. 8 F.R.C.O., i ~ r 6 A.R.C.O., = —. 
continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 7 F.R.C.O., July, 1923. 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1923 

Theoretic “y subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations 7 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924. 

Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 3 F.R.C.O., July, 1924 10 A.R.C.O.. July, 1924 

Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the + F.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 S A.R.C.O., Jan., 19 

Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges “ Tralee,"" Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 


Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3 
| ged are wit. E S (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920 \Ii ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M., A.R 


preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work Pianoforte A.T.C.L. (Vocal and Pianoforte) 
} 











of 3 ont amir t non r S tion with methods of working reacher, T.R.( Postal Tuition for Theoretical, 

Address, ** Cramond,"’ Oakhurst Avenue, East Barnet, London, N General M il Knowledge and Advice. Bawb 
MADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Prof. Singing, R.C.O. EXAMINATIONS. 

4 R. A. M Private Les ns in Singing at the ri re 

Hall Studi« 40, Wigmore Street, W.1 SINGLE LESSONS (covering all the requirements of Organ Section 
ar ind PRACTICE on facsimile R.C.O. instrument. Pieces registered 


J: H, M. AKINS(¢ yN, F. R.C.O., A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L. 
“ Correspondence Tuition in Paper Work (T.C.L. and other 
Diplomas Terms moderate. Latest success, A.T.C.L., July, 1924 2 F.R.C.O. and 3 A.R.C.O 


Kent Hou se, Lake Road, Ambleside 
ar ems * ¥ ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O., 


JANUARY, 1925, SUCCESSES IN ORGAN WORK 





) ) ISFIE J : 
DORE ANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., . an Seah. Bates. Oe 
University of Toronto; Mus. Doc., Trinity University, Toronto Telephone: Battersea 916 
F.R.C.O.; F.A.G.O., &c. 15, Sydenham Villas Road. Cheltenham 
Correspondence Lessons Revision of MSS Scoring, editing, and > TR mnt 
arranging. Examination pieces analysed and annotated EASTBOURNE., YS 


——— = | DOW NSME ADE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOY 
ISS F. HEL E NA MARKS, Author of “ The! Modern education with special musical education if desired. Prospectt 


n application to the Headmaster, F. E. Wilson, F.R.C.O., L.R AM. 


a Sonata Its I n and Meaning," prepares for L.R.A.M 
A.R.C.M , anda ther examinations, Pianoforte, Harmony, “Form " Ao - : — 
and Teaching &c Personal or Correspondence Lessons in all LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 
Paper-Work subjects, including those for L.R.A.M., “* Aural Training | There will shortly be vacancies for two Leading Boys (: rloists). 
nd Sight-S t and A.R.C.M. in “The Teaching of Musical | Candidates must have had sound voice training, and should be gooe 
Appreciation,’’ &c Pupils received and visited for the Pianoforte sight-readers Age 9-12. Board, lodging, education, and medical 
. , > 


Many recent successes L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c attendance free Apply, Rev. M. Hardey, Subchanter, The Close 


son Road, London, W.14 | Lichfield. Staffs 
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LONDON CHOIR COLLEGE). 


F.R.C.O., St. Stephen's Walbrook, E.C.4. 


OLO and CHORUS BOYS supplied (CITY OF | — CONNECTION near London (Kent 


Apply to Francis Sutton, 


for Exchange or Sale. 
* Klang, 


er? district and house. 
" C/ oN vello & Co., Ltd., 


Apply 
.Ww Vardour Street, W.1 








YARISH CHURCH, Stoke Newington, N.16.| HOR wu Dnata -—High-Class COLLEGE OF 
P’ NOR WANTED {£20 per annum Apply by letter | MUSIC. Now worked by Lady Splendid position. (¢ an be 
Norm: " e, 52, Queen Elizabeth's Walk, N.16 had furnished or unfurnis ‘hed ren roon ind bath-roon Sub-let 

| bring s in half rent £500, Apply, “J. B.R ( Novello & ¢ 
L EA D ING TENOR REQUIRED.—St. | Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.t. 
SS a i a ee Sem > G ENTLEMAN of experience, and first- class qualifi- 
Sydenham Park, 26 | s 


TENOR R W ANTED, St. “Martin’s C hurc h, Lodgate| 


pply to W. Bidgood, 11, Arcadian Gardens, Bowe 


Par 


1 ibe O voluntary TENORS and BASSES required 








cations desir PURCHASI ‘ " rFEACHING 
CONNECTION. London or Southern Subur ** L.. Mus. Bac., 
» Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


| PARTNERSHIP in Teaching Connection or 
WANTED by highly-qualified Professor of 
Pianoforte, &c. Within reach of London, * A.R.A-M 


isic School 
| Singing, 


diately for St. Laurence, Chevening Road, Brondesbury. | ~). yy, ,&C f t I 
st be Comn wunicants. Full Choral Services Special work in . Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
Easter To gentlemen interested in Church Mus YIANOFORTE TEACHING CONNECTION 
ro t opportunity is provided. Apply by letter to “Organist WANTI D.—W " paeieees paige : Ae 
aster," 4, Wellmeadow Road, Hither Green, S.E.13. — Miss Plummer, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
- — | Tynemouth rthumberland 


WANTED 


Bass Y Martin’s Vicarage, 
Ww TANTED. 


Presbyterian Church, 


IMMEDIATELY, 
Creffield Road, West Acton. 


Palmer's Green Salary. 
qualific ications and experience, 


er, M.A., 23, Selborne Road, Southgate, N.14 





Good modern two-manu 
Apply, with te iewetele 
erk to Deacons’ Court 


1 Church, Forre 

rman & Be AP 

r, Solicitor, Forres, ¢ 

7 ANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
7 ee ee 


Presbyterian Church 


0! RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED | Q. 
High 
N 


Liberal salary 
1 


combined 
NT Salary # 
lett to Edward Smith 


Road, W oly cena Mlle 


ss ANT-ORGANIST 


ASSISTANT required at large Church in W. district. Catt 


ant. Anglican and Plainsong 4-manual 
Organist,"’ 9, Luxemburg Gardens, W.¢ 
OkeaNist or ORGANIST and CHOIR- 
TER for Banl Street Unit irian Chapel, Bury Particular 
Shaw, 108, Walmersley Road, Bury 
ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Elect May 20, 1925 Candidates must be members of the 
and Apply Bursar 


LARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AN EXAMINATION 


will be held on TUESDAY, MARCH 17th, 
FOR THI 
CTION OF AN ORGAN SCHOLAR. 
residence in October, 1925, by which date the Previc 
Examination or equivalent must have been passed 
rT! SCHOLARSHIP IS OF THE VALUE OIF 
£80 PER ANNUM 
} k 


bad, on application, from The Dean, Clare 


liberty, requires 
Recitalist. Voice 


good POST, 


r Suburbs Training a speciality 


( RGANIST, at 





F.R.C.O.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 

Street. W 
ENRY M. BYRON, CONCERT AND RECITAI 
4 DIRECTOR. Established 1890. Will shortly visit Glasgow 
Aber n Unknown talent write for interview. Address 


75, Ch ret Road Leyton 
hn 


DEA AN CLOSE 


London, E.1 


SCHOOL, 





‘CHELTENHAM. 


\ ACANCY will occur in May for an ASSISTANT MUSIC 
STE] teach pianoforte and play organ in Chapel. Your 
t preferably public-school education Ability pl 


nendation Burnham scale P. Bolton, M \ 


£15-£18. | 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


to be sent to Rev 


Glenairlie, Woodside 


Voluntary) or PUPIL- 


Orgal 





BADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL. 
VACANCY FOR MUSIC STUDENT IN SEPTEMBER 
ar ns are given in instrumental work, Aural training, 
aSS Si Training for music teaching available in Junior 
t methods used. Apply Miss Webb Johnso yn 
Former U nsuccessful 


apply for particulars of ‘ 
=" m1 page 200, 


Candidates are | 


“A.R.C.O. Examination 


V TIGMORE HALL STUDIOS.—These splendidly 
appointed Studios are the recognised centre of the best 
musical activities in London. Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
every room. Lift, telephone and every comfort and convenience. 
Low inclusive rates. One morning or afternoon per week the mini 
| mum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.- 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed 
| Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 


*HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 
Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various size specially built 
| Five to fifteen stops. Intr« rd iced to meet the requirements of the 
times at minimum c V Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 


Works, Manchester, S W 2 


| FoR SALE.—Two-Manual PIPE 
| Grover & Co., London, with electrical 


ORGAN, by 
\N PLAYER, manual an a 








| ol ian Orche trelle ORGA ! 

| with 182 M Rolls Apply, for full particulars, Z 

| Library, St. Austell, Cort wal 

| ~ . : . 

| or more —GOOD PIPE reaper with two 

more Manuals Give f 5 pertioutars ind age F rederick 

Boydell, ** Hameland,"’ Leigh ul 

| \ USTEL FOR SALE. “Model 3a. Fine con- 
4 dition. Seen London. Apply ™ B.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 


| 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


os SALE,.—Broadwood Pianoforte, Fine Tone. 
Excellent instrument for Sct l Write C. Rowley, 1, Worsley 
Road, Hampste od. N.W 


| 

| 

| 

1 | ECHSTEIN GRAND FOR SALE, Pre-war 
| Model Overstrung Rosew I . 7-ft fir Al 

| Norman & Bearp Pedal Attachment Pre u tic, Straight, ( ncave), 
with Bench £8 J. N. Harding. 84, Sydenham Road, G 
Surrey 





ptANo P E DALS for SALE. £4. Good con- 
dition Nithdale Road, Plumstead 

LARG E MU SIC R¢ OM available for practice 

- daily from 1 " at per | Apply, 7, Trel I 


| Road, Earl's Court, S.W 


y: AL E: S nd rR INA.—Choice Selections from, set as 
I € S.A.T.B.), to English word Specimen coy 
ratis to ¢ he rmaste! from Dr. H. G. Smith, St. Margar 


ADRIGALS.—Genuine autog raphed edition of 
A Webb Published 1808, Perfect cot n. Best offers 
‘K., ilsey Road, Brockley, S.} 

.R.C.O.—Will 1925 Associate, Group 5, sell Old 


4 Music to, or mark copies f tudent? Terms te B. I 
| < Novello & ¢ . Ltd., 1 . Wardo our Street, W.1 
| DON’TS FOR CHOIRMASTERS. 
By the author of “ Don'ts for Church Organists 
| Brimf f sound advice says Oreanists' Quarterly Record 
| post f Heffer, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
PRE UNKNOWN TRUTH ABOUT THE 
OICE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT By E. DAVIDSON 


Vv 
| PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
| Training of Men's Voices. Post free, rs. (Postal Order 
| 11, Graz rebrook Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. N.B.—Singers can 
obtain personal advice from Mr. Palmer at above address for a 
| consultation fee of 5s 


ip ANOFORTE TEACHERS’ EXAMS., A.R.C.M.., 
| -R.A.M., &c. Test: Studies for spe ecial purposes, First bars 
| of e B graded, successful Send ros., A.R.C.M c/o Novello 
} & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, Leadon, W.1 


Showing the prevailing Error in the 
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THE “DISCUS” 


REGP- 


ORGAN BLOWER 


QUIET EFFICIENCY OF 


Blower is largely 


THE 


responsible for 


THE 


“* DISCUS 
Cathedrals and 


adoption in 
Apart from 


its widespread 
in use. 


Churches at home and abroad. Nearly a thousand are now 

ts quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive financial proposition, 

It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for 
small, can be fitted with the “ Discus,” 


rehearsal at all times. Any 
and 
of metal throug 


and efficiency 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER 
FOR 


shout, 
are guaranteed. 


WRITE 


B. WATKINS 


ORGAN BLOWING 


Designers and Manufacturers of ali 


WHITE 


organ, lar 
1 the motive power may be either electri 
well designed 


ABBEY, 


NEW 


SPECIALISTS FOR 
/ types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 
LION STRE 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 


ge or 
Constructed 


c motor, gas, or oil engine. 
Its_ reliability 


and of the best workmanship. 


YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC, 


BOOKLET. 


ann WATSON 


THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


LONDON, N.1. 


FREE. 


as ie) 
I: | 
o , 


Telephone : NortH 2039 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


SI rO MUSIC FOR 


\ND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND 


ORCHESTRA. 


TENOR 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FULL SCORE 
rice Two Guineas. 
London: Nove! anp Company, Limited 
ONEXFORDS, LY RIC 
DV OXENFORD 
I Fear . nd TI 1 - 
Fox-trots A t + Ue ee "and Profit able Lyrics 
Specialty : New w ls written to songs 
DDE 1M, BUCKS Postage refunded 


CONDUCTING.” _ 12,c0o 
rocedure thoroughly ex- 


ns and method of ; 
T. COOPER, 


Bandmaster M 


. \, TREATISE ON 


1 Pr Gd.. ¥ tage, 14d. 


" 
I, I ancas shire 


7. ack pow 


USIC “COMP OSERS and LYRIC WRITERS. 


N The Cosmos Publishing Co. are open to consider Songs, &c., 
with a view to publication. Send MSS. with stamp for reply, to 


Glenholme, The Common, Hessle 
M USIC COPIED, neat work, 


Duplicating 





Transposition and 


E.W. Cartwright, 17, Belvedere Rd., Bournemouth. 


No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


BREATHING 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 


(Rewritten and brought up to date). 
PART I. 


THOUGHT IN ACTION 
HULBERT, 


L.R.C.P., &c. 


EURHYTHM: 
i 3e 


M.A Oxford, M.R.C.S., 
Three Shillings. 


Paper Boards, 4s. 


Capt. R.A.M.C., 
Price 
Limited. 


London: NovELLO AND COMPANY, 


No. 99. —NOV ELLO’S MUSIC PRIME RS 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


WELTON HICKIN 


Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. 


CONTENTS. 
Technical Proficiency—Artistic Imagination—Ensemble— 
Balance of Tone— Phrasing — Vital Notes — Pedalling— 
Recitations with Music—Reading at Sight—Transposition— 
Harmonization — Recitative—Modulation—Accompaniment 
studied in detail, &c. 


Four SHILLINGS. 


PRICE 
Paper Boards, 5s. 
London: NovetLto anp Company, Limited 


elit Rett aed 
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STEINWAY 


USIC LOVERS 
CAN OBTAIN 
PERFECT RESULTS 
ONLY FROM THE 
PERFECT INSTRUMENT 
THE STEINWAY. 


2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


She BECHSTEIN PIANO needs little 

recommendation to cultured tastes. 
Its beautiful tone and incomparable touch 
—qualities which have gained for it the 
esteem of every music-lover, and have set 
a standard to the world—are as exquisite 
and as characteristic as ever. 


Write or call for Catalogue. 


Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 
BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS. 
126, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 2653. 





PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
SCHIEDMAYER, ROGERS, 
NEW AND SECOND - HAND 
CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE. 





Pianos taken in exchange. 
Ap ly for lists : 


cus STILES « co, 


74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 


Now Reapy 


| 

| FINAL BOOK 

| BREARE VOCAL SERIES 
No. 5. 

| 

| 


ENTITLED: 


ee y 
VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH, 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 
| 
Price Five Shillings. 
PUBLISHERS 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Co. 
Harrogate: R. ACKRILL. 


| 





Music and Books 


at Great Reductions. 
| Foyles hold a wide range of Second-hand Copies in good 
condition of Pianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorios, 
| Operas, and Choral Works of every description, Standard 
Musical Text-books, Dramatic Literature and Plays, which 
they offer at tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue 
122 (free); mentioning definite requirements if possible. 

New Books and Music supplied on best terms, and prompt 

delivery guaranteed. 

Music and Books Purchased. 


FOYLE’S MUSIC DEPT, 
121-125, CHARING Cross RoAp, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
MUSIC REQUIRES COVERS 

TO KEEP IT NICE AND CLEAN. 


Spring cleaning is the time to repair your Music. 








Send P.O. for ts. 3¢. and obtain specimen covers for sheet and 


Choir Music 
R. H. MUDDIMAN, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


EMMAUS 


4 BIBLICAL SCENE 


4d 


| 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


THE 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.t anp Cos N I 


Me. HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 
4 Recital (1,850th) at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.( on 
March 3rd, and every Tuesday at 1 p.1 


A WAGNER RECITAL will be given by 


Mr. HERBERT HODGE, at St. Stephen's Walbrook, on 
Thursday, March 12th, at 1.10 p.m 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 





CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


HENRY COWARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net, 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


bY RANCIS "BURGE 30. 


Published as a Net Bo Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Conte | 


AS REVEALED BY pec aC EVIDENCE 
x 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 


Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net, 


THE THEORY OF HARMONY 


An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, with an examination of the chief systems of Harmony from ee 
Rameau to the present day. 
BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. W 


(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


HARVEY GRACE. 


With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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WESTMINSTER 









7 


+ 


ORGA 


RECITALS 


THURSDAYS AT 6.30 P.M. 


MARCH 5th. 


F. GOSTELOW, 
(Luton 


BE. C 


A.R.C.M., F. 
Parish Church). 


MARCH 
BROADHURST 


12th, 
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GRESHAM ESSAYS 


DAVIES 
Music) 


By WALFORD 


(Gresham Lecturer in 


I.—MUSICAL PERSPECTIVE 


ntinued from February number, p. 116.) 


MENTAL PERSPECTIVE IN MUSIC 


Many of my readers must have said of a heap of 
different works in turn, just after they had heard 
each one, this is the biggest thing in all music,’ 
thereby discovering, not their own fickleness, but 
their own mental perspective. The mental is of 
course for all of us linked up with, and continually 
aflected by the physical perspective—often 
severely (though not totally) conditioned by it. 
[he mother-wit of the old saying ‘out of sight, out 
of mind’ applies obviously to music. ‘Out of 
earshot, out of mind’ is the same instructive but 
partial truth to us as the original saying is to the 
artist or to the lover; that is, it is true, but only as 
true as we choose te have it; for of course the 
mental eye or ear can easily see things out of sight 
and hear things out of earshot. Indeed in 
listening to a sonata it is absolutely necessary to 
beable to call to mind things unheard. While we 
are in the act of physically listening to the phrase 
sounded, we must be able mentally to recall the 
absent phrase. In the " Waldstein’ Sonata, for 
example, this remark : 











= eA — ae —————— Fa 
Ex. 1 6 Bret = Se : =| 
gets its very force from the existence of the 
previous straightforward statement: 
eee = 
Ex. 2, é owe} sa — i} ——4 
— i 
_—s 
actually heard four or five minutes earlier. 


Unless this latter is still on our mental horizon, 
Beethoven’s lovely after-play with it is lost to 
us; indeed, we miss his whole point. Beethoven’s 
use of physical perspective was more vivid and 
cloquent, perhaps, than any other composer’s. 
Think of his startling fortissimo foregrounds and 
his mystic Pianissimo distances, notably in the 
Stting-writing in the Symphonies. But he was also 
the most vividly aware of mental perspective of 
{ty composer we can think of, and amazingly 
B 


skilful and considerate of his hearers in using it. 
|I need only remind the reader, for example, of 
|the boisterous C sharp, which seems to leap out 
of his picture in the Finale of the Eighth 
Symphony, and then of the delightful and 
mischievous play of thought he has deduced from 
it later on. His remark that he ‘always composed 
to a picture’ is noteworthy, especially in view of 
the fact that no composer depended less upon 


programme or J/alerex. Can he possibly have 
meant that he always purposely studied the 
intensely real thing whose clumsy name _ is 


di-auscultation ? It sometimes looks like it, and 
|it would certainly account for his unique command 
of an attentive ear from ordinary men. 

In any case, whether it was one of the secrets 
of Beethoven’s appeal or whether it is an open 
secret to all the world,” it is, I am certain, urgently 
desirable to get a far more general musical hold of 
the principle, and I may be forgiven the attempt 
here to pursue the matter still a little further in 
order to try to offer a statement about it which 
the reader may easily improve for hintself, and 
| from which he may make his own guiding, practical 
deductions, from almost any angle of musical 
vision; for it should be remembered that one of 
the things that makes it hard to talk of mental 
perspective at all is the fact that, while our bodies 
have always to take their perspective from the one 
point where they find themselves at the moment, 
our minds can and do leap from point to point 
moment by moment and so change their whole 
perspective with each leap. (And if a million 
minds can take a million leaps a week, then—you 
may well exclaim— Where are we?’ Just where 
we were, gentle reader, and still able to share and 
discuss music as the most companionable of all 
joys ; still able, standing mentally side by side, 
to see eye to eye or hear ear to ear, either with 
| Bach himself or with John Smith, if only the 
music is of the clear, commanding kind. ) 

Now the primal fact to note seems to be this: 
mental perspective at any given moment must 
naturally apply to all ideas actually present to the 
mind at that moment, just as the physical per- 
spective of the moment applies to all objects then 
present to the senses. If this be fact, or even if it 
be only acceptable hypothesis, then the following 
| broad statement may safely be offered as a basis 
\from which anyone may make his own useful 
| deductions : 


Anything in a piece of music which brings ideas near to 
| the mind of the hearer will necessarily cause those ideas to 
form his MENTAL FOREGROUND ; while anything which 





| causes tdeas (characteristi: chords, phrases, rhythms, &c.) 
to fade from the mind, or makes them seem less vividly 
present, less 
tend to put these ideas into the MENTAL BACKGROUND. 


pressing upon our attention, will in its turn 


I have italicised this obvious sentence because of 
the apparently great importance of the principle it 





* A friend has this morning sent me word of mention by Schumann, 
nearly a hundred years ago, of musical perspective. 
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expounds, and because of the innumerable practical | actually suggest the very opposite of the receding 
consequences which seem to follow. To attempt] distance always presented to the eye; nevertheless 
an exhaustive list of its possible applications would | the principle remains the same, and the two short 
be simply impudent. But on the other hand it] lines of the following characteristic fragment of the 
may be useful if I venture to note a few effects, | classical period : 








almost haphazard, gleaned from personal observa- ~ 
tion: Ex. 4 ~ $ 
“ _ SO 
9 @e | # @ g.¢ ae | =| og VC o-*} 
(1.) EFFECT OF PHRASES & ee —= 


Just as a very long pole held close to the eye = 
cannot be seen as a whole, so the mind may fail} ™ay range themselves naturally at different poinis in 
to grasp a long musical phrase if held close to the | our field of mental hearing by reason of their 
ear, that is, played or sung noisily. Therefore, if a| @/¢7*”"S “ ngths, and thus influence our mental 

2 » . _ : > ’ , - ~} aed 
phrase is long and important, it should not be|Teception of the whole melody. The classical 
loudly or sensationally presented. If on the other | Custom of building on the plan of two short phrases, 

then a long one; and the converse custom of 


hand you wish to place a phrase vividly in the very } ; : 

foreground of your hearer’s mind, let it be concise, | 475Wemns four bars with four, then two with two, 
of a size that the hearer can take in and remember |then carrying on in one-bar lengths, are both 
(alike in length, range, and loudness). Of course | '°° well-known to need further illustration. They 


a phrase may be so ramblingly long as not to be| seemed to become a dangerously easy convention 
heard as a whole at all, however remotely placed ;| of a certain period. Beethoven’s habits of 
or it may be too short to count. But the important | Perspective may be seen in a telling light by 
point is this—the very long phrase will have its | COMparing his way of yeagery the oer apa bars of 
best chance if presented unsensationally to the | )'s first Pianoforte Sonata with Mozart's way in the 
mind, the very short one its best chance if presented | first eight bars in the /ina/e of his G minor 
vividly. This leads naturally to a second kindred | Symphony. 

point : 





(3.) EFFECT OF MODULATION 


(2.) EFFECT OF RELATIVE SIZE : 
| But though such things as length, strength, 


As the length of a phrase can determine its|shape, and relative position of phrases have per- 
appropriate place in the hearer’s mental field, so the petual influence upon the hearer’s picture, his 
relative lengths of the various phrases in any | mental perspective seems most potently influenced 
given musical picture seem actually to determine| or determined by the thing we call Modulation, 
their relative positions in that field. This brings | where we pass in music from chords or groups of 
with it—apart from all other considerations—the | chords which are mentally near us to chords or 
possibility of formal musical vistas. It is perhaps| groups of chords which are at the moment more 
better to suggest the analogy of architectural | remotely in our minds. 
perspective here, though it is not to be pressed. | Possibly the whole explanation of the thing 
Take the following simple form : | we call Zev in music, and of Bach’s and Beethoven's 

| devotion to it, and of the musical glories wrought 
| by them within the limits of. a fixed key system, 
|'may actually be found in this simple fact of 
| mental perspective, or (in other words) of the fact 
\that there must always be the fascination of 





Ex. > 


oper edie rs 





— = | infinitely variable distances in the mental musical 
ee ee a a en r : 
GE ne -o——# 3 FS = | field. And chords (or groups of chords) must 
— | always be either near or far in our listening minds. 


We know there are many simple ways of taking 

The two longer phrases will, I believe, naturally| up a mental stand upon any given chord called 
plant themselves down in the hearer’s mental field| our key-chord or final. Emphasis will do tt; 
in a different plane from that of the two next| repetition or recurrence will do it; bias will do it 
phrases ; and, though he is totally unaware of it, a| This being granted, our minds are still quite free 
happy effect of mental perspective may result. to move. They can always change their key: 
By way of crude analogous illustration: if | standing, their harmonic thought-centre or tonality, 
upright lines of varying lengths be drawn on a|at will, and so in an instant change their whole 
blackboard, in almost any position in which the| mental vista; and they may do this any number of 
eye can relate them, then the shorter lines by | times in a given work. We may extol this power 
comparison with the longer will very readily| of instant movement to any point of thought, and 
suggest receding distances to the mind, though| call it by the powerful new name of ommnztonality—4 
they actually stand all on the same plane. It is| word which seems to make a gigantic mental claim 
dangerous to generalise from this, because a short | Or we may on the other hand negate or disdain this 
line to the ear may be xearer the mind thana long | power, under the new name of a/onadity. For my 
line in the same plane of loudness—that is, it may | part, wherever I stand musically, I feel my mind 
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necessarily retains a ‘point of hearing,’ from which 
point all related sounds will naturally group them- 
selves. This suggests a wide, safe meaning for the 
abused and narrow word tonality, and makes the 
words omnitonality and atonality both look rather 


rash. Since one’s mind is always somewhere, it 
soon rebels against both these terms. Omuz 
tonality either puts forward too god-like, too 


omnipotent a claim musically, or it says in effect, 
‘\ly mind stands everywhere at the same time’— 
which is absurd. In the same way I for one 
rebel against a/ona/ity ; it is to me a positively 
sensual term, because it seems to say, ‘In music 
my mind stands nowhere in particular at any 
time, so here’s for a jolly, unfettered revel in the 
unrelated riches of the chromatic scale, and all 
its fascinating kaleidoscopic possibilities, which 
are enough to keep me interested and busy.’ 
If the terms omnitonal and atonal imply merely 
freedom to choose whether you will stand musically 
or nowhere at any given time, they 
discover a fairly obvious truth. But in using them 
it is well to keep in sight the fact that musical 
freedom comes only through mental mastery ; and 
mastery involves clear thought; and this involves 
the common discipline of relating thought with 
thought ; and surely musical discipline and devotion 
alone can relate to any clear purpose all the 
heavenly, new things in harmony that can possibly 
present themselves to one or more musical minds 
at any given moment. 


aANVUNCKe 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In an already too protracted essay of explanation 
and surmise upon a big subject, there is but one 
way to call the reader’s attention further to the 
amazing possibilities of mental and imaginative 
perspective in the harmonic field, and that is by 
quotation of some of the many examples, ¢.z., of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert, who above most 
writers relied at great moments upon the 
harmonic ‘near and far’ to. bring their 
own vision to their hearer’s minds. The Editor 
has kindly allowed me to append a small supple- 
ment of examples from their works. I have 
chosen obvious examples, and marked with an 
asterisk the point at which the effect of remoteness 
or visionary distance seems notably to be achieved. 
This achievement, whenever it comes, seems to 
have exactly the effect upon the mind which far 


horizons have in the very loveliest scenery or 
pictures. 
CONCLUSION 


I shall hope to have the chance to discuss 
harmonic perspective further, both in its abstract 
and in its historic aspect. Meanwhile I must rest 
content with having quite inadequately drawn 
attention to it—not only, I hope, the attention of 
the general music-lover who reads his J/usica/ 
Times, but also of my many fellow-pedagogues 
in music, companions who are jogging along 
what Shakespeare calls the ‘foot-path way,’ the 
way of teaching. Anything is to the good that 
will cause them to think, write, or speak with 
their pupils about so important a matter hitherto 
apparently so neglected, or at least so little 
apprehended or heeded that we have not even a 
word for it in any dictionary. Aural Perspective 
is really as ridiculous as zvsva/ Perauditive might 
have been if the position had been reversed 
and the painters were borrowing an idea from 
composers. Perhaps we shall have to adopt 
Prof. Rose’s suggestion of di-auditien or di- 
auscultation, which means the art of listening 
to a whole piece of music with discernment of the 
relative positions or values of the parts heard. 
Perhaps Diaudition will live to become the 
dictionary word. : 

Meanwhile the musicians who dispose their ideas 
on the canvas of time in most complete accord with 
the natural laws which determine the nearness or 
remoteness of appeal will be likely to get the New 
Music through to us first. When it comes it will 
be clear to our ears and indescribably welcome. 
In the same way, performers will find just ideas 
of musical distances in any piece helpful, perhaps 
indispensable, if they are to re-create the classics 
informed with their first inspiration—for, as 
performers, we either inform or deform the 
music in hand. We bring it into existence afresh 
each time, whether we will or no, either in its just 
proportions or disfigured. If Beethoven said he 
always wrote ‘to a picture,’ he should be played 
‘to a picture.’ This need not mean anything 
fantastic or hard to attain. It means only that 
we must learn the rules of musical perspective or 
Diaudition. In short, we should diaudit all our 
musical accounts upon the pages of time whereon, 
by the very nature of things, all music has to 
be written by composers and rewritten by all 
performers—for good and all. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS TO A GRESHAM ESSAY. 
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” “ioe oe —e- f— "> Ex, 9 seems the most striking because of its bald 
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ON GOING BEHIND THE SCENES 


By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Is there any man so entirely lacking in curiosity 
that he has no desire to go behind the scenes and 
find out how the trick is done? Such curiosity is 
common to all the higher types of animal life. It 
is not only the elephant’s child that is driven by 
msatiable curiosity, as any one who lives in the 
country will admit. It is a well-known truth in 
agricultural circles that if you plant a young tree 
in a field, before you have had time to fence it 
round, a clumsy cow, prompted by a desire for 
knowledge, will have pushed it down, to discover, 
I suppose, how it managed to stand upright. 

Recalling our own childish days, some of us can 
remember how we tearfully explained to our what- 
do-you-mean-faced nurse, who confronted us witha 
chaotic jumble of wheels, and intractable 
springs, that we had only been trying to find out 
how the engine worked. What unending joys had 
childhood then to offer us! What a delirious 
excitement it was to be allowed to go into the kitchen 
and watch the making of an apple-pie (generally a 
child’s chief delight is in the execution of some 
useless but characteristic feature of the cookery, 
such as putting on the crinkly pastry round the 
edges of the pie, or affixing the panjandrumesque 
little button at the top). 

What a fascinating occupation was that of a piano- 
forte-tuner, who opened mysterious panels in the 
school-room pianoforte, and let us see the busy little 
hammers dancing about inside! Few children are 
privileged to experience the fearful delights of 
watching the threshing-machine at work, with its 
little wheels that buzzed so fast, and the fat, lazy 
wheels that did so little, while all the time the 


cogs, 





great machine chanted a harvest psalm of thanks- 
giving, to a strange melody which experience now 
tells me is the fourth Gregorian tone. 

But this curiosity fortunately does not diminish 
with age. If anything, it increases. Any man 
who knows how things are done; who can graft 
trees ; who can paint pictures; who can write good 
poetry; anyone who is, in the words of George 
Wyndham, a functional man, is a man _ whose 
friendship is to be desired. Any book which 
reveals to us the working of the spirit is a book to 
be read. What an insight we get into a poet's 
mind if we can see his original manuscript, and can 
discover why he scored out that weak word and 
substituted another; why Keats rewrote the sonnet 
‘Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art,’ 
and made so many and such significant alterations; 
why Beethoven added the two introductory notes 
to the great Adagio of the Sonata, Op. 106, after it 
had left his hands for the printer. But rarely, all 
too rarely, do poets and composers take us into 
their workshops, and even if they do, they never 
explain their method of work, but just let us 
pick up such information as we can. ‘Thus Brahms 
recast his Trio in B major, and lets us compare 
the points of view of the matured composer and 
the less experienced youth. So also, we have many 
works in two forms by Beethoven, notably the 
Minuet in the Septet, which is the matured 
version of the little Sonatina in G majo. 
These and other examples are common know 
ledge. Less known, but no less interesting, af 
Handel’s two versions of various numbers of ° The 
Messiah.’ 
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There has lately come into my possession a copy | stroke of genius. Let us take the tune of the 
of ‘The Messiah’ as ‘printed for I. Walsh.’ The| Aiva/e of Beethoven’s eighth Symphony ending 
history of the book is obscure, but rumour tells me| with the great C sharp, which Sir George Grove 
that it has been often held by royal hands. The/erroneously, I believe, quotes as an instance of 
leather binding is in a deplorable condition. ‘The | inspired hilarity. It may be inspired, but there is 
copy would also seem to be marked by royal | nevertheless a very good reason for its existence. 
criticism, for the word charming appears on two | I imagine that Beethoven’s thoughts ran something 
pages, but as this word also appears on the title-| like this: ‘That /ina/e tune ends too tamely, too 
page it may be that this copy was used as an much C major; it fizzles out, and does not urge on 
exercise-book by some royal and youthful student | the repetition of the tune. I must shake those last 
of orthography or spelling. At present, however, | few bars out of their lethargy by a sudden shock. 
its interest is not through whose hands it has passed, | What more effective than adominant-ninth? ‘True, 
but from whose hand it has come. I will/I did the same in the Funeral March of the 
briefly mention a few arias which differ from the A flat Sonata, but still, that was long ago.’ Where- 
version as used to-day. The whole aria “But| upon his next idea was to leap on to a loud D flat, 
who may abide’ was originally in one slow tempo | running thence by a rapid downward scale into 
—the words ‘for He is like a refiner’s fire’ being|F major. But again Reason interfered. ‘That’s 
set to vigorous, but not altogether satisfactory, | better,’ she said, ‘but is not that run down just a 
semiquaver runs. The present recitative ‘And lo! | trifle obvious? Why not cut the intermediate link 
the angel of the Lord’ was originally an aria|and jump right across from 1D flat into F major?’ 
which doubtless struck Handel as being too long.| Which Beethoven did. ‘This is mere conjecture 
‘Rejoice greatly’ was written throughout in/and consequently valueless, but if we had 
twelve-eight time. ‘The aria “Thou art gone up| Beethoven’s personal testimony it would cast a 
on high’ is very curious, as Handel originally | flood of light upon the art of music, and our 
wrote the melody to the words Thou hast led|schools of composition would become almost 
captivity captive’ in double the time of the present | useless. 

melody. But the whole aria in this edition is! Some people might deprecate the publication of 
merely a rough sketch for the accepted version as | such a book (should any composer ever contemplate 
we know it now. |writing it) on the ground that it would make 

From these alterations made by Handel in his| musical composition appear to be the exploitation 
masterpiece we can learn a good deal, but oh, that| of tricks, or the exercising of mere ingenuity. 
he or some other great composer had left us a | Such a point of view could only be held by people 
detailed account of how this or that work came | who believe that Familiarity breeds Contempt. I 
into being! What a world of information we|do not know who is responsible for that cynical 
should have if Beethoven had written in his | proverb, but I do know that it is a cruel libel upon 
notebooks all his reasons for the alterations which | all that is great and good in this world. Surely 
he made in his melodies and designs! We should| contempt can be bred from nothing except that 
then know how far his master-strokes were luck | which is contemptible. Let us rather say 
and how far cunning—that is, the accumulated | Familiarity breeds Respect, and in that spirit let us 
knowledge of a lifetime which enables a great sojourn in the realms of noble Art, wandering 
master to make his most finished compositions | hither and thither as directed by the elfish spirits 
sound like the spontaneous creations of a moment. | of Strange Conjecture and of Wild Surmise. 

It is probably true that all inspired passages in 
music or poetry were born of Reason, though the 
various stages of their embryonic development (to 
us so slow and tedious) were, in the mind of the 
composer or the poet, concentrated into the space 
ofa few seconds. Such concentration is possible 
only because men like Mozart or Shelley had so 
pondered on their art that consciously or un In a country such as Britain, in which an 
consciously they could estimate the qualities | enormous amount of choral music is performed, the 
necessary to the tune or the verse in the twinkling | neglect of Liszt’s ‘Christus’ and ‘St. Elizabeth 
ofaneye. That Keats did not write his euphonious | of Hungary’ is even more unjustifiable than that 
and splendid lines by luck is proved, if proof were|of the ‘Faust’ and ‘Dante’ Symphonies. 
necessary, by his correspondence and his con-| Perhaps the fact of the matter is simply that many 
Versation, wherein he shows how critically and | directors of choral societies are unacquainted with 
acutely he could appreciate the subtle technique | these two beautiful works, except by name—and 
of his predecessors. No doubt he was lucky, but | practically every one of Liszt’s works has been, or 
iis luck was the ability to think swiftly and deeply. | still is being, given a bad name. A little initiative 
In the same way we can call Norman Brookes a|in this direction would be speedily and richly 
lucky tennis player if by lucky we mean the ability | rewarded. Both works are easily accessible, for the 
to think swiftly and to act instantaneously. | original publisher has issued, besides the vocal 
Let us now try to get behind the scenes, and | scores, full scores of convenient size and moderate 
discover, if possible, the reasons for some master- | price. 








LISZT’S ‘CHRISTUS’ AND 
‘ST. ELIZABETH’ 


By M.-D. CALVocoREss! 
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The vocal scores alone will not give an altogether 
accurate idea of the beauties of these works. Far 
more than is the case with the Symphonies, the 
pianoforte transcription is inadequate, and was 
bound to be so. In ‘Christus,’ especially, there 
are many long orchestral numbers whose interest is 
perfectly sustained as they stand, but whose texture 
is so simple, so subtly diversified by fine shades of 
that the pianoforte could not meet the 
requirements of the case. 

[here can, for instance, be no question that 
the exquisite simplicity and effectiveness of this 
passage (which I select not because it is particularly 
typical but because it is the easiest to 
quote here) : 
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finds but a and cheap counterpart in the 
pianoforte version (I suspect that this version is 


poor 





the work of Liszt himself): 
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Christmas 
‘Passion and 
attempt at | 


tm , 

Christus 
Oratorio,’ 
Resurrection.’ 


consists of three parts: 
‘After Epiphania,’ and 
Liszt made no 





narration, actual representation, nor (with one 
exception— The Miracle’ in the second part) at 
description. Biblical and liturgical texts supplied 
the materials for choral settings and a few inter- 
vening soli. Other texts inspired the preludes and 
interludes. 

Most of the principal themes are liturgical 
phrases, used with a minimum of alterations. For 
instance, the Introduction is constructed upon the 
‘Rorate Coeli Desuper,’ from the Graduale 
Romanum (Introitus, Advent IV. Liszt’s version 


is given here after the original): 
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whose four phases are utilised inturn. ‘Then comes 
an Allegretto pastorale whose theme begins with a 
motive derived from the opening notes of the 
* Rorate,’ and continues with another which heralds 
the Intonation of the 3rd Antiphon of Laudes, 
used in the following number, Angelus ad Pastores 
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Another theme which plays an important part 

; : tu : 
throughout the work is that of the Benedicamus 
Domino.’ The “Stabat Mater Dolorosa’ in the 


‘third part originates in a 17th-century setting of the 


the melody of the following Easter 
Hymn is borrowed from a ‘Chant du Temps de 
Paques,’ which appears in the ‘Heures de Notre 
Dame a l’Usage de Rome’ of 1621.* 

This choice of musical material is in itself 
characteristic of Liszt’s design to maintain a tone 
of sober gravity—a design carried out unfalteringly, 
lexcept in one number, “The Foundation of the 
Church,’ which stands out in sharp contrast with the 
remainder of the work. The graphically descrip 
tive character of “The Miracle’ has already been 
alluded to—but there no fault can be found with 
the — of the music. 

lo those who know Liszt chiefly by his inferior 
music, or by what is frequently written about him, 
‘Christus’ will come as a great surprise precisely 


same hymn; 





on account of its extraordinary simplicity and 
purity of style. 
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pu blished by C. F. Kahr 


Christus’ by Th. Mt iller-Reuter, 
and * St. Elizabett 


Bo ome publishers of both * Christus 
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The central point of the work is ‘ The Beatitudes,’ | somewhat conventional, lends additional colour to 
set for baritone solo, chorus, and organ—a thing of | the comparison. But when all is said, were it 
inspired beauty, which Liszt had composed in 1856, only for the sake of the first two scenes and the 
and around which he gradually built up the entire| big choral /iva/e, ‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary’ 
orator This and the following ‘Pater Noster’| deserves the attention of all music-lovers. 


for chorus and organ might easily be performed| I remember hearing the work at Paris in 1905. 
separately, pending the time when the whole work | Its production was one of the memorable events 
will come to its own. |that marked the course of Alfred Cortét’s all too 

Equally suitable for separate performance is the| brief span as a conductor. ‘The impression 





first part, which teems with beautiful music. It} created was great. As regards performance here, 
was given at the Paris Conservatoire in 1904,|the chief trouble is that “St. Elizabeth’ will not 
Georges Marty conducting. ‘This was the only| meet the requirements of choral societies so well 
opportunity I ever had of hearing anything from|as does ‘Christus,’ for it contains only a small 
‘Christus,’ and I carry a lasting recollection of it.|amount of choral music. Yet some one might 

lhe orchestral episodes—Introduction and|and should be found to shoulder the respon- 
Pastorale, Song of the Shepherds, and March|sibility of producing it after its all too long 
and Adoration of the Magi—have a singularly | period of oblivion. 


artless and subtle charm. Liszt indulged in no 
deliberate research of archaism; yet the tone 
of the music is one of medizval simplicity. As 
often as not, the impression produced is very 
similar to that which might be derived from a} 


beautifully illustrated devotional manuscript. 
The Annunciation, and the ‘Stabat Mater 
. . . | 
Speciosa’ which follows upon it, are both! 


impressively beautiful. 
In the third part a sombre and poignant setting | 


orchestra and solo voice) of the words, °'I'ristis |} 


est anima mea,’ is followed by an equally impressive | 
‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa’ (four solo voices, chorus, | 
aid orchestra). 
Evster hymn already mentioned, comes a powerful | 
and spirited * Resurrexit,’ which brings the work 
In this last number, students will | 
observe with interest the part played by the 
opening motive of the ‘Rorate Ceeli,’ with its| 
characteristic ascending fifth, and the majestic| 
intonation of the Benedicamus.’ 

‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary’ actually comes very | 
near being an opera sacra.’ There is a plot to it, | 
with plenty of incident and dialogue. It is, as a| 
whole, not so fine a work as * Christus.’ It lacks | 
the unity and sustained quality of style for which | 
Christus ’ is so remarkable, but it contains a good 
deal of really fine music—among which that of | 
the first two scenes, Elizabeth’s arrival at the) 
Wartburg and the ‘ Miracle of the Roses,’ should | 
be specially mentioned. 

Again, the work in a way conveys an impression | 
smilar to that which might be derived from an| 
old, naively, and richly illustrated devotional book | 
~or, better still, from one of the beautiful, quaint, | 
old polyptychs which represent episodes from the | 
ives Of some saints. ‘The comparison need nat! 
be taken literally, of course: Liszt’s music does | 
hot aim at being graphically descriptive or| 
narrative. IT am _ referring to its striking| 
‘implicity, its sweetness, and to the artless spirit | 
i which it is carried out, as well as to the| 
impression created by the plan of the work. | 
“ven the fact that here and there, in the melo- 
Cramatic scenes in which the wicked Countess 
Sophia appears, design and _ execution are 
father stiff, and the methods of characterisation 


to its close. 


Then, after the short, simple | 


There are other great choral works of Liszt’s 
which are neglected: the Thirteenth Psalm, the 
choruses for Herder’s ‘Prometheus,’ the “Graner 
Messe,’ and the Hungarian Coronation Mass. 
I may attempt to deal with them in these columns 
at some later date—especially with the Masses, 
whose interest and beauty ought to be more 
easily recognised nowadays than they were when 
these works first came to light. 


Hd DLibitum 


By ‘Ferste’ 


A reader sends me a newspaper report of a 
lecture delivered by Mr. A. Hirst, of Ashford, 
Kent, wherein are some startling statements : 

Handel, Bach, and Mozart never realised the 

expressive possibilities of music, and it was left to 
Beethoven to show us that music could be a language 
just as clear as our language of spoken words, In many 
ways the development of music of the heart was brought 
by Beethoven to a point that has never been surpassed, 
and that probably never will be, because Beethoven 
suffered so much, and had such a lofty conception of 
his art. 


If this is a correct report of Mr. Hirst’s views, 
one can only recommend him to make speedy 
acquaintance with the music of Handel, Bach, and 


Mozart. And if he really thinks that music, 
whether by Beethoven or anybody else, is ‘a 
language as clear as our language of spoken 


words,’ he ought te be able to explain why few 
people agree as to the meaning of any given piece 
of music unless it has a definite title attached ; 
and also why, in the case of several pieces of 
music so labelled, the labels may in some cases be 
changed with little or no loss of effect. There is 
the further point that certain well-known and 
apparently convincing pieces of descriptive music 
have had their labels chosen and tied on by the 
composer a/ter they were written. 

Coming down to details, Mr. Hirst played the 
* Moonlight’ Sonata, 

. . - explaining that it had now been discovered that the 


first movement was not a song without words, but a 
prayer without words—and that is what it sounds like. 
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What he did not explain, apparently, was that 
the title " Moonlight’ was not used by Beethoven, 
who, it is said, was amused at the popularity of the 
work. Moreover, if it has now been discovered 
that the first movement is a prayer, who made the 
discovery ? And, if music is so clear a language, 
why had the meaning of the movement to wait a 
century before being ‘discovered’? Mr. Hirst 
went on to say that, 

° he did not hesitate to agree with those people 

who thought that Beethoven was the greatest spirit who 

ever moved in any art. 

Those people’ are few in number, I imagine. 
Be that as it may, what point or educational value 
there in such sweeping statements? Can 
lecturers not get their audiences to appreciate 
the beauties of music without setting up a| 
sort of competition between composers, and 
above all between composers and exponents of 
totally different arts? Apart from his music, 
Beethoven was a very ordinary and rather illiterate 
man. How can one compare him with (say) 
Shakespeare, who was certainly at least as great a 
poet in words as Beethoven was in sound, and who 
had the advantage of knowing more about music 
than Beethoven seems to have known about 
literature. Seeing that Mr. Hirst is such a 
Beethovenite, it is odd that his illustrative recital 
appears to have included no more of* Beethoven 
than the so-called ‘ Moonlight ’ Sonata—generally 
admitted to be by no means among the best of 
the thirty-two. He played five pieces by Chopin, 
some Schumann, Grieg, Debussy, Rachmaninov, 
and Palmgren. <A good programme ; but if, before 
his next lecture on the ‘ Expressive in Music,’ Mr. 
Hirst will pursue his investigations from Beethoven 
backwards he will compile an even better one. 


1S 





Another reader in Kent sends me a cutting 
from a local paper giving a report of a concert at 
Chatham. I quote the purplest of many purple 
patches : 

Mr. mounted the rostrum, tapped the music 

stand with his white baton and waved his left hand 
languorously in the air as the first chords floated from 
the platform. The effect was joyous to behold, and in 
the warm silence stood this youthful interpreter on | 
tip-toe, waiting to pounce upon the straying notes and 
flick a discordant flat with his wand. Vloised like a 
sprite of Appollo’s making, he sprang and crouched 
and swayed to the recalcitrant rhapsody, and all the 
while one was conscious of the sweet, sad air that | 
somehow melted and whispered itself away in the gilded 
rafters, 





' 


The report goes on to describe the ‘Egmont’ | 
Overture as “ haunting,’ which is not the term that 
most of us would have chosen for this type of | 
work. Later we are told that the - Unfinished’ | 
Symphony is a difficult piece, and not always| 
popular.’ Clearly there is room for a lecture or 
two down Chatham way. 


Dame Ethel Smyth is after’ the critics again. 
Her latest outbreak is in a recent issue of the 
Publishing World, and she begins by once more} 


‘ , . ‘ si 7) cart 
telling us that she ‘hardly ever reads newspapers,’ | there sometimesa glance to see what E.N. 


—— 


she ‘only skims them—often not even that 
(What a confession to come from one who took so 
prominent a part in the women’s suffrage fight! 
How can she make intelligent use of the vote 
unless she keeps herself informed on national, 
international, political, and social questions? 
Whence can she get information if not from the 
newspapers? Any voter who boasts of doing no 
more than occasionally skimming the newspapers 
should be disfranchised. ) 

After adding that she ‘ hardly ever reads criticism, 
more especially musical criticism,’ Dame Sinyth 
proceeds to give us her views on the subject con- 
cerning which she confesses her ignorance. For 
she does not confine herself to a discussion of 
criticism in the abstract—a subject on which one 
may hold views without reading actual criticism— 
she goes further, and attacks the critics on mere 
hearsay : 

I am told [!] that musical criticism in this country is 
mainly destructive; no wonder, for to appreciate 
requires far greater knowledge than to pick holes. 
Similarly, to appreciate the work of musical 

critics requires &c. There is much to be said 
in favour of getting first-hand knowledge of 
people’s work before attacking it on the strength 
of what one has ‘been told.’ 

No doubt occasionally a critic may have a constructive 
suggestion to offer. As a German proverb says: “Even 
a blind hen will sometimes pick up a grain.’ 

When the blind hen happens to be a composer... 

However, let us sample the Dame’s own critical 


writing : 
Music has been dead in this country for a hundred 
and thirty years. . . . Since Purcell, we have produced 


no composer who has created a new thing except Sir 

Arthur Sullivan. 

What would the Dame have said had _ this 
sweeping bit of destructive criticism been written 
by a mere musical journalist ? 


Dame Smyth is emphatically of opinion thé 


| criticism can do nothing to elevate or guide publ 


taste. ‘No amount of talking or writing abou! 
music will ever do this,’ and she adds that the 
same principle holds good with _ literature 
Unfortunately for the Dame, her case is complete! 


| quashed by an editorial paragraph on another pag: 


of the very journal in which her article appears. 
should like to have been by when she read tht 
following : 

Dame Ethel Smyth told me that she makes only one 
exception from her general rule not to read newspapers, 
and that is the Sunday Times, which she takes for 
Edmund Gosse’s literary articles. She holds Gosses 
literary judgment in high esteem. She acknow: 
ledges Gosse’s guidance. . . . His recommendation 
find a reflex in her library list. 

So it appears that after all a critic may guide a 
elevate the taste of his readers! And if Gos 
can do it, why not Newman? It is amusing ® 
picture Dame Smyth taking up her Swxday Tim 
devoutly reading the literary article, and careful 
avoiding the musical one. But does she? Ist 
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about it’? Not just one little pesp—eapecially | I understand that it gives something to think about, 
; ' j but I st s hat i sn . » anvthi 
when one of her own works has been performed eB _ say that it does not give me anything to 
during the week ? . 7 

ee oe Here are a couple of biographical brevities, the 


Musical criticism has had a good many futile | first containing a delicious non sequitur : 


attacks made on it, but, in its lack of knowledge, 
logic, and humour, this of Dame Smyth stands 
alone , . Haydn was turned out of his home to earn his own 
It is hard to see what grievance she has against}  jiying, so he wrote a ‘ Farewell’ Symphony. 
the critics. They are invariably kindly in their 
references to her, and their obvious and unremitting 
eflorts to find something favourable to say about eens 
her music surely deserve a better return than is Ghenpeget Gham which the cabep eno new madd bh 
made in such articles as the one quoted above.| the backbone of the orchestra. 
On second thoughts, however, it occurs to me that The orchestra was first allowed to make a noise, and 
she is quite unaware of their kindness, for she then to play music, and one could easily tell which was 
‘hardly ever reads criticism, more especially} the latter. 
musical criticism.’ If there were a ghost of a But you won’t always find it so easy, Enid! 
chance of her seeing this column (for, of course, And from a friend I hear of a school-girl who, 
she wouldn’t touch a mere musical journal), I| when the class was invited to send up the titles of 
should suggest that she turned over a new leaf and| pieces to be played on the school gramophone, 
began by reading all the handsome things the| handed in a paper on which was written, ‘Pig in 
blind, destructive critics have lately managed to| sweet.’ A good part of the available time was 
write about her “ Mass.’ | spent in discovering that she wanted the ‘Peer 
aaa | Gynt’ Suite. 


Handel was a quiet, homely man, with twenty 
children. He was a German, but his father suppressed 
his feelings. 


As a result of the © parade’ and description of 
the orchestral instruments the young idea shot 





Some of our sensitive British composers and 





"at : As if there were not already more than enough 
performers, before complaining of the rigours of | . . . ar 
confusing counsel given in books on singing, Miss 


criticism in this country, should go through & COUTSE | F ate Cholditch Smith has been adding to the stock 
of the American brand. Mr. Emest Newman} 


, . + yy._,7+.|in @ lecture recently given at Richmond. ~~ Dee 
recently gave some specimens in the Dai/y Graphic,|,; — .) : ‘ ¥8 P 
: ; | breathing is a creation of the devil; you can’t 
among them one concerning a tenor who sang| _ ng a ; 
a : ; | speak English if you open your mouth.’ And she 
Iristan recently at New York. Mr. Newman! ‘ ~ . . . ’ 
. patigs declared, I strongly believe in the closed mouth. 
thought him the worst Tristan he had ever heard, | ,,;- bial , € 
: ; - , | With difficulty I refrain from the obvious 
but could not bring himself to hurt the poor man’s | 
a ‘ ; : . - | comment. 
feelings, so he “merely said that the singer’s voice | 
was tight, and that he had no idea of acting.’| 
{ , 9 , ‘ T > pIpRrec y y 
Merely!) ‘But,’ adds Mr. Newman, ‘one of the| THE PIPES OF PAN 
most moderate of the New York critics wrote thus: | By STANLEY H. CLARKE 
Mr. Taucher made no attempt to sing this music as | The fact that many musicians have had in their 
Wagner wrote it. For the most part he merely hollered character a pronounced love of nature and outdoor 
—that is the accurate word for it, though ‘shouted,’ | life has been frequently remarked. Beethoven and 
arked,’ * yelled,’ would do almost as well. | Mendelssohn are two names which spring readily to 


| ~ . . 
, >»: , | the mind, of composers who expressed this feeling 
Mr. Newman wonders what readers of an English | . age e: nyeltees . ea ee 

| strongly both in their music and their writings, but 


newspaper would say if the critics talked about al indeed the love of country is reflected in many 
tenor in that disrespectful way ; and he doubts if| instrumental works, from the earlier and naive 
any English editor would print so rough a verdict. | ‘pastoral symphonies’ to the tone-poems and 
Yet the term ‘hollered’ is really the only one for | topographical sketches of the moderns. The young 
five out of six tenors “especially of the operatic| composer of the present day often attains notice by 
breed. But though critics on this side may use the| Virtue of a ‘Kentish Rhapsody’ or a ‘Cumbrian 
word in a general way, they must not apply it to any Symphony,’ or is inspired, maybe, by ‘Hearing the 
one of the five hollerers. | first Corncrake in May.’ It seems obvious that, 
although a _ professional musician’s life may not 
encourage any great intimacy with nature, yet his 
To the ‘ howlers’ recently given in “Occasional | appreciation of the outdoor life is intensified by the 
Notes’ should be added some comments from| Very force of contrast. This contrast between art 
essays written by children who attended Sir Dan | and nature, between concert-room and some bird- 
Godfrey’s lectures and concerts at Bournemouth. | haunted copse thrilling with spring music, is often in 
I like the frankness with which two youngsters | 2VoUr vapnedinggenca : 
dismiss wt se cacealiie ag q W riting as a musician who is passionately fond of 
(smiss what Sir Dan had described to them as} qj] wild life, I would suggest that to such the subject 
head or mind music’ (as distinct from dramatic, | of nature music is of particular interest, and worthy 
Xe.) : |}of more than superficial attention. Considering, 
Head or mind music appeals to the intellect. I | therefore, Nature ; the Musician, we at once 
think that, unless one is in the mood for thinking things think of that family of hers which has brought 
out, this is inclined to be dull. | her the greatest acclamation, and which it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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is superfluous to name. Yet the _ nightingale| at times irritating. He is, however, one of the most 
and the lark, which have inspired writers and| accomplished in approaching our own idea of music. 
singers from the very beginnings of poetry, have} Besides being a skilful mimic he is a great formalist, 
but comparatively recently received close attention | who believes in the value of emphasis, and he repeats 
and exact study from this standpoint. The subject | his fine phrases with the recklessness of a Schubert. 
of bird music and language has yet to be adequately | He follows well the advice, ‘When you have got hold 
treated, but we have had for some time an increas'ng | of a good idea, stick to it!’ His love of short, clear- 
number of naturalists who have followed what is a cut phrases is in contrast to his sable cousin, for the 


whether considered as artist or naturalist, W. H.| 
Hudson, has treated the theme with inimitable} 
charm, and several have written of it from the more | 
exclusively scientific point of view. But perhaps the} 
most attractive introduction to this fascinating study | 
is that charming little book by Prof. W. Garstang, | 
* Songs of the Birds,’ as this also is the work of one| 
who is both poet and scientist, student and lover. | 
For myself, the appearance of this little work had a| 
special interest, because it has long been one of my 
chief country pleasures to note carefully the various 
songs and call-notes of birds. My own opportunities 
have been limited, and I have not acquired a very 


real labour of love. One of our greatest writers, | 
| 
| 


large bird-vocabulary; but even if I had, this is 
not a treatise nor even an outline of the subject. 
Moreover, such attempts as have been made to 


translate bird-sounds by means of written descrip- 


tions, phonetic spelling, &c., are at best half- 
satisfactory. For this purpose we shall have to 
call the gramophone and wireless to our aid. It is 


sufficient, therefore, that | should emphasise what 
a fascinating study this for the nature-love: 
can know none which provides more constant delight 
and inexhaustible discovery. He becomes so 
intimately acquainted with the charming individual- 
ities of wild creatures, and soon finds that two birds 
of the same species may differ more in song than 
might be imagined. I could tell you, for example, 
of a cuckoo who augmented his minor third on each | 
repetition, until I woncered how he would finish—it 
stretched to at least a perfect fourth, so sharp did 
his voice become with the effort of his song. I could 
tell you also of one talented blackbird who had a 
persistent predilection for a perky little phrase from 
the ‘Fra Diavolo’ Overture, which he rendered quite 
in tune. It is amusing to hear such fragments of 
familiar strains, and clear-cut diatonic phrases are 
common from the throats of thrushes, blackbirds, 
and starlings, although they are more the exception 
the rule. Taking the avian répertoire as a 
it consists mostly of subtle inflections and 
‘quarter-tones,’ quite untranslatable by ordinary 
means. Several naturalists have, however, taken 
pains to reproduce in musical notation some of the 
more adaptable songs, and there has been compiled 
quite a collection of airs from the blackbird alone. 
This handsome artist has always been a favourite 
of mine, and I have been pleased to notice that 
several experienced naturalists have also favoured 


is, 


than 
whole, 


him by virtue of his pure musical and more 
human-like tone, whilst admitting the  pre- 
eminence of the nightingale in its own style. 


Of the other most popular singers, the lark and the 
thrush, the former is pre-eminent as a brilliant 
virtuoso of a style which is most typically bird- 
like, and his dazzling cascades of silvery notes have 
an appeal quite different from the leisurely recitatives 
of the blackbird. The thrush, when at his best, is a 
supreme artist, and a great favourite by reason of 
his cheery optimism, but he usually shouts, and 
though this gives him an initial advantage over 
others, it is a rather vulgar attribute which becomes 


blackbird, though he can invent scraps of defined 


melody, is a modernist at heart, and I always think 


of him as the Debussy of birdland. 


I am here in danger of dwelling too long upon a 
favourite theme, so must leave these star singers to 
give a passing notice to some performers of more 
humble attainments. 

Now, as a great pleasure of the traveller lies in 
exploring the lesser-known, neglected things, so the 
bird-lover finds a similar charm in the simpler strains 
of other than the recognised song-birds. There 
the ceaseless musical chattering of the greenfinches, 
so dear to Richard Jeffries’s heart, and the liquid 
piping of the plovers and sandpipers. Above all, 
there is that hauntingly-beautiful call of the curlew, 
so wild and far-reaching, and its other exquisitely- 
modulated rippling or bubbling strain, which seems 
so completely a part or expression of the bird’s 
surroundings. This characteristic of expressing the 
spirit of place should possibly be ascribed to our 
habit of association, and yet one cannot resist 
imagining that in such a case as this there is an 
intrinsic quality of liquid beauty which does reflect 
the spirit or atmosphere of the bird’s haunts on the 
desolate tidal flats or lonely moorlands. 

However this may be, the curlew’s cry is one of 
the most arresting of wild nature’s voices, and | 
suppose that is why it has been appropriated by the 
starling, who is, it might be said, the ‘ grand robber’ 
of bird-music. ‘There are other species who run 
him fairly closely, for birds seem to have little 
conscience in the matter of plagiarism. 

To pass directly from the consideration of the 
music of birds to that of insects may seem a very 
abrupt descent. The transition, however, not 
so unnatural when we recollect the instrumental 
performances of the grasshoppers, crickets, and 
cicadas. Fabre tells us that the people of 
Southern Europe and Japan keep some of these little 
musicians in captivity, as others do canaries. The} 
who are fortunate in knowing, and therefore loving, 
the writings of Fabre, will remember his descriptions 
of the wonderful ‘musical box’ of the crickets and 
grasshoppers, who are really fiddlers of sorts, oF, 
more correctly, performers with bow and cymbals 
[he patient French naturalist played a very unfair 
trick upon one of these musicians: by interfering 
with his anatomy he tried to make him play with his 
left arm instead of with his right; but althoug 
Fabre persisted in his experiment, it was all in vain 

the fiddler had learnt his technique in the 
legitimate manner, and refused to become a freak 
performer ! 

Notwithstanding the above, however, we cannot 
| but consider these shrill monotonous scrapers # 
| musically inferior to some of our larger animals, ané, 
indeed, were we to review the whole population 0 


ive 


is 


is 


|the Zoo, we could probably find a fairly effect 
quadrupedal orchestra. Keeping, however, to every 
day and native examples, where can be found a mort 
remarkable performance than the familiar one © 
the domestic cat. Have we not here a supreme 
master of sostenuto, of subtle inflections, 


and 
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ees 
— prolonged diminuendos ? I am inclined to think that | easier than the passage (Ex. 6*) quoted from the 
most the cat has a genuine innate musical sense not fully Horn Sextet, though their technical demands cannot 
asic appreciated, though on this point a captious critic| be closely compared. 
alist, might contend, as with the nightingale, such music We have no hesitation in saying that any cor-basse 
peats heard in the glamourous night-time, free from | player of sufficient standing to justify his place in a 
abert. competition, is apt to be over-rated. symphony orchestra, should have been able, with a 
+ hold | fear it will be obvious to the reader by now that | reasonable amount of practice, to master the solo, at 
lear. we are rapidly losing any clear distinction between | least, as an isolated study. 
the music and noise we may have hitherto preserved. Dealing primarily with the hand-horn player, there 
ofaed That distinction is indeed rather shady, and the|are a few special points to note. Weingartner 
think fascination of nature is partly the fascination of the| mentions that the lowG in bar 8 should be tied to the 
, borderland. There should be some canon of taste | preceding one. This is clearly correct, although it 
pon a in this subject, but who is to adjudicate upon the} is not so tied in the Philharmonic or, presumably, 
ers to vibrant ‘caw’ of the rook, and are there not known | the other manuscripts. Not only is it impracticable 
more individuals who have objected to the nightingale | to play the second G asa detached note (the artificial 
himself : sounds were never employed as short notes), but breath 
ee te Moreover, in briefly considering nature’s music, I | must be taken immediately before the jump of two 
so the do not think we should exclude her many per- | octaves, whereby little, if anything, of the note when 
strains formances upon instruments provided by man, for | tied will be heard. The jump itself is comparatively 
here is who has not been fascinated in childhood by the} easy, because the player alights in the easiest part of 
finches, thrilling harmonies of the telegraph poles, or heard | his register, and can at once recover his balance and 
liquid significant rhythms and elusive leit-motivs from proceed. The next few bars are not harder than the 
ove all, some neglected water-tap ? | solo (Ex. 2*) from the Wind Quintet, and the player 
curlers, Of nature’s own and grandest achievements, of her is much helped by being able to correct his intonation 
risitely- symphonies of wood, wind, and water, it is difficult} by the other wind instruments. The long note in 
1 seems to say anything, when they have inspired legend and | bar 13 renders it difficult to take breath before the 
> bird's poetry from the earliest times : the pen of a Conrad | scale-passage, and it is customary, at least in France, 
sing the is needed to treat worthily of them. A wonderful | for another player to help out the soloist by holding 
. to our orchestra this, whose members are innumerable and | this note to its full value. For the scale the 
t resist unclassifiable, so subtly varied and delicate are their | performer must trust to his techaical competence, to 
re is an tones—the sighing of the pine trees, the rustling of | luck, and particularly to his ability to keep his head. 
s reflect the beechwoods, the whispering of grass and corn-} The critical point of the solo is after the first high 
s on the land, the dry crackling of whirling leaves, and the|a@?, and here a slip is most likely to occur. 
omplaining of age-stiffened boughs straining before | Weingartner recommends if necessary taking a quick 
» one a the gale. | breath after the first @?, an inartistic and probably 
, and | | have always had a fancy that the four winds of | needless precaution. 
i by the heaven have themselves each a characteristic voice.| Both Berlioz and Gevaert quote this passage as an 
1 robber’ This may be due to local geographical features, but | example of appropriate use of the stopped notes. 
who run whether so or not, to my ear the moan of a south-east | There are no bad notes in section (4) except the low 
ve. little wind freshening before rain seems in sharp contrast|@?, which can be made quite audible, but the 
to the gusty passion and sullen booming of the| section, being composed so largely of closed notes, 
vn of the nor -wester. ;}must be kept very quiet, and the open notes 
nm a ver Perhaps after all is said, Nature’s greatest achieve-| suppressed, so as to avoid contrasting sonorities. 
r, is not nent is her water-music, ranging as it does from the | Some of the old players were extraordinarily skilful 
trumenta thunderous percussion of Niagara, of sea or flood,|at this, and it is said that their open and closed 
“ets, af through the menacing hiss of hail to the softest | notes could hardly be distinguished from each other, 
eople of caress of spring rain. W hat is there of mystery and a fact to be borne in mind by modern critics of the 
ese little wonder we cannot hear in the humblest running | old method. 
es. The steam, what elfin voices and strange, human-like| At no period could this solo have been played 
sre loving, ommunings, weird undertones, and __ sibilant} without adequate preliminary study except, possibly, 
scriptions whisperings ? by phenomenal artists. The hand-hornist did not 
‘ckets and Here, as always, nature is generous. She does| possess the same power as does his successor of 
sorts, of, fe 2 stint her gifts, but flings her delights freely and | mastering difficulties at sight ; and these sixteen bars 
| cymbals widely for all. Happy are they who have ears to! call for command of an extreme compass, delicate 
very unfait near * hand-work, precise intonation and phrasing, and 
interfering most careful study of respiration. If its exponents 
ay with his STUDIES ON THE HORN trusted to getting it right with only one or two 
+ althoug — << een orchestral rehearsals, it is no wonder if they made 
all in vain , oo. om - . a mess of what they might have mastered with 
ue in the Ill.—THE FourTH HoRN IN THE assiduous study and thereby conferred an evil 
a freak : eS: reputation on the passage. 
sadiadh “CHORAL” SYMPHONY | tt has been poh st that the entire solo can be 
we cannot III. played on the E-crook, section (a) being taken half- 
stopped and section (4) falling then in the key of G, 





scrapers © (Concluded from February number, page 129.) . . . ° . . rs . 
nimals, ane 7 in which it is easier and of better effect. It is 
pulation of . he difficulties of execution that this solo presents feasible, but in that case the fourth horn could not 
ly effective HB ve been left to the last, as having no direct bearing | continue the rest of the movement, having no 
or, to ever} “ the problems attending its composition. They | opportunity for again changing his unsuitable E-crook. 
yund a more = considerable, but it would be an exaggeration to| It was always possible for another horn in E to play 
iliar one 0 resent them as being of the highest order, even on 

a supreme hand-horn. The solo is, for example, much 


ctions, 4m 








* See January number, p. 32. 
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But it is doubtful if expedients were ever 
resorted to by the hand-hornists. 

On the valve-horn the same difficulties recur 
except those arising from want of skill in the use of 
the hand. Section (4), at least the scale-passage, lies 
awkwardly for the F-horn, being then in the key of | 


G flat. The entire solo can be most easily played | 
on the E-crook, which brings section (4) into G. 


such 


If 


the performer possesses a good and true E-crook, he} 
gains nothing by adopting the F, for in both cases} 
every single note must be taken from the same | 
fundamental, 7.¢., it requires the same tube length. | 
On the E-crook increased confidence in the most} 
difficult part of the solo should result from the easier | 
key. 

In modern practice all sorts of variations have 
been adopted, here and abroad. Sometimes the} 
first, the third, or the fourth horn has executed the 
entire solo ; 
between the fourth and one of the others, as| 
Weingartner suggests. With the abolition of the | 
old distinctions, our second or fourth horns of to-day | 
cannot claim ‘l’avantage reconnu de la qualité de} 
son’ of which Domnich speaks, and there is there- | 
fore no point in observing Beethoven’s injunction 
‘Sempre Corno 249,’ Nor is there any reason why, | 


more commonly it has been divided | action, and crack he does! 


section (4), after which the fourth resumed his part.|so astoundingly hard; much greater demands are 
made by Schumann, Wagner, or Richard Strauss— 
by Beethoven himself in the scena ‘ Komm Hoffnung’ 


in ‘ Fidelio,’ which touches the climax of orchestral 
difficulties for the hand-horn. The trouble lies partly 
in the clarity of the solo-passages—always in the fore- 
ground and hardly ever covered or doubled by other 
instruments—and partly in their extreme familiarity 
to the audience. The concert-goers sit there, as the 


| ° 
executant knows, at least subconsciously, armed with, 


or with the recollection of, the score, or primed by 
analytical programmes containing such helpful 
remarks as that of Grove on the aforesaid scale-passage 
—‘a feat of no ordinary difficulty for that much-tried 
instrument and, like other trials of life, not always 
successfully accomplished.’ Theirattitude is painfully 
like that of wolves waiting round the treed hunter, 
Unless his nerves are strong, the victim is obsessed 


with the fear of ‘cracking’—the fear is translated into 


And so it happens that 
one man, who will deliver the ‘Siegfried’ horn-call 
without hesitation, blenches before this very solo, and 
another to whom the latter presents no special terrors 
passes a sleepless night before a performance of the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony. 

Such idiosyncrasies have always to be taken into 
account ; and it has been said by a player with years 


. . | . . 
in the present greatly changed circumstances, any|of honourable achievement behind him that they 


concession should be made to the amour-propre of | 
the fourth-hornist by allowing him to perform the | 
entire solo, if any question arises about his com-| 
petence. If the view here put forward is correct, | 
Beethoven did not contemplate its being played by | 
one who is ‘the inferior of the other three.’ 

Should the precisian wish to reproduce on the| 
valve-horn the tone-colour of the old stopped horn— | 
and there is much to be said for its restoration in this | 
solo—it can be done without mastering the old | 
technique ; but it would be inadvisable for a conductor | 
to insist upon it without the cordial co-operation of 
a very skilful performer. 

[he two great obstacles to successful performance | 
lie outside the limits of the solo itself. One is the} 
extremely tiring nature of the horn parts in the first | 
two movements of the Symphony. ‘The second part | 
is perhaps the worst of all, on account of its continual | 
skips and general ‘knock-about’ character. Moreover | 
it is longer than the fourth; in the first movement | 
alone, excluding the repeat, it takes up some 413} 
bars as against some 330 of the fourth horn. On| 
the other hand, the latter, if less jumpy, had, before | 
transposition became possible, to play on the B flat} 
bass crook, the most ungrateful of all on account of 
its great length. ‘There was little to choose between 
them; but certainly no advantage in this respect 
would have been gained by making the second horn 
the soloist. That the part has been repeatedly 
played successfully by the fourth horn is a tribute to 
his stamina rather than the wisdom of the composer, 
here as elsewhere in the Symphony so inconsiderate 
to his executants, in imposing the critical work of | 
this movement on a fatigued performer. 

The other obstacle is—nervousness. The horn 
player is, of course, a by-word among musicians on 
account of his modest and retiring disposition. His 
aversion from anything savouring of publicity leads 
him to prefer the discreet anonymity of the opera or 
theatre orchestra to the limelight of the concert 
platform. Nowhere does that light beat more 
fiercely on him than in the performance of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies. It is not that their horn passages are 











had taught him that ‘nerve’—the antithesis of 
‘nervousness’—is the greatest asset a horn player 
can possess. Indeed, for lack of it, artists of great 
executive ability have been known to abandon a 
public career—Dauprat himself being a case in point. 

The horn player has been aptly compared to the 
juggler or equilibrist who accomplishes most difficult 
feats with but a hairbreadth margin between failure 


| and success, but the comparison breaks down at an 


important point. Every one knows what happens 
when a juggler attempts something exceptional which, 
no matter whether by design or accident, does not 
come off. Suppose now that, when the horn player 
cracked or wobbled in a trying passage, his failure 
were received with murmurs, not of disapproval, but of 
sympathy and encouragement; that the conductor 
immediately stopped the band; that in breathless 
silence the player repeated the passage two or three 
times until he got it right, whereupon amid thunders 
of applause the movement were resumed, while the 
fied player bowed his thanks to a delighted 
audience. A pleasing and logical, but, we fear, 
Utopian parallel! There is no second try for the 
soloist; no amount of subsequent successes can 
retrieve his initial failure. If it were otherwise, the 
really great performer would not be the rare bird ao 
eminent musician alleges him to be. 

When complaint is made that horn players are not 
so good as they ought to be, the appropriate answe, 
in the words of a famous witticism, is, ‘ They never 
were.’ Uncertainty is inherent in the instrument 
like feminine capriciousness, it constitutes one of the 
charms that keep men slaving at the horn, offer 
with no prospect of rising above mediocrity, whe 
they might be earning better and easier money # 
municipal employees under a Labour corporation. 

By way of epilogue, and on behalf of the mat) 
artists whose talent we have admired, may we, bein 
in a position of greater freedom and less resp 
sibility, respectfully ask the Musical Critic, sen 


grati 


venerico, why he is apt to be so sedulous in bs 
& y Pp 


concert-notices in reporting every lapse on the pa" 
of the horns? It is no sign of critical acumen” 


S Year, 
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— 
point out what was apparent to every listener— 
indeed, fer contra, the horns have been known to 
be castigated for a wrong entry of the trombones ; 
nor is it of interest to a reader who was not 
present to be told that the horn wobbled, was 
unsteady, or failed to reach its top note. 
Does the Critic realise that, disagreeable as a slip 
is (though little worse than the coughs or sneezes 
with which a winter concert abounds), it is far more 
distressing to the culprit than to anyone else; or 
that it may happen once in a while to the most 
highly-gifted player from any one of a multitude of 
causes of which the outsider takes no account? 

Nervousness, over-confidence (a subtler form of 
the same complaint), fatigue caused by hours of 
hard work or rehearsals before the concert, a 
badly-arranged programme, a sore lip, a defective 
instrument (and few are perfect), a collection 
of moisture that could not be got rid of, even 
the untimely visit of the rate-collector, are among 
the multiplicity of causes, mental or physical, that | 
may have inhibited the co-ordination between mind, | 
nervous impulse, and muscular reaction on which 
success depends. 

Let the Critic comment on defects of tone-quality, 
phrasing, or style, if they exist, and he may do 
good, as when he calls attention to defective voice- 
production or pronunciation, for these are remediable 


Symphony is full of it. The personal element which 
colours what, with its folk-song basis, might be a 
kind of generic image of the Irishman (like a 
composite photograph that produces a type from a 
dozen individual portraits super-imposed on one 
|another), is the proportion of energy to the other 
elements. 

The first movement is entitled ‘On the Shores of 
Lough Neagh,’ and Mr. Harty has written a note 
descriptive of the poetic basis of the movement. 
The Lough is a sheet of water, ‘grey and sad, 
stretching for miles and miles to vague, misty shores.’ 
To the children lying on its banks, old Patsy the 
Fiddler would come and play tunes and tell stories— 
stories of magic and romance. These stories, then, 
are the real subject of the first movement. But are 
they stories of battle and adventure? No; the 
favourite is that of the city buried ‘for ever beneath 
the melancholy waters’ : 


Many a time we would stay quiet, thinking we could 
hear the faint sound of the silvery bells as they swung 
idly to and fro in the depths, while the mists gathered 
over the quiet Lough, and the curlews cried forlorn and 
sad, as if they were lamenting for the days that once 
had been. 


It is almost startling, therefore, to find the Symphony 
opening with the subterranean urge of ‘Avenging 





by study. But no horn player has ever yet been 
cured by a caustic remark in the newspapers of his 
tendency to an occasional mishap. On the contrary, 
he becomes more liable to lose his nerve, especially 
if the remark has called down a further censure from 
his conductor, and with it his engagement and his 
professional status, This is no fancy picture ; 
chapter and verse can be given for actual incidents | 
of the kind. 

No one expects even the finest biiliard-player or 
golfer never to break down at an easy hazard or a 
short putt. And, unless a horn-player habitually 
‘misses fire,’ in which case the conductor can be 
trusted to attend to him, let the Critic pass over 
these misfortunes in kindly silence as ‘rubs of the 
green,’ continue to point out that a good horn-player 
is better worth £500 a night than many a prima 
donna (in which case he may perhaps some day get 
a fiftieth of the sum), and generally occupy 
himseix with weightier matters of the Law. 








A NOTE ON HARTY’S ‘IRISH’ SYMPHONY 
By FRANK HOWES 

During last summer Mr. Hamilton Harty wrote a 

Symphony which was first performed at a Hallé 


and bright,’ which inevitably breaks through, 
and sweeps the whole orchestra along. The first 
episode, too, has little enough of the mood of 
dreamy melancholy in it, though in it we do feel a 
longing to regain something which has gone beyond 
recall : 


Ex. 1. Com passione 

















The dominating feature of this theme is the interval 


concert at Manchester in November last, and was| Of a minor sixth between A and F, especially in its 
introduced to the London public in January of this rising form of the last bar but two. The same 
year. The composer describes it as an attempt to feature has to be noted in both subjects of the slow 
produce a Symphony in the Irish idiom, and he| ovement: 


userts a note in the programme giving the poetic 


tasis Of the work in his own early experiences. Ex.2 Lento. 


themes on the native melodies of his country in 
order that they may have a ‘characteristically Irish 
tum.’ One result of this is that the Symphony is not 
4 strongly personal work ; it does, however, seem to 
reflect on the whole the Irish character. 

The Irish character is not, of course, quite the 
same thing as the character of an Irishman, but the 
‘range blend of dreaminess and poetic melancholy 


What is the Irish idiom? Mr. Harty founds his é 





with energy and flashing wit is a recognisable & 


aracteristic common to most Irishmen, and the | 





Molto espress. 
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Chis third movement is a lament, of which the 





basis is a wake for a young girl. | 


programmatk 
‘The general mood of the 






Again Mr. Harty says, 

movement is not so much tragic as dreamy and 
wistful.’ But this is hardly correct; energy is 
continually breaking through. The first movement, 





however, must not be left without admitting the 
existence of the dreamy elements in some wisps of | 
violin solo and in the second subject : 
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Note again how the whole theme is built on the 
interval of a sixth and its inversion.) 
In the second and final movements energy pre- 






with the composer’s 
>is a Scherzo in the form 





dominates, in accordance 
intentions. ‘The Fair Day 
of a reel, with a picturesque touch in the shape of a 
scratch 











recruiting sergeant proceeding with a very 
wind band through the bustle of the fair to the tune 
of ‘The girl I left behind me.’ The scoring of this 






for flutes and piccolo in consecutive chords of § is a 
happy bit of realism. Have we not all of us in our 
time wrestled with the problem of making flageolets 
in D, flutes in C, cornets in B flat, and curious alto 
brass instruments of uncertain name in a key 
somewhere between E flat and F, fit together in a 
consort of music? The Irish sergeant 
Gordian knots by the simple command (/«¢t, 
Mr. Harty backs him up with a g/#ssando on the 
xylophone, which puts every one in 
humour. The last movement is called ‘The 12th of 
July,’ and is full of vigour. Through the wild | 
celebrations of the Orangemen, however, the sounds | 
of the lament (the theme of the preceding movement 
are heard, representing the approach of the funeral 















and 














party. There is good precedent for the employment 
of this musical structure; Brahms sometimes 






reviews leading themes from previous movements in | 
his Fina/es, but it is always a little doubtful whether 
they do not do more to destroy the unity of the 
single movement than they do to promote the unity 
of the whole. 

The animation of this work makes it very pleasant 
to listen to, but the discrepancy between Mr. Harty’s 
energy as musician and dreaminess as /i¢/érateur is 
We know too little about the psychology 













curious. 









| others in another. 
| the artist shows one kind of qualities in his behaviour 


and another in his art. 
practises two arts he exhibits different qualities in 


+f | each. 
|works Mr. Harty shows these qualities more evenly 


| intermingled. 
| an 
interest, it has revealed an interesting bit of musical 


| psychology 
|works that are more original in purely musical 


respects, 


ito ‘band,’ 


| said, 


cuts these | 


high good | 


| suggests that some aspects of a2 man’s emotional 


ature find more ready expression in one medium, 
We know from experience that 


We now find that if he 


Perhaps in the interpretation of other men’s 


If this ‘Irish’ Symphony, with its orthodox form 
d folk-tune themes, has not a first-class symphonic 


much more clearly than many new 





Occasional Hotes 


Owing to the going-astray of a proof, several 


mishaps occurred to our Manchester correspondent’s 
‘Occasional Note’ last month on the Besses o’ th’ Barn 


Band. He spoke of the band as being ‘ under the 


guidance of Harry Barlow, one of the two great tuba 


players of the land’; the printer changed ‘land’ 
and so a high compliment was reduced 
The statement that Richter 
‘would have been as enthusiastic about Barlow 
as he was about’ some other players was a 
further slip : Barlow had played under Richter, who 
was as enthusiastic, &c. The crowning misprint 
was in the remark that the ‘pianist may scoff’ (at 
some brass band arrangements). Pianists, of course, 
are the last people to scoff at such things, seeing how 
many arrangements they play themselves. What our 
correspondent wrote (none too clearly, be it said 
was ‘purists.’ We hope we shall be forgiven by 
Mr. Barlow, the writer, and the purist. 


to a pointless remark. 


The unabashed confessions of the Earl of 
Birkenhead at the dinner of the Federation of Britis! 
Music Industries have been given liberal space in the 
daily press. How far the noble lord was in earnest, 
nobody seems to know. It must be assumed, how- 
ever, that, as he is a politician, he meant what he 
This being so, we think the pick of his 
utterances should be recorded in a musical journal, in 
order that overhaulers of the volume in future years 
may see what an ex-Lord Chancellor said o 
January 28, 1925, before a London gathering which 
included a large proportion of the leading lights 0! 
| the musical world : 

On many an occasion 
from a moderately blameless head when the Royal 
Anthem was being sung because I was musically 
disqualified from identifying the tune. I never have in 

| my life been able to tell one tune from another, and it 

| hasalmost seemed to mea matter of singular unimportance 

| which tune was being played at any moment... 
Although I am a poor man, I would rather pay 4 £50 
than sit through any classical concert which has ever 
been exhibited in this or any other country. It has 
always seemed to me that music could only be tolerated 
on the basis that it was not too loud... : 
recommend British music to you with enthusiasm. We 
cannot, unfortunately, end it, so let us at least devote 
all our efforts to evolve from it something which, 
however it may be tortured and tried, may avoid giving 
offence to non-musical persons. 

|The speech has already been so much discusseé 

| that we do not feel called on to say much about © 


the hat has been struck 





of inspiration to account for it, but it certainly | We merely point out that only in regard to music § 
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confession ever made. An educated person 


such a 
who would rather pay £50 than visit a picture gallery 
or a theatre, or read a book, would decide that the 
matter was one for decent silence; nor would he 
announce to a gathering of literary lights his inability 
to distinguish a passage of Chaucer from one of 


Tennyson. In regard to the Earl’s alleged failure to 
recognise the National Anthem, we hope he was as 
uncomfortable as was an unmusical friend of ours on 
an occasion when the ‘Dead March’ was played on 
the organ at the end of a village church service, 
in memory of a Royal princess who had died 
during the preceding week. He was a prominent 
local figure and an ex-army officer, holding a 
number of official posts, but when the entire 
congregation stood as the familiar opening chords 
sounded, he made his way out of the church, to 
the astonishment and scandal of the villagers. 
His subsequent chagrin may be imagined. His 
case reminds us of the lady in the limerick : 

There was a young lady of Sheen, 

Whose musical sense was not keen ; 

For she said, ‘ It is odd, 

I can never tell ‘‘ God 

Save the Weasel ” from “‘ Pop goes 

the Queen.”’ 





wearing a tweed skirt and woollen golf coat and thick 
brogues, which is her favourite type of dress. 
So there is light on yet one more of the things 
that matter. 


Turning over the J/usical Times for January,'1881, 
recently, we came across an ‘ Occasional Note’ that 
is of interest in view of the development of wireless 
telegraphy. After quoting the S¢. /ames’s Gazette 
opinion that 

. . . the problem of utilising the telephone for the benefit 

of amateurs who wish to hear the music of public 

performances without leaving their own homes has 
been solved, 


the J/usical Times writer said he was ‘unable to 
take this sanguine view of the case,’ and went on to 
speak of the dissatisfaction of folk who had heard a 
recent Leeds Festival performance by wire. He 
quotes a letter from a New York writer, describing 
the defects of the telephonic transmission of music : 
The chief drawback is a confused, jangling, blurred 
sound, like the rattling of a large sheet of brass, which 
accompanies and envelops the very loud and very high 
tones in the choruses and fima/es. The other defect is 
the non-conveyance of the full quantity and exact 
quality of certain instruments, notably the violoncellos, 
double-basess, trombones, tubas, and percussion. 


On which the J/usical Times writer comments : 





It is customary to keep an eager public informed 
as to the details of dresses worn by Arime donne, but | 
hitherto musical journalists have been at least 
reticent concerning mere composers. An exception 
s being made by American writers where Stravinsky 
sconcerned. As the press on this side has so far 
told the public nothing about this important aspect 
of Stravinsky’s art, we make good the deficiency with 
the following from American musical journals : 

The second time I saw Stravinsky he had ona 
swallow-tail coat, and looked very much like other 
men in swallow-tail coats . But the first time was 

. in his apartment at the Hotel Langdon, and then 
he looked quite different, when he was attired in a light 
sweater jacket, decorated with alternate orange and 
grey stripes, vertical, which, after all, is quite different 
from what the average man wears, even at home. 

Besides, he wore amonocle on Monday. On Thursday 

he wore that same monocle round his neck, but when | 

he came to conduct he took no chances of disturbing it, 
producing a pair of gold-mounted spectacles, and 
clamping them carefully over his ears. 





And another : 

He was no longer the flamboyant figure in black and_ | 
mange who walked down the gang plank the day | 
before, but his costume was still individualistic. Goid 
chain bracelets flanked a wrist watch. Rings with 
vari-coloured stones covered his hands. With black | 
patent-leather dancing pumps, he wore grey bags, a_ | 
striped shirt, a black tie with a pearl scarfpin, and 
arose and taupe sweater. } 
On the other hand, we hear comparatively little | 
about Stravinsky’s music. It is an ominous sign, | 
‘ais shifting of interest from a composer's output to 
iS rings, monocle, patent-leather pumps, and 
grey bags. 


What have we of the English press to set against 
tis’ Nothing but a tiny paragraph in the Zady’s 
Companion which sets our mind at rest in regard to 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s costume. After telling us that 
when the Dame is conducting, ‘she is alert all the 
ime,’ the writer goes on : 

I saw her last conducting at a rehearsal ofan amateur 
Society who were to play ‘The Wreckers.’ She was 

& 


jnot w ires, but wireless! 
objects that the prophet indicated the reaching of the 
| telephone’s majority as the date of successful trans- 


Our readers will have no difficulty in estimating the 
value of an instrument which refuses to convey, or 
misrepresents, the sounds of half the instruments in the 
orchestra, and accompanies the tones of the rest with a 
noise ‘like the rattling of a large sheet of brass. On 
this testimony, backed by personal observation at 
Leeds, we are compelled to see in the telephone, as 
now used for musical purposes, a mere toy, interesting 
enough, but of slight practical value. 


He ends, however, with a note of hope and 
prophecy that reads strikingly to-day, forty-four years 


after it was written: 


No one, however, should ‘despise the day of small 
things.’ The telephone is at present a baby instrument. 
When its majority is attained, subscribers to our musical 
societies may be renting wires and listening to symphonies 
and oratorios by their own firesides, in all the ease of 
dressing-gown and slippers. 


A remarkably good long shot—except that we rent, 


And, in case a reader 


mission, we point out that the Electrophone Company 
has had its licensed domestic listeners for no less 
than thirty-two years. They were probably a small 
and select body, seeing that as recently as 1913 there 
were only two thousand of them. (In that year, by 
the by, performances from the Paris Opéra were ‘on 
tap.’ Visitors to Earl’s Court Exhibition, over 
twenty years ago, may remember that electrophones 
gave visitors music on payment of sixpence, per slot. 


In his ‘Gramophone Notes’ recently our 
contributor ‘ Discus,’ commenting on the plentiful 
supply of records of symphonies, chamber music, 
&c., said: ‘It would be interesting to hear how 
other countries compare with England in regard 
to the output of such records.’ So far as America is 
concerned, the answer appears in the following 
paragraph from the New York Musical Courier of 
February 5: 


For the first time complete talking machine records 
are available in this country of some of the most famous 
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symphonies and chamber music works. They should, 
it seems, be of particular value to students of 
orchestration, especially those who have the patience 
to do the necessary shifts and windings to play, for 
instance, the Dvorak ‘ New World’ Symphony, which 
is recorded in ten parts on five double-sided records. 
‘For the first time . . .!’ How many moons is 
it since we on this side first shifted and wound for 
the ‘New World’? Benighted England may be 
short of millionaires to subsidise her orchestras, 
but she has for years past had something even better 
—a musical public sufficiently large to make the 
issue of records of classical works a_ business 
proposition well worth the attention of practically all 
the British recording companies. The complete 
catalogue of H.M.V., for example, would make our 
New York confrére rub his eyes. 


News from over the water: we take the following 
from the New York J/orning Telegraph: 

A Britisher has invented a contrivance that can he 
fitted on safe doors and locks and which will open only 
in response to a musical note. If the instrument is 
tuned to A flat and a burglar basso sings A sharp at it 
nothing will happen. The cracksman will have to be 
equipped with a tuning-fork and strike the precise note 
before the lock will react to his tones. So that, when 
a man goes in for music over there, his friends don’t 
know whether he’s studying to become an opera singer 
or a yegg. One thing about life in dear old Lunnon 
—it may be grey, but it’s never dull. 

But those of us who are yeggs on the quiet easily get 
over the difficulty by putting into our jemmy-case a 
set of tuning-forks covering the whole gamut. 


, 


In our last month’s ‘Occasional Notes’ we gave 
a remarkable example of journalistic coincidence— 
two articles, word for word the same, signed by 
different authors, appearing in two journals at the 
same time. (See an explanatory letter, on page 248. 
Here is another, on a much smaller scale, but worth 
noting. 


a passage remarkably like one in a book published 
a few years ago, entitled ‘The Complete Organist’ 
chapter on Recitals). They are given below : 


Musical Mirror 

A recital programme sent to me from M—— very 
fussily insists upon the importance of silence on the 
yart of the audience. It thus concludes: 

I 
*IMPROVISATION : A STORM AT SEA’ 
SILENCE PLEASE! 

I am no great lover of these meteorological fantasias, 
as my readers know. It may have been realistic 
enough, but if it were no better than some I have sat 
through, then the instruction was unquestionably issued 
to the wrong party. 

The Complete Organist 

Directions to the audience as to the importance of 
silence are increasingly made. Most emphatic 
is the admonition, in large capitals, on the programmes 
of some lunch-hour recitals in a colonial city. It comes 
with special force on one programme in particular: 


‘IMPROVISATION : REPRESENTING A STORM’ 
SILENCE PLEASE! 


If this particular storm was no better than some we 
have sat through, the command was issued to the 


wrong party. 


| point at issue; it merely shows the desirability of 


The J/usical Mirror article (which is signed 
*Yor-keba ’) contains one or two other passages that 
have a familiar ring, though we cannot yet trace their 
parallels ; and we have on several previous occasions 
noticed this characteristic on ‘ Yor-keba’s’ part, 
He must often feel annoyed to find that so much of 
his work has been anticipated by other writers. 

We add that the question is raised here not on 
personal grounds, but as a matter of general and 
journalistic interest. Neither Mr. Bannard nor 
*Yor-keba ’ is personally known to us. 
















Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji writes pointing out that in 
alluding to the ‘ musical something-or-other,’ he had 
not in view the M/usical Times, but another journal, 
As we were under the impression that the Galli-Curci 
comment which roused his fury had appeared only 
in the Musical Times, we naturally fitted the cap on. 
This correction does not of course affect the real 












being specific. 













Rew Music 





CHURCH MUSIC 
A number of new settings of the Magnificat and 









In the .Wusical Mirror for February, under | 
the heading ‘The Organist and Choralist,’ appears | 


Nunc Dimittis should appeal to a variety of tastes, 
Those who can appreciate music with a decided 
modal flavour will be attracted by that of Ernest 
Bullock in the key of C with the minor seventh 
Novello). This key is, of course, the same thing 
|as the Mixolydian mode (G to G with no F sharp). 
Dr. Bullock has written broad, dignified phrases 
|for the voices, sometimes in unison, frequently in 
| two-part harmony, with two pairs of voices doubling 
|each other in the octave, and occasionally for four- 
| part unaccompanied singing. This simple, but 
| highly effective vocal writing, in conjunction with the 
admirable free organ part, should produce an 
impressive result. 

Quite different in style, though also off the beaten 
track, is the setting in E by E. L. M. Pritchard 
S.P.C.K. Church Music, No. 32). It is quite easy 

| to sing, and is mainly set for alternate men and boys 
|in unison, with optional verses for singing in four- 
| part harmony. The vocal writing is interesting, and 
| the organ part, though very simple, is well devised. 

Two settings from Banks & Son, York, provide 4 

| strong contrast with the above. That by Henry 
| Gibson is skilfully written, with a fair amount of 
| elaboration in the vocal parts. It has a decidedly 
| modern flavour, and its rather ornate style wil 
| probably appeal to many. It needs a good choir. In 
J. T. Horne’s setting in D minor, the vocal writing is 
bold and straightforward in style, with a fair amount 
of unison work. It is quite easy to sing. A florid 
organ part rather overworks a somewhat hackneyed 
formula. 

Also from Banks & Son come two anthems. 



































|W. E. Rowbottom’s ‘1 will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills’ is a_ well-written work for four voices 
|expressively treated, and containing parts fo 





| Soprano solo and semi-chorus. It is of only 
| moderate difficulty. Equally suited for an averagt 
| 





choir is E. Douglas Tayler’s festive setting of ‘Sin 

| we merrily unto God our Strength.’ A quiet middle 
| section gives opportunities for soprano and bass 
| solos and quartet. 
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A sin 
Church 


ple Benedicite by Geoffrey Shaw (S.P.C.K. 
Music, No. 31) may be recommended, It is 


well planned, and successfully avoids monotony. It 


sung in unison throughout, or in harmony, 
)panied. 

Two new settings of the Communion Service come 
from the Faith Press. ‘ Missa Sancti Petri,’ by 
T. Guy Lucas, is for four voices, unaccompanied, or 
the organ may duplicate the voice parts. A nine- 
fold Kyrie is included. The music is simple and 
straightforward, and is intended to be sung in free 
thythm. In some of the brisker sections this object 
would be more easily attained were the chord 
changes less frequent. For example, with the 
crotchet as unit, each word of the phrase, ‘We give 
thanks to Thee for Thy great glory’ is harmonized 
with a different crotchet chord, of which all except 
one are in root position, There is a bad misprint 
in the first bar of the second line of the Creed, where 
the treble note for ‘things’ should be F instead of A. 

The other setting is an adaptation for the English 
Church of John Taverner’s ‘ Western Wynde’ Mass, 
by Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.b. The Latin setting 
of this Mass, adapted for modern use by H. B. 
Collins, was reviewed last month. It was shown 
that the editor had found it necessary freely to 
cut certain movements in order to render them 
suitable for present-day use. The same thing has 
been done to a still greater extent in this English 
edition. The editor points out that ‘following the 
practice of the composer, who adapted at least two 
of his own Masses to English words, shorter music 
has been fitted to English than is originally set to 
Latin texts” The work of adaptation appears to 
have been well carried out, and the result is a setting 
of quite reasonable length, which should be welcomed 
by many. A good choir is, of course, needed. It 
should be noted that no setting for the Creed appears 
inthis edition. Also, a serious printer’s error occurs 
on page 7, second bar. Over the word ‘Lamb,’ the 
treble E requires a dot, and should be followed by a 
crotchet D. 

A glance through the Sixth Set of Novello’s 
Hymns and Tunes for Sunday School Anniversary 
Services makes abundantly clear the gratifying fact 
that within recent years there has been a marked 
mprovement in the standard of music used at these 
services. This latest set includes tunes by, amongst 
others, H. A. Chambers, Ethel Boyce (words also), 
Alec Rowley, and C. H. Lloyd. All the tunes appear 
n both notations, and the words are also issued 
separately, 

Specially written for these same services is a 
Hymn-Anthem, ‘ Happy Day! Festal Day !’ by H. A. 
Chambers, with words by Mary Bradford Whiting 

Novello). It is brightly-written, tuneful music, 
containing parts for children and for a four-part 
choir, which are manipulated in a very pleasing 
manner, G. G. 


may be 
unaccot 


\ NEW WORK ON THE PASSION 

_ Those who are looking for new music for use during 
the Lenten season might with advantage turn their 
attention to Sydney H. Nicholson’s recently-produced | 
work, ‘The Saviour of the World’—a Devotion on | 
the Passion (Faith Press, 6d.). The music 
$ for treble, tenor, and baritone solos, choir, and 
organ. There is also a part for a Reader, which 
maybe taken either by a priest or a layman. The 
atrangement of the words is by the Rev. C. G. 





25. 


commonplace as 


Douglas. The proses are mainly from Holy Scripture 
or the Book of Common Prayer. 

The argument of this Devotion is as follows: 
Part 1, Creation’s Worship; Part 2, Creation’s 
Weariness; Part 3, Creation’s Pain and the Pro- 
phetic Answer; Part 4, The Message of Salvation ; 
Part 5, The Passion (according to St. Luke) ; Part 6, 
The Continual Remembrance. As a preparation for 
Section 5, it is suggested that a Procession be held 
where possible. During the Procession two stations 
are made—one at the font and a second at the 
chancel. Organ interludes are provided, so arranged 
that they may be shortened or lengthened to meet 
varying needs. All the music at this stage should be 
sung unaccompanied. Should the Procession not be 
desired, a dozen or so pages are omitted, thus 
providing an opportunity for a convenient ‘cut’ in a 
somewhat lengthy work. 

As regards the music, we think it will be generally 
conceded that Mr. Nicholson has produced a work 
which should have no small share in influencing for 
good the standard of present-day church music— 
particularly music dealing with the subject of the 
Passion. Not the least successful features are the 
numerous hymns which occur at intervals, and 
in the singing of which the congregation- takes a 
share. For these some admirable tunes have been 
written, the treatment of which has been effectively 
varied by the use of descant and faux-bourdon. 
Although the music is nowhere really difficult, to 
ensure its full effect the choir should be capable of 
good unaccompanied singing. Good soloists are also 
needed, the baritone in particular having a great deal 
of work to do. On p. 38 there is a misplaced treble 
clef. G. G. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

New compositions for chamber music are few at all 
times, and perhaps the added expense of publication 
since the war has made both publishers and composers 
more cautious than they were wont to be, This 
month the new works of this class amount to four— 
all published by Messrs. Augener. The first is a new 
edition of Schumann’s Quartet in A minor, hitherto 
obtainable only in a German edition. It will be 
welcomed, | imagine, for the cult of Schumann has 
not yet passed its zenith, We have come to regard 
him more critically than his admirers of the last 
generation used todo. At the same time, it must be 
said that he appeals now to a wider circle than ever. 
If he is inclined to be a little too ‘fair and square’ at 
times, if he has an unconquerable passion for 
repetition, if he firmly believes that four parts are 
better than three (hence the monotony of his orches- 
tration), he has nevertheless expressed certain moods 
of intimate charm and refinement in a way which 
ensures for him the lasting gratitude of musicians. 
His Quartets have never lost their attraction for both 
performers and listeners. The present edition is as 
clear and neat as anyone could wish. 

The other novelties are Three Dances for string 
quartet or string orchestra with double-bass (ad 
libitum) and pianoforte, the composer being Adam 
Carse. By the alternative of a string orchestra, with 
or without double-bass and with or without pianoforte, 
Mr. Carse has spread his net wide. He has also 
taken other precautions. His melody has a pleasant 
lilt, and his harmonies are deft, yet he avoids the 
successfully as over-elaboration. 
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His music is not great music. But it is engaging,| style. There is conviction in these songs, with their 
useful, and the very thing for students anxious to| bold transitions and enterprising rhythms. (In the 
= P —— half-hour - oe oes pe hag ~ page 1 of a yl og wi a trap oe the 
The three dances—Dainty Dance, Langui ance, | sight-reading pianist—the sharp belongs to the E, 
and Waltz—are of much the same moderate difficulty, | not the G.) Graham Peel’s ‘In City Streets’ is 
the first violin part being quite possible to a violinist} a tuneful and effective setting of verses by 
who knows his fifth position. B. V. Ada Smith, wherein the lure of London is contrasted 
7 ; unfavourably with the countryside (Forsyth). 
| From Enoch’s comes vol. 3 of by English Ayres,’ 
, ‘ SONGS 7 — by Peter W — and 7 — This 
Among the many songs awaiting review an/set contains twenty-one numbers y various 
unusually large number are of high quality. Peter| composers, with copious biographical and other 
Warlock’s ‘Late Summer’ and ‘The Singer’ are| notes. There is no need to discuss these delightful 
short essays well up to his best standard, with real| songs. The same publishers send also a song of 
tunes for the voice, and beautifully written pianoforte | Peter Warlock’s, ‘Milkmaids.’ The words are from 
parts (Augener). jan ee ——- and the tune is a capital ditty with a 
Alec Rowley has provided delicate and expressive | smack of folk-song. 
settings of a couple of poems from madrigal sources} _Purcell’s beautiful ‘ When I am laid in earth’ has 
-* My lovely wanton jewel’ and ‘O softly singing lute.’ | just been issued in separate song form by Novello. 
Gerrard Williams’s ‘The Windmill’ is in refreshing | Here, again, mere mention is sufficient. 
contrast to most songs dealing with this subject. | —- 
The impression of size and strength is given without | CHORAL MUSIC : UNISON SONGS 
couse tthe ual ustrous and vulgar methods| pre, as usual, there isso much new material th 
h -(Wintl oot *|only a part of it can be reviewed, and that but 
Appy inthrop Rogers). | briefly. 
a gehe Same compose has set a couple of ld poems | im the School Aus Review series are sm 
Sweet Sweeting ’—to music that is perhaps too self- | tunetel cunmagies 7 am Roumy ¥ : me 7 
consciously medizval. The alternative version with | Fisherman, Whither «ay and Thoen-Apple 
string quartet accompaniment would be more | cues’) ans Acther Bicanese Sngwenays ). pan 
effective than the pianoforte form. The keyboard | "2v¢ Che ane of being Sage Gas panes 
“98 i a : | virtue less common with children’s songs than it 
instrument is rarely happy with an_ austere} NY 
mode and texture of this kind. Hubert Foss has | °*E™* to be (evens). 
provided an effective (though too sophisticated) | msag Ge eon exungis Sem Se Cutest See 
accompaniment to the _ folk-song, ‘The trees | UaY es seen Sey Ene J; re 
they do grow high’ (a Hertfordshire version regen go reer e o Feanea traditional —— pn 
E. J. Moeran has done the same (with a more | du ma Blonde’; the same composer's version of a 
practised hand) for a Norfolk folk-song ‘The| oa. a pe ep geri ae ae ee 
Sailor and Young Nancy.’ The use of a po amg, The Last Long Mile,’ in which the pianoforte part 
unison, as suggested would make this song very | now? ne ag os ae oe ry ee 2 = 
effective. Very bold and full of character is W. G ah berage—s a wens & oe : ha 
Whittaker’s ‘The Chief Centurions,’ a setting of some | . rear eog (hans & oe Se : mow eg } 
lines by John Masefield. The form is largely that of | Monn ta gene of the cong, * wont es 
7s een ; Sas Nn | broom’ (wherein are some rhythmical difficulties that 
a free ground bass, and some of the dissonances | -.1) for skill). F 
hae to be lived with awhile beforeonegets on terms] siainer & Dell have iaued a Mans fo soy 
with Sealine saemel sions by A. H. Fox-Stre rr. |. Phe sheep under the snow,’ arranged by Henry ©. 
> | tein ansiations by A. fH. fb ox-strangways, | | ey, whose effective version of the song for s.A.T.1 
=. J. Potts, and Steuart Wilson—‘ The Inner Light’| «. you -Lnown 
*Du bist die Ruh’), ‘The Novice’ (‘ Die junge| ; 
Nonne’), ‘ The Quiet Night’ (‘ Nacht und Triiume’), | 
and ‘The Setting Sun’ (‘ Freiwilliges Versinken’).| For two-part singing (Ss.) there is an attractive 
Such fine editions need no more than bare mention | arrangement of Mendelssohn’s ‘ You spotted snakes, 
(Oxford Press). |a capital piece for light staccato work and bright 
First-rate in every way are four songs by Arthur| voices with good high notes. The parts are not 
a ‘Man and Woman’ is a vigorous setting, | difficult. Much the same description applies to 
in old style, yet original, of Motteux’s ‘Man is for| Percy Fletcher’s ‘The Fairy Queen’ (‘ Come, follow, 
woman made’; ‘To Phillis, milking her flock’ has a| follow me, You fairy elves that be’), for s.s. ; the 
delightful pianoforte part, with a leaping figure| song ends with an ad /#d. dance. Mr. Fletcher has 
which gives us the picture very neatly. In ‘The| written also a tuneful song for s.a., ‘The New Year 
Piper’ the instrument is used again with graphic| Comes,’ with which is issued an arrangement, with 
effect ; and noless happy is the atmospheric suggestion | descant, of ‘All through the night.’ For S.S.A 
in ‘The Moon.’ Singers and players with imagina-|there is an arrangement of Adam Carse’s 
tion and skill will revel in these songs. Eric Fogg|‘Nursery Rhymes’; of Bantock’s ‘O can ye se¥ 
has written yet one more setting of Keats’s ‘The| cushions’; and an excellent setting of ‘Now is the 
Devon Maid’—tuneful, and good despite a few/ month of maying,’ by Amherst Webber, for soprane 
touches of the obvious (Elkin). Percy Turnbull has} solo and s.s.A. chorus. By the way, what is the 
gone to Herrick—drawing, not on the overworked | authority for the foot-note telling us that in ‘Say, 
amorous and blossomy side of that queer poet-parson, | dainty nymphs and speak, Shall we play barley 
but on his religious numbers. The text of ‘To God’! break,’ ‘speak’ is pronounced ‘spake’ ?) All the 
and ‘Ejaculation to God’ is not for every singer or | songs mentioned in this paragraph are published by 
audience. Mr. Turnbull has a strong Whittaker-like | Novello. 
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From the Oxford Press come three 
settings of old words), by Jane M. Joseph, for 
s.s,A., unaccompanied, well written and attractive ; 
and ‘May Day Carol,’ by Gerrard Williams, a 
traditional song arranged for four equal voices 
unaccompanied (better suited to women’s than to 
men’s voices, and so included here). 

Rather difficult, but well worth the pains, is 
Eleanor C. Rudall’s ‘The Robin,’ for s.s.a. and 
pianoforte (Joseph Williams). 

A choir able to manage rapid free s.s.s.a. writing 
unaccompanied) would find good work in Kenneth 
Finlay’s arrangement of the Scots song, ‘The 
Gallant Weaver’ (Boosey). 


MALE-VOICE CHOIR 


Good fun and excellent practice are in Adam 
Carse’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ (T.T.B.B.). They call for 
alert singing and the free style which so many 
choirs of this kind lack. By way of contrast, here 
is an arrangement for T. (or A.) T.B.B. of Sullivan’s 
‘Hymn of the Homeland.’ Both these are issued by 
Novello. 

A good knowledge of choral effect is shown by 
Kenneth Finlay in his arrangement for T.T. (or 
baritone), baritone, and B., of a Highland melody to 
Blackie’s words, ‘My faithful fond one’ (Joseph 
Williams|, and, for the same combination, of ‘ The 
Lass of Gowrie’ (Boosey). 


MIXED-VOICE CHOIRS 


There can be little doubt that too many choral 
conductors, in their enthusiasm for Bach, make the 
mistake of attacking such immense works as the 


Mass and Passions when their forces would be far | 


better employed in dealing with the Cantatas. (It is 
not so much a matter of technical difficulty as of 
physical endurance.) It is good to see the stock of 
Cantatas in English versions steadily growing. 
Paterson’s have done specially good service in 
ssuing Bach’s two light examples—‘ The Peasant 
Cantata’ and ‘The Coffee Cantata.’ The editors, 
J. Michael Diack and Harry Edgar Baker, have 
skilfully adapted both works for stage presentation, 
as well as for choral use. This tuneful music 
should enlist a host of friends among folk who 
might shy at Bach’s other Cantatas. The same 
publishers have also brought out a compilation of 
Bach choral movements, under the title of the 
‘Hundredth Psalm.’ This is announced as the first of 
aseries of works in which certain choral movements 
of Bach’s which are set to texts unsuitable for English 
use, will be adapted to scriptural or other fitting 
words, due care being taken to preserve the mood of 
the original. The number under notice consists of a 
ine lengthy chorus (partly for double-choir), a chorale 
4 German version of the ‘Old rooth’), a shortish 
‘our-part chorus, and a concluding choral (the 
‘oxology set to the ‘Old rooth’). The editors are 
st Ivor Atkins and J. Michael Diack. A word 
of praise is due to the bold, clear print and excellent 
binding of these Cantatas. 

An issue of Bach’s Church Cantatas has been 


‘tarted by the Oxford Press, the first number being | 
k (‘Das neugeborne Kindelein’). | 
Dt. W. G. Whittaker is the editor, and Prof. | 
sanford Terry is responsible for the Englishing of | 


‘Sing we the Birth’ 


| 
carols 


works was left by Bach as a figured bass. It is now 
generally understood (at all events by musicians 
likely to perform the Cantatas) that the necessary 
filling-in is the work of the editor ; this being so, it is 
customary to set the music out with no indications as 
to where Bach ends and the editor begins. One may 
agree with Dr. Whittaker that such indications are 
desirable, without approving of his method of 
printing his contribution to the score in small type. 
It is modest and honest, but bothering to the eye- 
sight of the player. Excellent features in this edition 
are the page of analysis and the attractive cover. 
The choruses are published in a separate form—a 
move that will be appreciated by choral society 
treasurers. 

A curious piece of adaptation is ‘A Song of 
Devotion.’ It consists of Mendelssohn’s first Organ 
Sonata, arranged for solo quartet, chorus, and organ 
by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone (H. W. Gray ; Novello). 
The choral in the first movement obviously suggests 
something of the kind, and the voices enter at this 
point, singing the choral unaccompanied. The 
text of this portion of the work is an English 
hymn, the arranger providing the subsequent words. 
The work asa whole appears to be very-effective. 
Thus, in the recitative which precedes the /7na/e, the 
quiet, canonic parts are given to a solo quartet, some- 
times unaccompanied, the organ entering with the 
big chords between the phrases. The /7za/e is so 
skilfully treated that it might well pass for an 
original choral work with a particularly well written 
organ part. Opinions will differ as to the justification 





of this adaptation, but there can be no doubt about 
the excellence of its carrying-out, and, so far as can 


be judged by the eye, the result should be effective. 

It is not clear from the title whether Roger- 
| Ducasse’s ‘ Madrigal’ for four voices and orchestra 
| is for vocal quartet or chorus. It is published in an 
|edition with pianoforte accompaniment, and the 
| voice parts may be had separately. The text is in 
| French—a poem of Moliére. The music is difficult, 

and not to be appraised without a_ hearing 
| (Durand). 
| Maurice Jacobson’s Choral Fantasia on airs from 
|‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ for tenor solo (ad /7é.), mixed- 
| voice chorus, and orchestra, ought to be a popular 
success. The tunes need no bush, and the arranging 
| and linking up could hardly be better. An ingenious 
}touch is on page 15 of the vocal score, where 
|‘ The first time at the looking-glass’ and ‘ Over the 
hills and far away’ are combined happily. The 
Fantasia, would give choirs a jolly time as relief 
from the usual over-serious work of such singers 
Curwen),. 

A few effective small works remain for mention— 
Kenneth Finlay’s ‘Through the Wood’ (S.A.T.B.), a 
modal song in folk-song style to Scottish words 
Boosey) ; Michael Cavendish’s ‘To former joy’ 
S.S.A.T.B.) and ‘Every bush now = springing’ 
(S.S.A.T.B.), two additions to the series of English 
madrigals transcribed by Peter Warlock and Philip 
Wilson (Enoch); and Alfred H. Allen’s ‘Wolfram’s 
Dirge’ (S.S.A.A.T.B.), a well-written and expressive 
setting of a poem by Beddoes (Stainer & Bell). 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Holst’s ‘ Toccata’ is said to be his first work for 


the text. Both notations are used in the chorus, with | pianoforte, and it therefore has special interest. 


As everybody 
of these 


somewhat crowded result at times. 
“nows, a great deal of the accompaniment 


Clearly the composer is under no delusions as to the 
potentialities of the instrument. He doesn’t give it 
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long sustained melodies to sing, or expect it to sustain | pianistic effect of a somewhat old-fashioned type. 
clearly three or four clumps of notes of differing |and would make capital studies (Joseph Williams), 
tonality. For him the pianoforte means percussion,| There is abundant character in Alexandre , 
and accordingly he takes an old Northumbrian pipe | Tcherepnin’s ‘ Feuilles Libres,’ a set of four pieces, | 
tune, and spins from it eight pages of moto ferfetuo,| three on the gloomy side, the other marked /-xci#é, | 
making the most of the brittle, xylophone-like effects | and containing some wild work in the g/issando line, 
of the top notes. Harmonic variety is got by plunges All four call for good players (Durand). 
into unexpected keys rather than by modulation. A ae 
bracing, brilliant bit of work, and a good study in aa : ‘ 
getting about the keyboard with neatness and despatch as Se I 
(Curwen). The production of large-scale works for organ : 
Eugéne Goossens’s ‘Ships’ is a set of Three| seems at the present time to be left to France. Here : 
Preludes, descriptive of a tug, a tramp, and a liner. | is Louis Vierne’s fifth Symphony (Durand), an affair ‘ 
As usual in such cases, a good deal depends on the | of seventy pages. A composition of such magnitude 2 
label, but there is no denying the mastery shown in the | would stand a poor chance of publication in England, 
writing. Mr. Goossens credits the pianoforte with|yet there are more organs and organists, more 
all sorts of faculties, and really manages to rake out | recitals, and a far bigger public for organ music 
an astonishingly good case for it. It need hardly|in England than in France. An anomalous state of 
be said that these pieces are very difficult. They | things, surely. 
are strong meat in every way, but a good deal This Symphony of Vierne’s is unequal. So far pl 
of the music appeals at once—e.g., the opening | as sustained excellence goes, the composer seems to 0 
of ‘The Tug,’ and the expansive feeling of ‘The| have reached his best in the third Symphony, with the pl 
Liner’ (Curwen). | second running it close. No. 5 consists of five Fi 
Felix White’s ‘On Fancy’s Wing’ is overloaded, | movements—Gvave (in the gloomy, enigmatic style of an 
surely ; the wing is clogged. Here is a case of too|the Prelude in No. 4), Allegro Molto Marcato, - 
many notes and too much dissonance (Curwen),. Tempo di Scherzo, Larghetto, and Final. The Tt 
It is a relief to turn to a set of pieces by Purcell, | opening and closing movements have a connecting ex 
Byrd, Arne, &c., edited by Thomas F. Dunhill under | link, the theme of the Grave (A minor) being changed D; 
the title of ‘Old English Masters’—a delightful set | from a vague halting series of notes into a bright, ha 
of pieces of moderate difficulty (Joseph Williams). | swinging tune. But the connection between the two po: 
Two albums of similar style are Ernest Austin’s | is practically only on paper ; very few hearers would = 
‘Borrowed Melodies’ (Larway) and Thomas F./detect it. The A//egro Marcato is a_ splendid La 
Dunhill’s ‘English Folk-Song Pieces’ (Joseph|}movement save for some over-chromatic moments. , 
Williams). Mr. Austin has gone to Wales for this| The Scherzo recalls that of No. 3 in its use of am] 
set. Both these collections are admirable examples} pungent harmonies—most people will find the ada 
of simple, yet musicianly, treatment of folk-melodies.|continued pungency monotonous. The Largheti ws 
Tuneful, and of moderate difficulty, are Ethel Boyce’s| contains some exquisite music, especially in its 7 
Suite, ‘The Garland’ (Augener) ; Charles H. Lloyd’s | opening section, and at the end, where the theme is ~ 
‘Catch me if you can,’ ‘In the gloaming,’ and| given to an 8-ft. pedal, with undulating harmonies. R.. 
*Scouts’ March’ (Augener) ; and Sinding’s ‘ Dance} The /7ma/ is a typical French Ad/a Toccata move- a 
Steps,’ ‘Legend,’ and ‘ Joy’ (Augener). The last-|ment, a simple theme brilliantly accompanied Yt 
named requires a good deal of skill in arpeggio|Contrast is provided by some involved chromatic side 
playing by both hands. | material—rather too much of it, perhaps. On the a 7 
John Ireland’s Prelude in E flat is a grimly serious | whole, one feels that Vierne is repeating himself a pe 
bit of work, with some characteristic clashings. It} good deal in all the passages where the interest |s —_ 
is not extremely difficult in regard to technique, but it| mainly harmonic. He is far too fond of dissonances mod 
calls for a good deal on the mental side (Augener). | based on the tonal scale. Nothing more quickly onye 
Quite unnecessary, surely, is Pouishnov’s transcrip- | clogs than such progressions ; the diminished seventh = ; 
tion of the ballet music from ‘Rosamund.’ A| is robust by the side of them. Apart from this (which — 
straightforward arrangement might be welcome, but | will not strike everybody as a defect) the Symphony aw 
there should be no use for the transcriber’s anach-|is a fine work. It is perhaps over long ; some of the pec 
ronistic harmonies (Enoch). Nor is it easy to| repetition and development might have been spared — 
understand anybody wanting a pianoforte version | One need scarcely add that it is very difficult. — 
of the ballet music from ‘William Tell.’ Still, here} Who would have expected an organ piece by Pa 
it is (Augener), Yet more Rossini—this time the} Mendelssohn at this time of day? Yet a Prelude cua’ 
Suite from ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ (Chester). jin C minor, edited by Sir Ivor Atkins, has just beet Pe ae 
Of Eugéne Goossens’s ‘Two Studies,’ the second | published by Paterson. The title tells us it was hat m 
a Scherso, seems to be best. It is ingenious |’ composed for Henry E. Dibdin, Esquire.’ It 1s 4 tg 
rhythmically, and contains some gorgeous harmony. | three-page essay, quiet and thoughtful, and woul abou 
No. 1, ‘ Folk-tune,’ takes a simple air, and gradually | make a capital voluntary, study, or even a recila = 
smothers it with luscious chords. ‘These two effective | item, when something simple and subdued is wante¢ = 
pieces are rather less difficult than most of his} The piece was a sequel to Mendelssohn’s visit Dr. | 
pianoforte music Chester). Edinburgh. Dibdin took him to Trinity Church Polytec 
Alec Rowley’s ‘Homage Suite’ consists of ajtry the organ, and on his return to Germany the Contem 
Prelude, Saraband, and Rigadoon—tributes to the | composer wrote the Prelude and sent it to Dibdin Ravel, 
memory of Gibbons, Purcell, and Blow. They are|who had a few copies lithographed. The pice Barlow, 
well written, but a trifle fussy, perhaps, in their| slight as it is, is worthy of its place beside the rest" HR Lables 
insistence on accented auxiliary notes. They are} Mendelssohn’s organ music. ' Tune,’ ] 
fairly difficult (Winthrop Rogers). The influence of Among American writers for the organ a prominet! ‘Study 4 
Chopin is plainly seen at times in Reginald King’s| place seems likely to be taken by Leo Sowerby Ravel’s ¢ 
‘Five Preludes,’ which show a good management of | His ‘ Prelude on the Benediction’ (Boston Music © ; 
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shows skill and high aim. It is practically a| 
Prelude and Fugue, the subject being the Plainsong | 
for ‘Ite missa est.’ The music is an effective blend | 
of the free and austere. It is moderately difficult. 

J. Stuart Archer has made an easy and effective 
arrangement of the ‘Hindoo Song’ from ‘Sadko’ 
Paxton). 

Good Wedding Marches are so rare that there 
should be a welcome for that by Basil Harwood just 
published (Novello), It has breadth and dignity, 
and is well suited to any festive occasion, or 
recital. It is of moderate difficulty. Alfred Hollins’s 
‘Barcarolle’ is typical of the composer, flowing and | 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


ZOLIAN-VOCALION 


Many people think that Dvorak wrote only one 
Humoresque. To such may be recommended a 
1o-in, d.-s. giving three others from the set that 
made up Op. 1o1. They are played by the Life 
Guards Band, in an arrangement made by Retford. 
The loud passages strike me as coarse ; otherwise the 
record is good. 

Jelly @Aranyi is heard in an A/legro from a 
Martini Sonata and a Scherzando of Marsich— 


tuneful, and pleasant to player and hearer (Novello). 
H.G. | neither piece being of great moment. The per- 
formance is rougher than we expect from this fine 

player ; the fault may be in the recording (10-in. d.-s.). 
| York Bowen gives us an exceptionally good 

Messrs. Joseph Williams are the only firm of| pianoforte record, playing his own Arabesque and 
publishers to contribute violin music this month,| Debussy’s ‘Jardins sous la Pluie.’ Not only is the 
Of their novelties we feel inclined to give first| playing brilliant—the tone-quality is well above the 
place to Arthur Somervell’s ‘Old Tunes for Young | average (12-in. d.-s. 

Fiddlers,’ which fully carries out the promise of its| Ireland’s ‘The Holy Boy’ and Fauré’s ‘ Elégie,’ 
title. ‘The tunes are excellent; they are well pre-| arranged for viola, beautifully played by Lionel Tertis, 
sented, and are harmonized simply and effectively.| are on a 12-in. d.-s. The Ireland piece is played 
Their technical range is very moderate, and does not| minus pianoforte. I put it that way instead of 
extend beyond the third position. Mr. Spencer | following the label and describing the performance 
Dyke, who has bowed and fingered the violin part, | as ‘ unaccompanied,’ because it 7s accompanied—by 
has also turned ‘Annie Laurie’ into a second|the vilest scratch a record can produce. Until 
position exercise—well, there are worse introductions | extraneous noises are things of the past, the recording 
to the ‘even’ and more difficult positions than ‘ Annie | companies must think twice before issuing records of 
Laurie.’ | one-dimensional music. A bare, melodic line simply 

Stewart Macpherson’s ‘A Lament’ is more| makes the record shout, ‘Hark at my scratch!’ 
ambitious in scope and technique, but equally} (Here I may add that all these A2.-Voc. records are 
adapted to teaching purposes. Melody of this| scratchier than they should be. But thanks are due to 
kind is an excellent preparation for the bowing of | the Company for abolishing the hideous and obscure 
wagios of a certain type and for the study of tone-| black and green label in favour of a cheerful red 
production. | and black that may easily be read. 

Richard H. Walthew’s Serenade-Sonata in F minor| ‘The vocal records include one of Constance Willis 
belongs to a different order of things. There is no| singing Chaminade’s ‘Ritornelle’ and Brahms’s 
thought of bringing up the young idea the way it|‘The Sandman’ (10-in. ‘The singer is described 
should go when you write a sonata. The only con-|as a contralto, but sounds like a mezzo-soprano ; 
sideration is the expression of original ideas, and|a pleasant voice. She badly overdoes the ra//. in 
very often the performer must shift for himself as|the brahms_ song Roy Henderson—Cowen’s 
best he can. Walthew it quite considerate for a|‘Onaway awake, beloved’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘To 
modern. Neither the pianoforte nor the violin has/| the Forest’ (10-in.; he is better in the Cowen song, 
anything to do which could be at all described as| though the quick passages come out too much like a 
‘un’-pianistic or ‘un’-violinistic. His ideas are| patter-song; in ‘To the Forest’ he relies too much 
attractive if not particularly distinguished, and if the} on «7éva¢o for expression, and is given to pressing 
use of certain figures appears at a reading a trifle| the tone on the longer notes Malcolm McEachern 
monotonous it is quite possible that a performance|in Fisher’s ‘Spanish Gold’ and Breville-Smith’s 
supervised by the composer may convey a different |‘ Witch of Bowden’ (10-in., diction unusually good) ; 
mpression, |Giulio Crimi in excerpts from ‘Zaza’ and ‘La 

Schumann’s ‘Abendlied’ has been arranged by| Favorita’ (12-in., ear-splitting with an ordinary 
many people and for many instruments. WW. H./| needle) ; and Eric Marshall in arias from ‘ Dinorah’ 
Squire's arrangement for violoncello and pianoforte| and ‘Don Sebastiano’ (12-in., a fine ringing voice, 
accompaniment (Joseph Williams) is not only careful} with far more variety and appeal than most of the 
but meticulous. Almost every note in the ’cello part| much-boomed Italian operatic men singers. But 
ears directions for fingering, and expression marks/can it be that many people prefer to hear Mr. 
abound. B. V. | Henderson in extracts from defunct operas rather 
___| than in a couple of fine songs ?). 


STRING MUSIC 


COLUMBIA 


Dr. Eaglefield-Hull lectured to a large audience at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, on January 16, on ‘ Four} 
Vontemporary Composers ’—Bax, Barték, Scriabin, 
Ravel 


By an oversight last month I omitted to give the 
: : and | title of the Brahms work I was reviewing. As most 
: The illustrations were played by Miss Margaret | readers probably guessed, it was the first Symphony. 
~atlow, Miss Thelma Bryon, Mrs. Clifford Austin, and Miss| The only orchestral work in this month’s Columbia 
~atalestri¢re, and included Bax’s ‘Lullaby’ and ‘A Hill/ batch is Ravel’s ‘ Pavane pour une Infante défunte,’ 
Tune,’ Bartok’s ‘Sonatina’ and ‘ Bear Dance,’ Scriabin’s| played by the Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
Study for the Left Hand,’ No. 2, and Sonata No. 10, and | conducted by Frank Bridge (12-in. d.-s.). One would 
‘avel’s Sonatina and ‘ L’Oiseau Triste.’ expect this piece to record particularly well, but the 
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result is disappointing, being colourless and not very 
clear—a great pity in the case of a beautiful and 
popular work which, apparently, has not been recorded 
hitherto. We have had too much duplicating of 
successful records: here is a legitimate opening for 
another shot. 

On the other hand, a work that has now been 
recorded so brilliantly that the result can hardly be 
excelled is Mozart’s B flat Quartet, played by the 
Léner party (three 12-in. d.-s.). Here is Mozart at 
his best, played and reproduced as near to perfection 
as any reasonable being can desire. 

Wood-wind instruments are very successful vi 
the gramophone ; and Brahms’s Trio for clarinet, 
pianoforte, and violoncello is not often heard. This 
two-fold reason made one turn on a record of the 
work with more than usual interest. The players 
are Messrs. Draper, Hamilton Harty, and Squire. 
The balance leaves at times a good deal to be 
desired. We get delightful bits of the clarinet, 
but on the whole the ’cello bosses the show. The 
pianoforte tone is excellent, and one wishes 
there were more of it. Evidently this combination 
of instruments sets up a problem in balance that has 
not been solved. But the records are very welcome 
additions to the gramophone repertory, if only for 
the fact of their giving us a chance of getting on terms 
with a type of chamber music that is too rarely 
heard (three 12-in. d.-s.). 

Delius’s Sonata No. 2, for violin and pianoforte, 
is recorded on two io-in. d.-s., played by Albert 
Sammons and Howard-Jones. ‘That the playing is 
first-rate goes without saying, and the interest lies 
there rather than in the work itself. Delius is not 
often happy in any medium other than the orchestra. 

Lionel Tertis gives us a capital record of a Bach 


air ‘an arrangement of one of the Schemelli Song 


Book numbers) and an Aria by Porpora(1o0-in. d.-s.). | 


Casals gives us some fascinating playing in an 
arrangement of a Mendelssohn ‘ Song without Words’ 
that in E, sometimes called ‘Serenade’), and 
Tchaikovsky's Melody in E flat (10-in. d.-s.), 
last word in grace and finish, surely ! 


One of the finest of Handel’s songs is ‘ Hark, the | 


tempest wildly raging,’ from ‘Partenope.’ It is here 
recorded, splendidly sung by Norman Allin, the florid 
passages being clear, and the long phrasing masterly. 
Che orchestral accompaniment is rather indefinite. 
On the other side is Charles Wood's ‘ Ethiopia saluting 
the Colours.’ 
than usually serious defect, as the text is so much 
out of the ordinary run that the hearer can hardly 
grasp the import of the song even by hearing. (Plunket 
Greene said recently, in a letter to the Odserver, 
that the words of this song must be familiar to the 
audience before a note is sung.) Mr. Allin manages 
the old slave-woman’s broken utterances very effec- 
tively. 
been an improvement. We don’t get enough of the 
suggestion of the army on the march. What a fine 
imaginative bit of work this song is, both in words 
and music 

Rex Palmer makes what I imagine to be his 
gramophone débit in a couple of ‘ Elijah’ extracts— 
‘Is not His word like a fire?’ and ‘It is enough.’ 
A good, telling voice, not quite big enough for the 
first of these pieces, perhaps. Words clear, as we 
might expect from a B.B.C. announcer; but the 
clearness seems to be achieved at the cost of flow. 
It sounds a bit square and stilted. A strong point 
is the capital pace and energy (12-in. d.-s.). I like 


The | 


Here the words are not clear—a more | 


A more telling accompaniment would have | 


Mr. Palmer less in his other records—Aiken’; 
‘Maire, my girl’ and ‘The Ballad-Monger,’ from 
Easthope Martin’s ‘Songs of the Fair.’ The words 
are less clear, and the songs are but so-so, 
(10-in, d.-s.). 

Surely Purcell’s ‘I attempt from love’s sickness’ 
is a man’s song? It never sounds convincing from 
a woman. Dora Labbette’s singing of it suffers, too, 
from overmuch pulling-about of the time. (And, by 
the way, she uses an arrangement that introduces a 
dreadful bit of harmonization.) On the other side 
she is heard to far greater advantage in Lehmann’s 
*O tell me, nightingale’ (10-in, d.-s.). 


H.M.V. 


Only one orchestral record is in this month’s batch, 
but that one is a top-notcher. It fills four sides, and 
gives us Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ played 
by the Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates, 
As usual, Tchaikovsky’s scoring comes through the 
ordeal with flying colours—the figure is specially 
appropriate to this wildly-whirling and vividly-hued 
music. I have heard nothing better on the 
gramophone than the best bits of this, especially the 
little fluttering scale-passages for the flute. They are 
of fascinating delicacy and clearness. Hearing this 
record, one sees Mr. Coates ‘all out,’ and not in vain 

No less successful in its very different way is the 
record of the Virtuoso String Quartet’s performance 
|of Beethoven’s E minor Quartet (four 12-in.). This, 
lone of the composer’s very finest works, is recorded 
|complete, and the level of performance and 
| reproduction is, if anything, above the average. The 
| sonority is an excellent feature—there is little of the 
apologetic boxed-up effect that takes the gilt off so 
| many chamber music records. 
Another popular work that appears uncut this 
| month is Franck’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata (four 
| 12-in.). The players are Thibaud and Cortét. The 
| recording shows a great advance on a previous one 
of this work. The pianoforte tone is good, save in 
|the opening A//egre/to, where the chords come out 
on my machine, at all events) rather lumpily. 0 
the playing there is no need to speak. Balance is 
unusually good. Popular success, we know, came to 
| Franck so late in life that he had no more than the 
merest taste of it. ‘ You see, they begin to understand 
me at last,’ he said, after the first performance 
of his Quartet. (He was then sixty-nine years 
|old ; think of it, young composers in a hurry!) And 
here he is, on the gramophone. Of the little group 
of mature works on which his fame rests, the 
|Symphony, ‘Le Chasseur Maudit,’ the Symphonic 
Variations, and the Sonata have now been recorded, 
and I understand the Quartet is on the way. (A 
problem for the recorders, this last, for it is abou! 
the longest of quartets, and leaves very little change 
|out of an hour. But we shall be grateful if we get 
only the lovely first movement.) 

Among vocal records a very high place must be 
given to that of Fernand Ansseau and Helea 
Sadoven, in the /inma/e of ‘Carmen.’ This is a really 
fine bit of work all round—not forgetting the vividly 
reproduced orchestral part of the score. This 
performance is in two parts, on a 12-in. 

Battistini is recorded singing ‘A tanto amor: 
from ‘ La Favorita,’ and ‘ Non piit andrai’ (12-in.. 
The veteran is a marvel, of course, but I feel that 
the Mozart aria needs something that only a fat 
younger singer can put into it. 
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Beniamino Gigli lets himself go in ‘ Cieola e mar!’ 

from ‘La Gioconda,’ and ‘Vesta la giubba.’ The 
power is tremendous, and when the inevitable sob 
comes along in the ‘ Pagliacci’ piece it turns out to 
be about the largest and most succulent ever 
recorded. If you like this sort of thing.... (If not, 
you will laugh, as I did. 
“ In a record described as ‘ A Fragment—Dvorak’s 
“From the New World,”’ the Savoy Orpheans merely 
succeed in showing the limitations of the modern 
dance band. It does nothing that is not done 
infinitely better by Dvorak’s orchestra. If these 
players leave the dance field, it must be for some 
original work suited to their powers of expression. 
How very limited these powers are musicians have 
long seen. Sooner or later even dancers will be 
aware of the monotony. Then the jazz-band bubble 
will be pricked. 


In reply to inquiries, we have to express regret at 
the unavoidable omission of ‘ Wireless Notes’ from 
the past few issues. We hope they will recommence 
in the April number. 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


‘Plain Words on Singing.’ By William Shakespeare. 
[Putnam’s Sons, 5s.] 
‘Vocal Analyses.’ By W. H. Breare. 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 5s.] 
‘The Teac hing of 
Dawson Freer. 

[Evans Bros., 2s. 6d.] 


Interpretation in Song.’ By 


lreatise on the Art of Singing.’ Edited 
bert Garcia, 


[ Leonard & Co., 6s.] 





‘Good Singing.’ By James Edmondson. 
|The Author, Barrow Point Avenue, Pinner, 3s. 6¢.] | 


One of the chief troubles about singing is that 
there are far too many words written about it, and 
too few of those words are plain. Mr. Shakespeare’s 
ook lives up to the promise of his title: he is above 


ill plain and practical. He is all for thoroughness, | 


insisted on. 
| more of the sheer technical grind that every instru- 
| mentalist worth his salt has to undergo, there will be 
no improvement. In part the remedy is in the hands 
|of composers. Much of the vocal writing of to-day 
|shows a lamentable ignorance of the possibilities 


think of that, and ask themselves if they will be 
singing like Ben Davies at sixty odd. And if not, 
why not? After the constricted throat, the tight 
jaw : 

Many a professor has been asked, ‘How can I 
loosen my jaw?’ Quite an absurd question, for the 
jaw is one of the most long-suffering parts of our 
anatomy. We can talk all day, and eat for hours, 
without its feeling tired. Whoever heard the boy 
complain : ‘I am not ready for breakfast ; I have not 
loosened my jaw’? Has anyone ever lost a tooth 
through not opening the mouth sufficiently at meal 
times ? 

Hardly: but if eaters worried about their jaws as 
much as singers, there might be another tale to tell. 
As Mr. Shakespeare says : 

We need therefore not think of the jaw, for with the 
throat open, it cannot be fixed, but seems to float, as 
just before yawning. 


In the matter of power and quality, Mr. Shakespeare’s 
motto is, ‘never louder than lovely ’—a principle that 
was surely never properly driven home during the 
training of some of the more devastating of the 
Mediterranean tenors and basses who afflict us per 
gramophone. 

A valuable part of Mr. Shakespeare’s book consists 
of extracts from treatises by early teachers, chiefly 
Italian, with comments from the author. He winds 
up this section pertinently, thus : 

May not what is written here lead to such inquiries 
as: (1.) What are the singing schools of the present 
day doing? (2.) Do they still maintain the same high 
principles? (3.) In our concerts and theatres, do we 
enjoy sounds of beauty which touch the soul ; or are we 
not, at times, astounded and pained by notes unnaturally 
forced, frequently harsh, and even tremulous? 


There can be little doubt that the answer is an 
indictment of most of the present-day teaching of 
singing. The reason is to be found in the pages on 
‘How to Study,’ wherein the value of technique is 
Until singers cheerfully do a good deal 


and even more of the limitations) of the voice. Even 


7 ch is just the quality lacking in the singing | such an elementary point as compass is often over- 
orld to-day. Teachers and pupils in a hurry should |looked. Mr. Shakespeare says : 


read this book, and learn from it (if they are not too | 
far gone in their maze of short cuts and royal roads 
ow to make haste slowly. On almost every page 
ome finds something to serve as a reminder of 
the poor state of the vocal art at the present time. 
breathing, for example : Mr. Shakespeare says that 
‘whenever sufficient breath is taken silently, it has 
ten drawn in correctly,’ and he italicises the 
sentence. The word ‘silently’ might well have been 
printed in large capitals. How many well-known 
‘ingers of to-day would pass this test? The gramo- 
phone records give the answer with deadly frankness. 
‘ou can hear many a ‘star’ taking in supplies with 
~ effect suggestive of soup rather than air. Again, 
‘t, Shakespeare quotes the familiar saying of 
Facchiarotti : ‘He who knows how to breathe and 
iow to pronounce knows well how to sing.’ As we 
ear so many of our singers taking breath, and do 
- t hear them pronounce... Yet another saying, 
‘his time of Crescentini: ‘Singing consists 
% treedom about the neck, and the voice on the 
wreath.’ Let half-strangled tenors (not all obscure) 





Some two years before his death, I begged the great 
Brahms to write some songs specially for the tenor voice. 
I told him I found his lovely songs too low. He said, 
‘Transpose them higher, for I like them transposed 
according to the voice.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘if I put them 
up, then there are notes which will be too high, for the 
tenor voice is only good between the two A flats. Your 
songs are too extensive in compass.’ ‘ Ja, ja,’ he said, 
‘that is what my friend Walther, the tenor, tells me.’ 
What a loss it is then, that the beautiful songs of some 
great composers are not more often written for one 
particular kind of voice, like the music of any Italian 
composers. 


Yet neither Brahms nor the many smaller men 


who err in this way would ever dream of writing 
impossible passages for any ordinary member of the 
orchestral family. 
singers should read this wise and friendly book. 


Song composers as well as 

After Mr. Shakespeare’s ‘plain words’ the title of 
Mr. Breare’s book gives one pause—‘ Vocal Analyses : 
Sensitising Breath—Emotional Evolution.’ Happily 


the style of this somewhat alarming label is not 
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maintained throughout. Mr. Breare is colloquial 


most of the time; unfortunately he is inclined to be 


incoherent as well. Much of what he says would be 


admirable if delivered orally at a lesson and backed up 


by illustrations, but on paper some of his expressions 
are dangerous—for example, when he says that the 
low notes of basses must ‘in attack be coughed 
in a round, loose ball.’ 


tone’ seems to be a favourite. Thus: 


The low note [in a male voice] is a much larger ball 
of tone, therefore requires more breath. The male 
should hold his breath and explode it lightly on the 
vocal cords so that they vibrate from top to bottom. 
Before coughing this ball of loose breath, it must be 
held and coughed—a hollow cough. He may gradually 
apply compression on that ball of air (at the bottom of 
the fully open throat) which is pressing on the vocal 
cords, and then resort to a littie compression there 
and in the nasal cavity. The cough I mean I can only 
liken to a staccato ‘belch’ of wind from the stomach. 


Plain words, with a vengeance! One wouldn’t mind 
if they were likely to be helpful; but do our male 
singers need injunctions to cough hollowly and 
to hike up ‘balls of tone’? Again, on ‘ Emotional 
Contrasts’ : 


Tue Sos.—The sob is a breath stoppage, or cough, 
in the throat, occurring during the passage of a /egato 
humming breath. 

Tue HystTericaAL SCREAM.—This is a head tone, 
and the breath is a very rapid, irresponsible gush of 
loose breath, \c. 

Tue CHOKING VoIce IN TEARS.—Whilst the tone 
is crying in the nose, the choking sensation is done by a 

a/o cough or brief stoppage of breath at the bottom 
of the open throat. Choke in the throat ! 


There are chokes, coughs, and screams enough and 
to spare already, without instruction books on their 
production. They have their place in operatic crises, 
but the ordinary singer in the stage of study pre- 
supposed by this book needs rather to be told how to 
avoid such phenomena. There is much good sense 
in Mr. Breare’s pages, marred by an exaggerated 
method of expression, and some unhappy similes. 
Hence the need for caution on the part of the reader. 


Mr. Freer talks cool, practical, good sense on 
interpretation. Like Mr. Shakespeare, he falls foul 
of modern composers’ treatment of the voice. As he 
says, many songs, excellent and full of interest from 
a purely musical point of view, fail largely through 
the ineffectiveness of the voice part. And he addsa 
truth that is often overlooked by those who wonder 
at the success achieved by the third-rate ballad : 


That is why the bad song so often scores. Its poor- 
ness is hidden beneath the shallow effectiveness which 
is very largely due to the physical ease with which it 
can be sung. 


I am glad to see Mr. Freer protesting against 


the utterly stupid idea held by some women that it 
is permissible to sing songs the words of which could only 
be uttered, with any sincerity, by men. For example, 
nothing could be more idiotic than to hear a woman 
sing - 


*Go not, happy day, from the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, till the maiden yields.’ 


And yet women often sing Frank Bridge’s charming 
setting of these words. . If the words cannot be 
uttered with absolute sincerity the interpretation cannot 
possibly be convincing. 


The expression ‘a ball of 


Only a few days ago we had a contralto in a 
London concert-hall singing Handel’s ‘ Hear me, ye 
winds and waves’—a lament by Cesar in a moment 
of eclipse. And women are given to singing ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ Gounod’s ‘ Serenade,’ and many other songs 
that are ridiculous coming from their lips. But 
nobody laughs. Men, having a sense of humour 
and fitness (which is pretty much the same thing), 
leave women’s songs alone. Mr. Freer’s book is ful] 
of excellent counsel for teachers and pupils alike, 
(Note that on p. 29 there is a bad misprint in the 
music example. 

Garcia’s Treatise has stood the test of time so well 
that a new edition needs little more than mention, 
The revision has been done by the author’s grandson, 
who has ‘ replaced a few of the exercises by some 
taken from the original edition’; corrected a few 
slips that have crept in during the many reprintings; 
and slightly abridged and simplified the letterpress, 
Looking at these large pages of exercises corre- 
sponding to the purely technical studies of the 
pianist, one sees the secret of the permanent results 
of the old thoroughgoing methods of training. The 
numerous examples from some faded operas give 
several pages of the treatise an old-fashioned look; 
perhaps the reviser should have gone a bit farther, 
and removed these in favour of excerpts from modern 
works which students with the stage in view are 
bound to study. 

Singing, when all is said, is largely a matter of the 
commonsense application of a few principles, plus 
methodical work, Mr. Edmondson’s ‘Good Singing’ 
is a mere pamphlet of nineteen pages, yet it has the 
root of the whole matter, and some of the branches 
and flowers as well. He makes it clear at the start 
that no written instruction can take the place of 
personal tuition under a good teacher. But thereare 
| those who for various reasons cannot go to a teacher 
For such this admirable boiling down of essentials 
| will prove more useful (and safer) than many a far 
| bigger book. Owing to its size, the latter will often 
be read carelessly, and we know but too well the 
tendency of such books to become cloudy in 
expression and sometimes dangerous through 
|attempting to treat in detail and on paper what 
}cannot be taught properly save through vocal 
|demonstration. Mr. Edmondson includes a few 
lexercises of the simplest type, and is to be 
congratulated on an unusually skilful bit of bovrilising. 
H. G. 
| 
|*The Elements 

Edmonds. 

[Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 5s.] 
‘Examination Aural Tests.’ By Frederick G. Shinn 
{ Augener, 6s.] 
‘Studies in Sight-Singing.’ By Ernest Read. 
[Joseph Williams, 2s. ] 

Here are three books that should prove useful both 
[to students and teachers of music. The first, by 
| Paul Edmonds, is an admirably direct and simple 
course in reading from the staff. The author holds 
the opinion that some simplification of the methods 
of teaching Staff Notation is desirable, and this 
Primer is an attempt to provide such a simplification. 
As far as possible, simple and non-technical language 
is employed, and non-essentials are omitted. Mr 
Edmonds considers that one of the chief hindrances to 
progress has been the premature use of exercises 
keys containing sharps and flats. Many exercises ait 





of Staff Notation.’ By Paul 
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therefore given in the keys of C and A minor, and kind. When the student can think in the modes as 
the student is recommended not to pass on to the | easily as in the modern scales, he will see many 
remaining keys till he is reasonably proficient in these | delightful possibilities in the way of dissonances, and 
two. .\ feature of the book is the large number of | he need not hesitate to use them. The examples of 
exercises it contains, including many in time and| plainsong harmonization by Sullivan, Wesley, Xc., 
varied rhythms. For this reason alone it should given by the authors show how far we have 
prove of particular value to teachers of class-singing.| progressed in the knowledge of this important 
Dr. Shinn’s concise little work is intended for| subject. To-day no musician of importance would 
those preparing for the tests given in the examina-| write such accompaniments; if he did, he would 
tions of the Associated Board and in the diploma| hardly find a publisher. (Yet we must not adopt a 
examinations of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M./ superior air towards the earlier Victorians in this 
Teachers, and also candidates who have to prepare | matter. At that time as little was known about 
largely by themselves, will find many valuable hints | plainsong as about the Elizabethan Composers, and the 
on methods of study and plenty of material to work| prevailing ignorance was due to circumstances 
upon. The author claims that in both these directions | rather than to blindness on the part of musicians. We 
ground has been broken which has hitherto been know so much better now that there is no excuse for 
left untouched by any previous writer upon this| going wrong; but we have no cause to be puffed up.) 
subject. Particularly helpful are the sections on| This manual should be of great service, not only to 
Rhythm and Melody. The chapter on Cadences| those who have to accompany plainsong but to 
runs into more than twenty pages, and is admirably| Church musicians in general, seeing that the idiom 
treated. Both this chapter and that on Rhythm are/of plainchant and the modal system play so 
supplemented by a specially copious supply of} prominent a part in the music of to-day. It may be 
exercises for practice. well to add that the best harmonization of plainsong 
Mr. Read’s book is based upon the principles} cannot be achieved until the player is independent of 
laid down in ‘Aural Culture’ (Stewart Macpherson| the printed page. He must be full of his subject, 
and Ernest Read). It can, however, be used/|and sufficiently facile to be able to improvise his 
with any other book or method of sight-singing.| accompaniments. Only then will he be free to give 
It is a well-chosen collection of graded exercises, | the text its due, especially in the matter of rhythm. 
thythms, melodies, and rounds, intended for elemen- HG. 
tary pupils. The exercises are grouped under seven 
headings : The Scale, Melody Memorization, the Scale 
and Chord Chart, Semibreve Tests, Rhythm Tests, 
Time and Tune Tests, and Melodies. A brief 
‘Foreword’ gives suggestions on the method of using [Halton & Truscott Smith, 3os.] 
the exercises. Rather more than half the book deals 
with major keys (up to three sharps and flats). The 
next section, on the minor key, confines itself to} 
A minor in its three forms—Harmonic, Melodic, and | 
£olian. Exercises introducing simple chromatic | 
notes—the sharpened 4th, the flattened 7th, and the} 
sharpened 5th—follow, the work concluding with a| 
brief section on Modulation. G. G. 





‘The Dance: An Historical Survey of Dancing in 
Europe.’ By Cecil J. Sharp and A. P. Oppé. 





With no wish to belittle the authors’ share of this 
handsome volume, one may fairly say that its 
chief appeal to the average reader lies in its 
illustrations. In addition to those in the text, there 
are seventy-five plates—a few in colour, the bulk in 
monochrome. They are drawn from a bewildering 
variety of sources, beautifully reproduced, and as a 
mixture of the curious and beautiful, the collection is 
one to linger over. Perhaps inevitably, the literary 
side of the volume hardly lives up to the title of the 
| book. A survey of European dancing is a matter for 
more than one volume, and calls for research 
’ | organized on an international basis. Here we have 

Although there have long been bulky treatises on/ the work of one man, who was overtasked and ill 
this subject in French and German, this appears to/ during a good part of its writing, and whose pre- 
be the first English work of its kind. Its claim to| dilection in favour of the folk-dance (especially that 
be ‘a practical guide to students’ is well-founded, | of his own country) was bound to lead to some want 
the letterpress being easily understandable and | of proportion. The survey is divided into three 
te examples copious and well-written. Had it! sections—an introduction, dealing with the Folk 
appeared a few years earlier we might have been| Dance; a longer chapter on the Social Dance, 
spared the stiff harmonizations of plainsong that| considered century by century from the 16th down 
cisigure some otherwise excellent hymnals, the} to the present; and a discussion of the Spectacular 
‘ommon fault being the loading of almost every note| Dance. In the section on the Social Dance it is 
with a separate chord instead of treating a good| worth noting that the century calling for least 
proportion of the melody as passing-notes. The} treatment is the 2oth—the most poverty-stricken of 
book opens with a section on the notation of plain-| all, With the gradual decline of the Quadrille and 
song, the method of reading, &c. For the! the Waltz, and the coming of the Turkey Trot, the 
subsequent illustrations the modern quaver notation | Tango, and Jazz, the historian has little more to do 
'sused—wisely, for there is no doubt that the bulk of | than write ‘Ichabod.’ Speaking of Jazz, Mr. Sharp 
future plainsong publications intended for practical | reasonably doubts whether, but for the unsettlement 
use in churches will be so noted. ‘The varying} due to the war, and the craze for dancing which 
character of the modes is well shown: the reader of | set in with the Armistice, 
this book will have no excuse for making the still | cc iain “= . ; 
frequent mistake of regarding modal and diatonic as| *,".. a dance of so inferior and, in its earlier forms, so 
synony > . objectionable a type, would have gained a foothold in 
‘ynonymous terms. The authors are on the severe} ¢his country... . Looking back over a long series of 
side in the matter of discords and passing-notes, but social dances, from the 14th-century Basse-dances 
that is a virtue rather than a fault in a work of the| to the 19th-century Waltzes and (uadrilles, one 


‘The Accompaniment of Plainchant.’ By George 
Oldroyd and Charles W. Pearce. 
[Curwen, 7s. 6d.] 
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can but marvel what the Jazz has to do in such 

company. It is, moreover, the only dance of the series 

associated with music other than of the first order. 

But this chapter ends with a justifiable note of 
hope based on the remarkable revival of folk- dancing 
that has taken place during recent years, not only in 
this country but also in certain parts of the 
Continent. Whether the revival will lead to 
permanent results remains to be seen. But, as Mr. 
Sharp points out, there is significance in the fact that 
so far popular taste seems to be attracted chiefly by 
the 17th-century dances that have survived in 
the earlier editions of Playford’s ‘Dancing Master.’ 
‘If progress is to be made,’ says Mr. Sharp, ‘this, 
the moment when the dance was at the apex of its 
development, must necessarily be the point of 
departure.’ 

In regard to present-day spectacular dancing, he 
admits that the Russian Ballet has placed it 

on altogether a higher plane so far as scenery, 
costume, choice and character of subject, miming, 
stage-production, and music are concerned. 
As to the actual dancing, however, he is less sure : 
I have not noticed, for instance, that the Russian 
dancers have discontinued or found any substitutes for 
the virtuoso, acrobatic movements against w hich they 


rightly declaimed, the turned-out feet or * point’ 
dancing. This was perhaps inevitable. M. Fokine 
and his coadjutors were themselves trained in the 


technique, and saturated with the conventions, of the 
very type of dance that they essayed drastically to 
reform, 


. . | 
And he ends with the suggestion that reform may | 


be brought about by the founding of a ballet on folk- 
dance technique 


Many of the European nations could provide it. 
The technique of the English folk-dance, for example, 
is very full; it comprises a large number of different 
steps, arm and hand movements and gestures, and is 
especially rich in concerted figure-evolutions, a form of 
expression in the dance of which the ballet has hitherto 
made but little Here, surely, is sufficient material 
from which to develop a spectacular dance for the 


use. 


theatre which shall consist wholly of movements at 
once natural and expressive, and possessing the 
advantage for England that they are cast in the dance- 


idiom of our own country. 


[hese last words may well be prophetic, for we 


have at least half-a-dozen composers who are also| 
folk-song enthusiasts, and who have already shown | 


in various ways that, given the right co-operation 
from the stage side, they are well qualified to found 
an English Ballet that would worthily crown the life- 
work of Cecil Sharp. H. G. 


’ 


‘The Musical Directory, 1925. 


[Rudall, Carte, 6s.] 

his indispensable annual, now in its seventy-third 
year, contains a new feature—a list of choral and 
orchestral societies, London and provincial. The} 
list is far from complete: for example, one looks 
in vain for mention of some of the most famous 
of Northern choirs. But half a loaf, &c., and now} 
that a start has been made it ought to be possible 
for the Directory to be as complete in this important 
department as it is in others. There is a lack of 
consistency about the arrangement in the present 
names of conductor and 


issue. In some cases the 
secretary are given; in others, only one of these 
officials is mentioned. If space will not admit of 


both conductor and secretary being included, the 


choice should, we think, fall on the secretary, as 
being the official to whom corr espondence should be 
addressed. (Addresses are not given in all cases— 
a serious blemish.) A complete list of this kind js 
so valuable that we hope the publishers will take 
steps betimes in order to make it exhaustive and 
systematic. To soloists, composers, and others 
wishing to get in touch with such societies, 
a full and well-arranged compendium would alone 
be worth the price of the book. As the Directory 
now contains also particulars of practically all the 
Competition Festivals, in addition to its other long. 
established features, it is more than ever a work that 
no professional musician can do without. 


We have received from the Library Association the 
‘Subject Index to Periodicals, year 1921, section H, 
Music.’ The Index gives a classified list of all the 
articles that appeared in English musical journals for 
that year, and is an invaluable work of reference for 
writers, lecturers, and all who need to turn up articles 
in a hurry. It may be had of the Library Association 
agents, Messrs. Grafton, 51, Great Russell Street, 
W.C., price 2s. 6. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

| Mention in this list neither implies nor preclude 
review in a future issue.) 

‘L’Esthétique de l’Orgue.’ 
Preface de M. Ch.-M. Widor. 
Senart, Paris. 

‘Reger und die Orgel.’ Von Hermann Keller 
Pp. 96. Otto Halbreiter, Munchen. (Discusses 
| critically Reger’s organ music in chronological order, 
| with a hundred and twenty music-type illustrations, 
}and includes a complete list of the works, with 
| particulars as to publisher, &c.) 
| 


Par Jean Huré, avec 
Pp. ix.-214. Maurice 





‘Making Melody.’ By W. S. Kelynack. 
| Epworth Press, 2s. 6d. (A _ series of 
| devotional meditations on popular hymns. 
| ‘*Handel’s “Messiah”: The Oratorio and its’ 
History.’ By J. Allanson Benson. Pp. 69. William 
Reeves, 2s. (Contains hints on performance, notes 
}on the various movements, and a good deal of 
| historical and other information.) 
| ‘A Chart Book of English Literature, History, 
and 


Pp. 1 
twenty-five 


Music, from 1300-1900.’ By Cyril Winn 

Pp. 56. The Gramophone Company, Is. 
‘Reference Book of Miniature Scores,’ with 
|thematic list. J. & W. Chester, 1s. (Sir Henry 


| Wood contributes a Preface on the listener’s use of 
full scores.) 

| ‘Poems, 1903-23: Anonymous.’ Cambridge 

| Galloway & Porter, £2 2s. (The edition is limited 

| to two hundred and fifty copies.) 

‘More Stories from the Operas.’ By Gladys 
| Davison Davidson. Pp. 324. Werner Laune, 
| 8s. 6d. (Deals with many recently-produced operas, 
|and contains brief biographical notices of twenty 
| composers, mostly modern. 
| ‘The Living Touch in Music and Education. 
| By H. Ernest Hunt. Pp. 220. Kegan, Paul, 45. 6¢ 
| (Contains the subject-matter of thirty lectures given 
|in connection with the Training School for Music 





Teachers. 

‘Miniature Essays: Francis Poulenc; Alfredo 
Casella; John Ireland.’ J. & W. Chester, 6d. each 
In English and French, with portrait.) 

‘Up-to-Date Gramophone Tips. By H. 7 
Barnett. 1925 edition. Pp. 76. Gramophone 
Publications), Ltd., 58, Frith Street, W.1, 1. 
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‘The Scottish Country Dance.’ By Jean Milligan, 
od. 

M The Art of Silent Expression.’ By Louie 
Bagley, 9¢. 

‘Church Choirs. By H. Walford Davies, 1s. 
Three additions to the series of Festival Booklets 


issued by Patersons. 


‘Mu for Children.’ By M. Storr. Pp. 195. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s. 
‘The Répertoire of the Modern Organist.’ By 


R. Walker Robson. Pp. Musical Opinion 
Office, 

‘The Cambridge Carol Book.’ 
Wood and George Ratcliffe Woodward. S,P.C.K 
Paper, 2s. 6¢.,; cloth, 3s. 6¢.; words, 3¢. (Contains 
fifty-two songs for Christmas, Easter, and other 
seasons, the words written or translated by 
Dr. Woodward ; the melodies from ancient sources, 
harmonized mainly by Dr. Wood. A worthy com- 
panion to other collections of carols from the same 
hands. 

‘Byzantine Music and MHymnography.’ By 
H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., D.Litt. Pp. 72. Faith 
Press. 4s.6@. (No. 6 of Church Music Monographs. 

‘Weber.’ Par André Coeuroy. Pp. 182. Alcan, 
Paris. 9 fr. 

‘Fugitive Notes on some Cantatas and the Motets 
of J. S. Bach” By W. G. Whittaker. Pp. 299. 
Oxford Press, 12s. 6d. 


152. 


Edited by Charles 


Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


[The next examination for the Choir-Training 
°HM.) Diploma will take place on May 13 and 14. 

Free lectures on Choir-Training at the College on 
May 12, at 2.30 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


The half-yearly meeting, which took place at the College 
n January 24, proved a very successful reunion of Fellows, 
Associates, and members, and the attendance easily broke 
any previous record. Not only was every seat occupied, but 
numerous members of the College and many visitors could find 
nly standing room and even overflowed on to the landing 

tside, Dr. H. W. Richards (the President) was in the 
chair, supported by Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. John B. McEwen 

Principal of the R.A.M.), and Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 
Vice-Presidents), Dr. H. A. Harding (hon. secretary), 
and the following members of the Council: Dr. P. C. Buck, 
Mr. E, T. Cook, Mr. G. D. Cunningham, Dr. Darke, 
Mr. H. F. 
Hut >. H. Kitson, Dr. H. G. Ley, and Dr. Shinn. 

Dr. H. W. RicHARrps: First, I should like to say how 
very proud I am to be placed in this position. It is entirely 
wing to the kindness of my friends on the Council, and not 

any merit of my own. 
and one that is prized by the heads of our profession. We 
want to get through the business part of the programme as 
soon as possible, so as to leave time for a social meeting, 
Where the members of the Council may get to know the 
members of the College. We seldom have that opportunity. 
We do not want to know how you put the parson in his 
place, or any heroics of that sort, but we want to see and 
‘ear something of you. I need hardly say how greatly 
adebted we are to Dr. Harding for all the extra work that 
‘Als departure has entailed upon him. 


‘tow how much we appreciate his labours on our behalf. 
| hear there is a fallacy current that only professional people 
“an 3ecome members of this College. I wish to say that 
‘“lyone who is interested in our work here can become a 
member of the College, provided he be a decent, well-living, 
ind respectable citizen. I think Dr. Harding will see to 
“at. If you are interested in our work I would like you to 


XLIM 


It is a proud position to occupy, | 


He is always working, | 
tay and night, for the College, and I would like him to 


become members; you will receive the A/usical Times 
every month, the yearly Calendar, the examination papers, 
and other delightful things that emanate from this 
Institution. One other thing I want to say, and that is 
how delighted we are that the Principal of the R.A.M., 
Mr. J. B. McEwen, and Sir Hugh Allen, the Director 
of the R.C.M., have been good enough to come here this 
| morning. When we consider the important duties devolving 
upon the heads of great Institutions such as the R.A.M. 
and the R.C.M., we feel it is very good of them to find 
time to give us the benefit of their countenance and support. 
A gentleman to whom we owe great thanks for his generosity 
to us in the past—Mr. Cart de Lafontaine—is also with us. 
I can assure him that the prize-winners of his generous gifts 
are always marked men and women, and that there is great 
emulation amongst the various candidates to secure these 
very valuable prizes, which carry with them not only prestige 
but very valuable presents of books. I have only one more 
word to add—I hope, after this meeting, you will stay and 
make our informal conversazione a great success. 

Dr. H. A. HARDING (hon. secretary): As you probably 
| know, we have lately made great alterations in our Paper- 
Work Examinations. We have given up the Contrapuntal 
cross-word puzzles, figured basses, mysterious questions on 
| fugue subjects, and all that sort of thing. You can 


| 


| imagine that the Hon. Secretary would very anxiously watch 








the result of all this, and he has done so; and he is glad to 
be able to state that the result is a great success from the 
point of view of the College, and of the candidates, The 
failures are now largely in the organ-playing, and not in the 
paper work, For the Associateship, 50 per cent. of the 
candidates passed in paper-work—the largest percentage 
I have ever known. I only want to tell you this for your 
encouragement and enlightenment, because I know some of 
you think our new regulations are very terrible; you need 
not fear them if you are musicians ! 

After the presentation of Diplomas and the Presidential 
Address (given in full in our February issue), Mr. H. F. 
ELLINGFORD, organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
gave a recital of the Fellowship pieces for July, 1925. 
The performance was listened to with intense interest, and 
each item received the warmest applause. 

Mr. HARVEY GRACE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ellingford, which was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Buck: I am asked to propose a vote of thanks to 
our President for his admirable address and for presiding 
over this meeting. Years ago, for some reason always 
inscrutable to me, I found myself standing in his shoes, and so, 
when he rose to give his Presidential address, I was full of sym- 
pathy with him. I must confess that in my talks I took the 
| simple and easy course of putting before you various ideals, 
knowing well that they were beyond attainment by any of 
jus. Dr. Richards has been wiser. He has drawn on his 
| experience of life, and has placed before us a proposition 
| with which I find myself in entire agreement; for he has 
| laid it down that before one is a musician he must be 
| 4 man. Dr. Richards was elected to the Council by the 
| members of this College—that is, yourselves—in recognition 
|of his acknowledged position as a musician; we, the 
Council, nominated him as our President in recognition of 
|his qualities as a man. I will ask you to show your 
agreement with what I have said with hearty acclamation. 
| The PresIpENT: I have had occasion in the past to be 
| grateful to Dr. Buck for many things in life and conver- 
| sation, for his great help, and, above all, for his great 
friendship, which I value enormously. Dr. Buck has said 
many kind things about me: I can only try to live up to 
that standard. 

[We have received the following from one who styles 
himself ‘ An Outsider’: 





A CONVERSAZIONE 

The President and other members of the Council 
then led the way to a large room on the uppermost 
floor of the building—a room which has possibly 
had its terrors in the past for many members of the 
company, for we were given to understand that it was 
the Theoretical Examination Room. On this occasion 
the spinning cf wonderful theories gave way to the flow 
of soul, and the silence of studious thought was 
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replaced by the buzz of conversation. Even the usual THE CHAPEL ROYAL: DEDICATION OF THE NEW ORGAN 
furniture had disappeared, that there might be standing The organ presented by the King, and built by 


room for the great concourse of Fellows, Associates, 
Members, and visitors who were the guests of the 
College. As the company arrived each, he or she, on 
entering the room received a ‘shake’ and a hearty 
greeting from the President, and quickly felt at home. 

The members of the Council engaged many visitors in 
conversation while the cups that cheer went quickly 
round, and incense from the fragrant weed scented 
the rarefied air of these heights sublime. There 
was no music except that of the ‘vox humana,’ no 
organ but the organ of speech; yet the ‘voix 
celeste’ of the ladies blended agreeably with the 
manly ‘bourdon’ of the choirmasters in the general 
ripple of conversation. In short, there were no 
speeches, but a great deal of talk. Everybody seemed 
to know everybody else, or to know somebody whom 
somebody else knew, and there was an endless 
exchange of inquiry and reminiscence. An_ outside 
observer formed the impression that the ‘Social’ 
served the purpose of bringing the members of the 
College into mutual touch, of renewing old friendships, 
and initiating new ones, of helping to create a 
collegiate feeling and to foster a sense of corporate life. 

Dr. Harding will be congratulated upon the very 
satisfactory result of an experiment to which he has 
given a great deal of time and trouble—an experiment 
which proved an undoubted success and will certainly 
be repeated. 


CorRRECTION.—In the Examiners’ Reports of the recent 
examinations, page 142, February Musical Times, Associate 
paper-work, ‘ Addition of Bass to Melody’ : 

* Candidates should be more careful about their barring.’ 

For ‘ barring’ read ‘ bowing.’ 


NEWCASTLE BACH CHOIR 

The Choir paid its thirteenth visit to Newcastle Cathedral 

February 7, and gave a recital of Bach Cantatas— 
*Thou Guide of Israel,’ ‘ Sing Praises,’ ‘ Watch and Pray,’ 
and ‘ Praise Jehovah.’ The soloists were Miss Ida Cowey, 
Miss Annie Lawton, and four members of the Cathedral 
Choir— Messrs. S. E. Hattle, H. Frater, W. H. Hobkirk, 
and A. L. Lewis. Mr. Alfred M. Wall led the orchestra, 
Mr. William Ellis was at the organ, and Dr. Whittaker 
conducted. The programme book was, as usual, a model, 
containing all the necessary information set forth clearly and 
attractively. A recital of this type—merely one of many 
that Dr. Whittaker’s singers undertake—makes us wish that 
a body of about forty or fifty voices could be’ selected from 
the London Bach Choir for the purpose of performing the 
Cantatas. This choir-within-a-choir idea has already been 
adopted by Mr. Kennedy Scott, whose accomplished 
Oriana Singers are a small force drawn from the choir of 
that name. There is far more justification for such a step 
in the case of the Bach Choir, because at its full strength 
so large a choir cannot reasonably undertake the cantatas 
—the very works that many of the public would welcome a 
chance of hearing with something like the right propor- 
tions of voices and instruments. (We add that at the 
Newcastle performance the choir numbered forty-eight— 
twelve to each of the four parts; and the orchestra was 
made up of four violins, four violas, two violoncellos, one 
double-bass, two flutes, two oboes, three [Bach] trumpets, 
and drums.) 


on 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 

On January 24, the London Society of Organists held its 
annual general meeting at St. Peter’s Mission House, 
Wilton Koad, S.W., preceded by a social gathering. The 
President for 1924 (Dr. J. E. Borland) was in the chair. 
Elections for 1925 were: president, Mr. W. Wolstenholme ; 
hon, treasurer, Mr. J. Percy Baker; hon. secretary, 
Dr. J. Warriner; hon. auditors, Mr. G. H. Halliday and 
Mr. R. F. Tyler. The following were elected to fill 
vacancies created on the Council by retirement under 
Rule 20: Dr. J. E. Borland, Dr. C. Hazlehurst, Messrs. 
FE, A. Coombs (one year), W. Ratcliffe, A. Saunders, 
and John E, West. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to those who had carried on the work throughout the year. 


R, 





Messrs. Hill and Norman & Beard, was dedicated op 
February 8 by the Bishop of London. The King and 
Queen were present. The hymn, ‘All people that on 
earth do dwell,’ sung unaccompanied, opened the service, 
and the dedication was followed by an organ solo, Handel's 
*Largo.? The anthem was Vaughan Williams’s setting of 
‘Let us now praise famous men,’ and the final voluntary 
Franck’s A minor Choral, a piece chosen specially with a 
view to displaying certain qualities of the instrument. Mr, 
Stanley Roper was of course at the organ. The choir was 
augmented for the occasion by a number of the members 
of the Association of Old Chapel Royal Boys. (Some of 
these veterans had sung at the Jubilee Service of Queen 
Victoria, and one at least was a fellow chorister of Sullivan.) 
These Old Boys occupied the Strangers’ Gallery. Report 
says that the new instrument is admirably designed for the 
building. It bears the inscription : 
CLORY OF GOD AND IN MEMOR 

OF THE LONG LINE OF DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 

WHO HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH HIS MAJESTY 

CHAPELS ROYAL, THIS ORGAN IS SET UP BY His 

MAJESTY KING GEORGE V., 5TH FEBRUARY, 1925 

This gracious act of his Majesty in presenting an organ 
in memory of a group of fine English composers and organists 
has given deep satisfaction to the musical public and 
profession, and above all to those who have to do with 
church and organ music. Following is the specification : 


TO THE GREATER 





PEDAL ORGAN 
t Ft 
1, Sub-Bourdon 32 5. Dolce 3 
2. Open Diapason - we f 
3. Dulciana 1¢ 6 Brass F 
4. Bourdon 1¢ from No. 4 
(from No.1 7. Contra Fagotto 
from No, 22) 
Choir to Peda 
/ Great to Peda 
// +? to feda 
GREAT ORGAN 
Fr F 
8. Open Diapason (1 8 Ir. Octave 
9. Open Diapason om S 12, Harmonic Flute 
10. Hohl Flute _ S 13. Tromba 
I ll to Great. 
SWEI RGAN 
Fr rt 
14. Contra Gamba}... o a 20. Suabe Flote i 
15. Open Diapason Ss 21. Dulciana Mixture - 
16, Viol d'Amour 8 22. Contra Fagott 
17. Rohr Flute 8 23. Horn 
18. Vox Angelica 8 Oboe 
»b G shar; 25. Tremulant - 
19. Gemshorn 
S \etave \avatla t Mg 
Sze fot at 
5S Si a 
S Unison OF 
CHOIR ¢ AN 
Fr F 
26. Gamba . , we @ Clarinet 
27. Dulciana ‘ . 8 t. Tromba 
28. Gedeckt 8 32. Tremulant S 
»9. Lieblich Flute " 
fat PY 
ZA , (reat 
ae 4 yr Octar 
\ Ch Su tla 
\//. ¢ yr Unison On 
ACCESSORIES 
Five Combination Pistons to Swell Organ. 
Four Combination Pistons to Choir Organ. 


Four Combination Pistons to Great Organ. 

One adjustable Combination Piston to each Manual 
One Knob and Pedal to actuate Great to Pedal Coupler 
Piston to be placed over the Great Manual for the same purpose 
Four composition Pedals to Great Organ. 

Great Organ Pistons to Pedal compositions 

Swell and Choir Pedals 


At the second concert of the City of London Choir Colleg 
at Bishopsgate Institute, on January 29, Parts 2 and 3 of the 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Fantasia ® 
Christmas Carols,’ madrigals, \c., were sung, with the 
assistance of adult members of St. Paul’s Cathednl 
Westminster Abbey, and other choirs. The boysalone sang 
three-part arrangements of ‘The Silver Swan,’ ‘Hor 
merrily we live,’ <c. Mr. Francis W. Sutton con lucted. 
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In our November issue we mentioned an offer made by 
Mr. J. I'arham Johnson and Mr. Francis J. Hill to give 
yioloncel!o and organ recitals at churches in the Eastern 


counties during the Christmas vacation. The recitals were 
free on application by an incumbent, and were designed to 
illustrate the development of instrumental church music. 
We are glad to hear that the enterprise was so well received 
that many more recitals were applied for than could be 
given in the fortnight available. Nine churches were 
visited —Ketton ; Exton; All Saints’, Stamford ; St. Mary’s, 
Great Bealings ; Wymondham Abbey; All Saints’, Horstead ; 
Swaffham; Bourne Abbey; and Langham. The pro- 
gramme, which served as illustrations to a lecture, was as 
follows: Sonata, Marcello; Organ Concerto, Handel; 
Violoncello Sonata, Boccherini; Air with variations, for 
organ, S. S. Wesley ; Symphonic Variations for violoncello, 
Boellmann; Choral No, 2, Franck ; Violoncello Concerto, 
Elgar. The recitals were so much enjoyed that a further 
tour will be undertaken in the summer vacation, when other 
East Anglian centres will be visited. Correspondence on 
the subject should be addressed to Mr. Hill at the Music 
School, Marlborough College, Wilts. 





Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio (Parts I and 2) was performed 
at Lincoln Cathedral on January 25, by a choir and 
orchestra of two hundred and fifty, conducted by Dr. G. J. 
Bennett, the soloists being Miss Millicent Russell and 
Messrs. F. Booth and C. H. Lofthouse, with Mr. W. W. 
Hewitt at the organ. The Oratorio was followed by 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Miss Murray Lambert). The 
service also included Byrd’s. ‘This day Christ was born, 
und an arrangement by Dr. Bennett of ‘ The First Nowell.’ 


The organ at Hampstead Garden Suburb Free Church 
was re-opened on February 10, when Dr. Alfred Hollins 
gave a recital. The programme included 
Concert Overture No. 2, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, 
Wolstenholme’s * Cantilene,’ and an improvisation. Miss 
Ethel Hailstone sang. The organ—opened in part in 1912 
—is now complete, and is a three-manual of twenty-three 
stops and twenty-seven couplers, pistons, &c. Builders, 
Messrs. I1i!l and Norman & Beard. 


Mr. Ambrose P, Porter has been appointed to Lichfield 
Cathedral, in succession to the late Dr. J. B. Lott. Mr. 
Porter has for some years been organist and choirmaster at 
St. Matthias’s, Richmond, Surrey, where he has organized 
any notable musical services and given organ recitals of 
tstanding interest. For some years he was pupil-assistant 
t Gloucester Cathedral. He has recently been appointed 
fessor of [larmony, Form, and Aural-Training at Kneller 





At St. Stephen’s, Bow, E.3, special Lenten music will 
ve given each Sunday evening at 6.30 p.m. On March 


one of Holst’s ‘Two Psalms’ will be sung, on March 22 | 


ach’s ‘I wrestle and pray,’ and on March 29, Mendelssohn’s 

‘Hear my prayer.’ On Palm Sunday, April 5, and again 
n Good Friday, April 10, the ‘St. John’ Passion will be 
performed at 7 p.m. 


At a carol service and organ recital given at Andover 
h Church on New Year’s Eve, a collection was made 
novel object—to pay the expenses of 







near the Cathedral choir sing. We hope the young 
Andoverians enjoyed their busman’s holiday, and profited 





The ‘St. Matthew’ Passion will be performed at 
Southwark Cathedral on March 28, at 3 o’clock. The 
“ondon Symphony Orchestra will play. Tickets for 


teserved seats may be had from the Precentor, the Rectory, 
i . . 
Sumner Street, S.E.1, (Stamped envelope.) 


On March 14, at 3, the City Temple Choral Society will 
8 Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and Bach’s ‘ God’s time is the 
‘st (an unusual coupling !). Mr. Allan Brown will | 
conduct, and Mr. G. D. Cunningham will be at the organ. | 


| 
| 
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taking the | 
ys to Winchester Cathedral in order that they might | 


Dr. A. H. Mann, King’s College, Cambridge, contemplates 
writing a life of William Crotch, and will be grateful to 
readers who can help him with particulars of MSS., 
letters, portraits, or any other matter that is likely to be of 
use. 


*The Hymn of Praise’ will be sung by the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Free Church Choir on March 10, directed 
by Mr. William C. Webb, with Dr. Harold Darke at 
the organ. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just erected a new 
organ in Howe Bridge Parish Church, Atherton, Manchester 
—a two manual of thirty-four stops. 


at 


15, 


‘Deborah’ were sung 
on February 


Selections from Handel’s 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
directed by Mr. Blyton Dobson. 


RECITALS 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, Bishopsgate Institute—Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor, A/ende/ssohn ; Adagio in E, Merkel ; 
Sonata No. 6, Ahetnberger; ‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ 
Elgar ; Prelude and Fugue on B A C H, Zészt. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, Oaklands Congregational 
Shepherd’s Bush—Prelude and Fugue in C, Sach ; 
Chorale Preludes, ‘York Tune’ and ‘St. Mary’s,’ 
Charles Wood; Scherzo, Harvey Grace; Toccata in C, 
Rheinherger ; ‘ Chant de Mai,’ /ongen. 

Mr. Arthur FE. Balkham, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Leonards-on-Sea—Sonata No. 3, Ahetnberger ; Canon in 
B minor, Schumann; Prelude in E, SAorowski, 
(Violoncello solos by Mr. H. Vincent Batts: Suite No. I, 
in G, Sach; Ballad, Anthony Collin Traumerei, 
Schumann.) 

Mr. Stanley W. Hart, Cricklewood Congregational Church 
—Sonata No. 6, J/endelssohn; Psalm-Prelude No. 3, 
Herbert Howells ; Imperial March, £/gar. 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Lawrence Jewry—Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back ; Symphony No. 5, Widor. 

Mr. W. Hunt, Melton Mowbray Parish Church—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Back ; Variations on a Ground 
Bass, Farrar ; Epilogue, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Athanasius’s, Kirkdale, Liverpool 
—Grand Chceur in D, Gui/mant; ‘The Cuckoo and 
Nightingale,’ Havde/ ; Chorale Preludes, *‘ Liebster Jesu, 
wir sind hier’ and ‘ In dir ist Freude,’ Bach. 

Mr. Owen le P. Franklin, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude 
and Fugue in G, Back; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; 
Final in B flat, Aranck, 

Dr. C. F. Waters, St. Lawrence Jewry—Symphony No. 6, 
Il %dor ; Cantabile, Franc’ ; Finale (Symphony No. 1), 
lierne. 

| Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Congregational Church, Talbot 

Street, Oldbury—* Caprice Orientale,’ Zemavre ; Sonata in 

| D minor, ZL/oyd; Fantasia and Toccata, Stanford ; 

| Allegretto, Frans Bridge. 

Mr. Theo. Keynes, St. Gabrie!’s, Bounds Green—Fantasia 
Sonata, Aheinberger; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach ; Reverie, Dvordés. (Clarinet solos by Mr. A. E. 

Cressall: Allegro Vivace and Allegretto con moto, Verhey ; 

| Allegretto grazio (Sonata, Op. 120), Lrahms.) 

| Mr. G. E. Orton, St. Stephen’s, Paddington— La Nuit,’ 

Karg-Elert ; Carillon, Wolstenholme; Allegro (Symphony 

| No. 6), Widor; Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue, 

| Healey Willan. 

|Mr. Bertram Hollins, St. Mary-le-Bow—Andante in E, 

Char e 

| 


Church, 





St. 





Wesley; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, ach ; 
Marche Funébre and Chant Séraphique, (wz/mant ; 


Agitato (Sonata in D minor), Ahetndberger. 
Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Three 
| movements from the ‘Water Music,’ Hamnde/; First 


| movement (Trio-Sonata No. 2), Back ; Fugue Fantasia on 


the Chorale ‘ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,’ Z7ss¢; Finale 
Jubilante, John Z. Il’est; Introduction and Passacaglia 
(Sonata No. 8), Rhetndberger. 

Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter—Fugue in D, 
Guit/mant ; Etude de Concert, Bonnet ; Allegro (Symphony 
No. 6), Widor. 
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Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Chorale Prelude, ‘In Thee 
is gladness,’ Back ; Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; Prelude on 
*St. Ann’s,’ Parry; Sonata No. 4, J/endelssohn ; Scherzo 
in F, Purcell Mansfield. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, City Temple—Sonata in the Style of 
Handel, Wolstenholme; Marche Héroique, Watling ; 
Spring Song and Overture in C, Hollins ; and a Wagner 
programme. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, Congregational Church, Bishopsgate— 
A Bach programme: Fugue in C minor, Trio in 
D minor, Allabreve in D, Fugue in F, Adagio (Toccata | 
and Fugue in C), and Chorale Preludes. 

Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Ostinato, 
Harvey Grace; Fugue in A flat minor, Arahms ; 
Symphony No. 7, /Vidor. 

Miss Marjorie T. Renton, St. Mary-le-Bow—Fantasia in 
F minor, Jfosar¢; Fantasy on Campion’s tune, 
* Babylon’s Streams,’ /V. 7. Harris; Prelude, Fugue, 
and Variation, /ravcé ; Prelude in B minor, Satnt-Saéns. 

Mr. Ernest F. Mather, St. Mary-le-Bow—Piéce Héroique, 
Franck ; Chorale Prelude, ‘ In Thee is gladness,’ Bach ; 
Réverie on ‘ University,’ Harvey Grace; Prelude on 
“Old 104th,’ Parry. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Purley Congregational Church— 
Toccata in F, Back; Choral No. 3, Franck; Sonata 


No. 1, Guilmant, (Flute solos by Mr. Joseph Slater: 
Sarabande and Bourrée Anglaise (Flute Sonata in 
\ minor), Aach; Siciliano in G minor, Sack; ‘ Les 


Regrets,’ A/avet ; Bourrée and Minuet, Hande/.) 


Mr. A. R. Thomsett, St. Matthias’s, Earl’s Court—Choral 
No. 3, Franck; Sonata, Reuhhe. 

Mr. A. J. Sainsbury, Christ Church, Lausanne—Sonata 
No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue on BACH, 


Lisct; * Pastoral’ Sonata, RAeinerger ; Introduction and 
Passacaglia, ./ax Reger; and a programme of Bach 
Chorale Preludes. 

Mr. Charles Stott, All Saints’, Horton Green, Bradford— 
Fantasia in E flat, Saint-Saens ; Concerto for organ and 
orchestra in G minor, Aheinberger; Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Aack ; *Sursum Corda’ (orchestra and organ), 
Elgar; Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood; * Solemn 
Melody’ (orchestra and organ), /Valford Davies. 

Dr. George P. Hewson, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin— 
A Sach programme: Passacaglia; Adagio from the 
Toccata in C; Fugue 4 la Gigue; Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor; Concerto in E flat; and three Chorale 
Preludes. 

Mr. Fredk, W. Belchamber, St. Gabriel’s, Cricklewood— 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Aach; Overture, 
* Occasional’ Overture; Postlude in D minor, S/anford ; 
“Cyprian Idyll’ and Scherzando, Stoughton. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Ernest F. Mather, choirmaster 
Thomas’s, Clapton Common. 

Miss Evelyn Mattinson, organist, St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, 
Marble Arch. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, choirmaster and organist, All 
Saints’, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Branford Strong, choirmaster and 
Nicholas Parish Church, New Romney. 


and organist, St. 


organist, St. 


article would have shown that the discarding of the old 
meanings of the three indications was wot generally adopted, 
In my first paragraph I said, that 


*. . » trouble begins when half the speakers or writers 

cling to the original méaning, while the other half 

persist in ignoring it,’ 
and the rest of the article was mainly taken up by illustrations 
of this trouble. D’Indy, in his ‘Chant de la Cloche’ 
undoubtedly adopts an altered meaning for his +. Does 
Mr. Blandford seriously contend that this implies the 
general discarding of the old meaning? As a matter of 
fact, I can take from my shelves five scores, each with a 
different meaning attached to the sign. 

It is not difficult to account for the altered meaning that 
some have given to the cuivré. Wagner, except on one 
occasion, never marked the cuivré on open notes, although 
of course it is at times implied, and hence in some minds 
the bouché and the cuivré would be inseparably connected. 
The exception is in ‘Tristan,’ for the horns on the stage 
And it is to be noted that Gevaert, in an extract from the 
scene, translates the Sehr stark as ‘ Pavillons en [air 
(with upturned bells), the only term he gives to connote the 
cuivré. Forty years ago there was at least one man wh 
knew what Wagner meant by his s/aré / 

Further confusion has arisen, because Wagner elected t 
alter the meaning of his In ‘ Tristan’ it was equivalent 
to a simple bouché (ges¢offt), but in ‘The Mastersingers 
and ‘The Ring’ it implied both bouché and cuivré (star 
geblasen). Mr. Blandford denies any alteration, and would 
therefore have us believe that (say) the zt Démpfern un 
stark angeblasen and the gestofft und stark blasend o 
*Parsifal’ (pp. 328 and 352) were intended to signify n 
more than plain geddémpf/ft or gestopft. His attitude then—x 
any rate as regards Wagner—much resembles that of Ricc 
who considers bouché and cuivré as synonymous. T 
justify his attitude your correspondent adduces Richter’ 
treatment of the Master’s horn parts. The celebrated 
conductor apparently allowed his players every latitude a 
regards choice of crooks, Xc., ‘provided that the resu 
sounded right.’ In spite of the mysterious vagueness of th 
‘right,’ I must confess that I am not convinced by Mr 
Blandford’s logic. 

Having previously stated that a particular effect was ‘ 
course only possible on the stopped notes of the [natura 
Horn’s compass,’ Mr. Forsyth says: ‘The French eithe 
mark the note cuévr¢ or put the words sons bouchdés over the 
passage,’ z.c., the Frenchman Georges Bizet would hav 
obtained the same effect if he had put sons bouchds above 
his horn parts in the ‘Carillon.’ It seems to me that th 
only possible interpretation of Mr. Forsyth’s sentence i: 
that the author looked upon the two terms as_ being 
synonymous. Mr. Blandford lacks confidence in thi 
interpretation, because he knows the player from whom 
Mr. Forsyth derived much of his information. Again | 
regret that I am unable to follow Mr. Blandford’s reasoning 
though marvelling at his reliance on the ‘party as knows 
another party.’ Instead of giving his own valuable 
| experiences as regards the cuévré, he proceeds to cite & 
| friend in Paris ‘who has played the horn professionally 
| I hope the friend does not agree with Mr. Pegge’s slovet 
habit of fully stopping every 4ouché note, indifferent to te 
intentions of the composer ! Instead of drawing his ow 
deductions from Wagner’s scores as to the meaning ° 
stark, Mr. Blandford prefers to recall the table-talk of th 
late Adolf Borsdorf. He has doubts as to the meaning o!! 








Letters to the Editor 


THE HORN: SOME ALTERED 
MEANINGS 
SiRk,—It is sad to find that Mr. Blandford has not yet 
grasped the purport of my article. In your current number 
he says: 


NOTATION Ol! 


“The original point at issue, as I understand it, was 
that ** cuivré” has changed its meaning ; and this implies 
the general discarding of the old, and the adoption of 
the new meaning.’ 

In the first place, the original point at issue concerned 
*bouché’ and the + just as much as ‘cuivré.’ Secondly, 
I should have imagined that even a cursory glance at my 


straightforward sentence because he knows the source frov 
which Mr. Forsyth quaffed; the same source, presumabls 
that supplied the entirely erroneous information as to 
E between the 2nd and 3rd harmonics being impossible © 
|a hand-horn (v7de Mr. Blandford’s erudite article in 
January number). 

Mr. Pegge’s excuses for Widor are more ingenious thi 
convincing. And I would point out that the Fren 
composer’s recantation is rather a grudging one. He Wi 
allow that o7rfuos? can ‘ brass’ open notes without the # 
of the hand, but only in fortissimo passages. Evident! 
the accomplishment is beyond the power of the rank a 
file of horn-blowers, in / or m/f passages ! 

(Continued on page 248.) 
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Serusalem on Pigh 
FROM THE ORATORIO ‘*HAGAR” 
BY 


F, A. G, OUSELEY 


I.onpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liuirep ; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 





(Molto moderato] 

















March 1, 1925 


Edited by Dr. H. D, STATHAM 
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(Continued from page 240) 

In conclusion I would suggest that however faithfully 
the traditional meaning of cuivré may be preserved in Paris, 
some players in England associate it with the altered 
meaning. In his excellent little book, ‘A Practical Guide 
to the Modern Orchestra’ (1912), Dr. James Lyon acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to his friend, Ernest Bryson (who 
undoubtedly knows something of the orchestra), and ‘ many 
orchestral players in various parts of the country.’ Now, 
Dr. Lyon questions Widor’s method of producing the 
(altered) cuivré, and recommends the player attacking the 
note de/ow the written one, and raising the pitch by means 
of the hand, as being safer. It is hardly likely that any 
but practical cornists would have suggested this !— 
Yours, &c., Tom S. Worron, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

February, 1925. 

P.S.—I am sorry to say that I do not know what Wagner 
intended by his ‘ Alto-Oboe,’ nor whether any conscientious 
conductor has employed it, nor where information concerning 
it can be found. Probably, if it were a purely musical 
question, such as whether the Master preferred his chops 
underdone, or his eggs hard-boiled, his numerous biographers 
would assist us. —T. S. W. 

LONDON CHORALISM 

Sik,—We should like to thank you for your stand for 
choral societies in London against the slighting reference 
of Sir Richard Terry which you quoted in your ‘ Occasional 
Notes’ in the February issue. 

May I say that the Westminster Choral Society, under 
Mr. Vincent Thomas, revived Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and gave three performances in three successive seasons ? 
Sir Charles Stanford, who was present at the first and 
second performances, wrote to the choir a letter of deep 
appreciation, 

This Society, during its existence of six seasons, has pro- 
duced at least twenty new works by British composers ; and 
on March 4, at its concert at Central Hall, it is 
giving, z¢er alia, the first choral performance of Stanford’s 
choral songs set to the poems in Tennyson’s ‘ The Princess.’ 

Yours, &c., J. A. TRINDER, 

We have received other letters in defence of London 
choralism. —Ep1ror. ] 

‘THE MacCRIMMONS OF SKYE’ 

S:r,—The following may be of some interest to any who 
read, in the January number, Mr. R. C. B. Gardner’s 
fascinating article on ‘The MacCrimmons of Skye.’ 

About the year 1888 I used to have lessons on the 
bagpipe—or, to be precise, the practice-chanter on which 
all pipe-music is first learned. Duncan MacDougall, a good 
specimen of a Highlander, was my ‘ pipe-master.’ He 
won the gold medal at the Northern Meeting at Inverness 
in 1873, and was a fine player of marches and reels. The 
pipes fairly sparkled when he played a march, and he was no 
mean performer of a pibroch. He was always insistent 
that I should watch his fingers instead of trying to pick up 
the sound by ear. He knew a great deal of the 
MacCrimmon tradition, and among many interesting facts 


little finger of the lower hand (most piayers use the right, 
a few the left, as the lower hand), as follows : 
(1.) Strike the G hole with the little finger ; 
(2.) Curl the finger rapidly, and draw it back across the 
hole, and clear of it. 


As the lower hand always covers or strikes the holes with 
the second finger juints—not the tips of the fingers—the 
first A of this figure is caused by the slight gap between the 
* strike’ and the ‘ curl,’ and the second G is the result of 





the tip of the finger momentarily closing the G hole as it 
passes clear of the chanter. : 
Regarding the scale of the pipes, the following is given 
in W. L. Manson’s book on ‘The Highland Bagpipe’ : 
Pitch. —C = 528. 
I t < 2 > z 4 
z = = = = ~~ = : 
s - * : 
I. correct equal temperament. 
II. pipe-scale vibrations. 
It will be seen that the A’s are correct; B, C%, 8, and 


both G’s are flat; D and E are sharp. The upper G can 
be made somewhat sharper by opening the F hole together 
with G and FE. 

It was good reading to see how Mr. Gardner praised the 
Pibroch. It is the ‘symphony’ of the pipes, and demands 
great skill and artistry in performance, and on the part of 
the listener a knowledge and perception not easily acquired 
without study of the technical and musical peculiarities of 
this style of composition. Three years ago a piper played 
in the hall while my host and hostess and myself dined. 
| The Pibroch was ‘ The Gathering of Clan Chattan,’ and 
the piper—a magnificent Pibroch player—rounded off the 
piece with the Urlar or groundwork. This is as it should 
be, though the custom is in danger of dying out at 
competitions where time saving is important. 

The Southerner may smile, but I have seldom been as 
thrilled by any other piece of music. (N.B.—To intending 
correspondents, please don’t, but forgive. —C. M.) 

Old Duncan MacDougall, before-mentioned, was a great 
character, and when piper to the late Marquis of 
Breadalbane he tried to give a lesson or two to the late King 
of Sweden and to Sir John Stainer! The latter attempted 
to play the notes on the chanter, while MacDougall blew 
over Stainer’s shoulder into the bag. 

The great amount of time required to learn the pipes— 
properly—perhaps imparted to MacDougall an undoubted 
| and supreme contempt for the technical difficulties of other 
instruments. 

A local ‘ Reel and Strathspey’ Society acquired a double- 
bass instrument. This did not come North until the day of 
|the concert. There was no one who had ever played it, but 
MacDougall volunteered. I offered totune the ‘ ma-ssheen, 
then I explained what the notes were. ‘Och ! that’s cool 





he told me that the following—as well as I can remember— 
iz 
a 
(eee 


a 


was the first thing a beginner had to learn. It may 
encourage any present-day impatient pianoforte student to 
know that these early pipers—usually working in caves 
were allowed six months in which to learn to play, with the 
proper cutting sound, the little group of three quick notes ; 
while two whole years were supposed to be necessary before 
the budding piper could accomplish the following ‘ dirrum’ 
effect common at the end of many tunes: 


GSe te | 


The technical difficulty of this latter figure lies in the fact 
that it is performed entirely by two rapid movements of the 


enough,’ said our friend. He begged me to remain near him 
at the concert. Needless to say, there were no right notes. 
At last I saw my chance and said, ‘Stick to that note, 
MacDougall, it’s coming right in another ten bars.’ O! 
| course, just at that point he moved off on to another open 
| string with an impish smile of undisguised superiority. 
But—they’re a grand race, the pipers.—Yours, Xc., 
8, Amen Court, E.C.4. CHARLES MACPHERSON, 
February, 1925. 


THAT ‘ COINCIDENCE’ 


S1xk,—That which you describe as coincidence (on p. 14! 
of your February issue) is merely an accident—nothing 
more. ‘Pedagogue’ of the A/usical Mirror and * Yorke 
Bannard’ of the Jonthly Musical Record are one and the 
same person. Two articles were written, one for the Recort 
on ‘Children’s Orchestral Concerts’ and one for the Afr 
on ‘Children’s Concert Programmes.’ Unfortunately I 
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forwarded a retained (copy) MS. of the Record article to the 
Mirror instead of the one intended, and did not detect the 
error until your paragraph was brought to my notice. 
Similarity of title plus carelessness contributed to the error. 
—Yours, Xc., YORKE BANNARD, 
Middleton Chenay, 
Banbury. 
THE LATE FRANCIS E. BARRETT: 
FRIEND AND CRITIC 


Sir,—My personal acquaintance with Francis Barrett 
was of comparatively short duration. Yet, long before I could 
identify him, I regarded him as a friend. 

From my salad days of composition, and earliest years as 
a conductor, his criticisms in the Morning Post invariably 
—whether they censured or praised—had some suggestive, 
stimulating inference, that corrected the novice or encouraged 
the more mature technician, His kindly justice must surely 
have been a help to the artistic equipoise of many musicians ; 
for always there was the unmistakable voice of sincerity 
sounding in his columns. 

During my period as musical director at Harrogate, 
Francis Barrett was one of the critics who accepted the 
Corporation’s invitation to survey the then-existing scheme 

f music there. Most generously he surrendered some days 
of his annual holiday, and spent them in assiduously | 
examining every aspect of our activities. It must have been 
dull for him, who had heard every great artist and every 
great orchestra, to listen patiently to a fledgling choir and 
the unrehearsed efforts of a municipal band. But when it 
was hinted to him that any absences on his part would be 
perfectly well understood, he said with decision, ‘ But I like 








I want te help with any comment or suggestion I can | 
make.’ Ife never missed a bar of music during his stay. | 
use he liked the scheme of the orchestral concerts for | 
children, he instituted a Barrett Prize for advanced obser- | 
vation, which was peculiarly attractive to music-teachers | 
and children, and yet another proof of his unremitting effort | 
for the growth of musical culture. 
lo know him only in print was a musician’s loss, The | 
generous flow of wisdom, deep knowledge, and charming 
boyish gaiety of this kindly man could not but endear him | 
) his friends, 
| 








Besides being a critic, he was a composer of gifts. He 
has left behind him a score of genuine value and appeal. 

Also, to his lasting honour and credit, he has his record | 
as an insistent advocate for British music and musicians.— 


Yours, &c., HOWARD CARR, | 
GERMAN SONG TRANSLATIONS 


venture to dissent from your criticisms or judgment, and it 
sonly with diffidence that I do so in the matter of words | 
for music. I am deeply interested in the review of | 
‘Schubert’s Songs Translated’ (p. 131), for the puerile | 
words in the only edition with which I am acquainted 
Augener’s) have made the songs in some instances almost | 
unsingable. Therefore I welcome any translation which 
es not err on the side of sloppiness, and which at the | 
same time is written in good English. But I cannot follow | 
the reviewer in applauding the substitution of ‘elm’ for | 
‘linden.’ After all, linden is a good old English word for | 
the lime-tree, and although I am not prepared to quote off- | 
hand many references to this tree in poetry, yet I think they 
wil certainly be found. Here is one I do remember, from 
Matthew Arnold: 


‘ . . . 
And air-swept lindens yield 


Their scent, and rustle down their perfum’d showers | 

Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 

And bower me from the August sun with shade.’ 
Even more at sea is the writer when he says, ‘The linden 
‘Snot much of a tree.’ Surely he is confusing it with some | 
other tree. The lime or linden is one of our handsomest | 
trees, and grows to a good height. Its sweet-scented | 
‘looms every one knows—and how the bees love them. | 
Then, as to its timber, I believe it is much in request for | 
ine cabinet work. So much for the facts. I would not | 


XUM 


mind the alteration, however, if ‘elm’ were a better 
‘singable’ word, and this I cannot admit. You may say 
this is but the difference ’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee, 
but ‘a lime beside the well’ would read just as aptly as ‘an 
elm, &c.,’ and would be nearer the original. —Yours, c., 

2, Dents Road, S.W.11. W. j. C. 

February, 1925. 

[We regret being obliged to hold over several letters.— 

EpITor. } 


Sbarps and Flats 


‘Walthers’ ... non Prieslied, 
Concert Programme, 


Violin Solo 


Dame Ethel Smyth is quite an arresting person, although 
she is so small.—‘ Fifinel/a,’ in the Ladies’ Pictorial. 

Are song writers born, or are they made? I am on the 
side of the poets.—//erdert Rule (composer of ‘Abe, my 
Boy,’ ‘There you are, then,’ ‘ Eat more Fruit,’ &c.). 

Why is it that most musical folk invariably look so tired 
and worn? It makes me sad, this weariness amongst 
music-lovers, for surely music, real music, should make one 
feel refreshed and exalted, and give one a subtle sense of 
refinement.— Ladies’ Companion. 

For over ten years I have made London my home, but I 
can stand the cold, wet, and fog no longer.—Guz/hermina 
Sugeia. 

The charm of the piano is in the sustaining pedal. The 
piano is a vile instrument without it.—Aate Cholditch 
Smith, 

‘John Peel,’ introducing J. E. West’s popular air, was 


| the choir’s first effort. —/’rovincial Paper. 


A woman should look a figure of grace and beauty when 
handling the ’cello. She should wear a dress with a wide 
skirt, which will fall in elegant folds. I have seen women 
trying to play the ’cello while wearing a short, tight skirt. 
They looked like monkeys. So ugly.—Guz/hermina Suggia. 


men : 

Sirty Dears Ago 
From the ./usical Times of March, 1865: 
MANCHESTER.—At Mr. C. Hallé’s fourteenth concert, 

Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ was given. We are glad to find 
that our predictions respecting Spohr’s oratorios are likely 
to be realised even more rapidly than we anticipated. Not 
only are the conductors of sacred performances beginning to 
repair their neglect of his works, but their effect upon a general 
audience—as proved by the recent performance of the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society in London—is 
such as to justify their taking permanent rank with the great 
oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn, 

SHEERNESS,—The Choral Society gave a very successful 
performance of Handel’s ‘ The Messiah,’ with full orchestral 
accompaniments, on Monday, February 20, in the Co- 
operative Hall. Mr. Frederick Bridge, assistant-organist of 
Rochester Cathedral, presided in a very able manner at the 
harmonium, 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Advanced pianist wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for 
mutual practice. Sonatas and trios.—S. T., c/o J/usical 
Times. 

Lady violinist wishes to meet two or three other stringed 
instrumentalists for practice of chamber music. Watford 
district, or easy reach.—M.A., c/o J/usical Times. 

Keen amateur orchestral players wanted to assist in oratorio 
and classical instrumental work, at Stroud Green, Finsbury 
Park, N.—B. J. ORSMAN, 184, Muswell Hill Road, N.10 
(Mountview 3573). 
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Accompanist (honorary) wanted for Girls’ Singing Class held 


Battersea on Monday evenings. Apply, Miss PRIcke, 














29, Plough Road, Battersea, S.W.1 Also one for 
Poplar. Apply, Miss M. BAkBouR, Women’s Presbyterian 
Settlement, 50, East India Dock Road, Poplar, E. 14. 

Baritone wishes to meet good accompanist for mutual 
practice, one night weekly.—J. L., 31, Preston Road, 
Hull. 

All instruments (amateur) wanted to augment West London 
Co-operative Orchestral Society. Extensive library of 
high-class isic. Rehearsals, Sundays, II a.m., at 
245. Dawes Road, Fulham.—Conductor, JouN Mason, 
, Wardo Avenue, Fulham, S.W.90. 

Baritone (residing in N.\W. district) wishes to meet young 
pianist for mutual pra .—H. H., c/o Jfustical 77 

Cellist wishes to join quartet or other combination for 

amber music. Good library. London, S.\W. district.— 
J. G. W., c/o Musical 7: 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist or singer for mutual 
practice.—W. A. G : \ston Road, 
Birmingham. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for mutual 
practi \V. Hampstead district.—L. B., c/o Musica 
Pianist and violinist wish to meet ’cellist for practice of 
lassical trios. —I ‘, Normanton Road, Cliftor 

Bristol 

Amateur conductor is prepared to coach amateur operatic or 

choral society (operatic preferred). London or suburbs. 
H. T , c/o VW, uw 7 

(jrafton ’hilharmonic Society is rehearsing the * St. Matthew’ 

Passion, t e performed at Clapham Cx ~ <t ¥en 
Church, Grafton Square, Old Town, Clapham, S. W. 
\pril 8, at 8. The Society will welcome help in a 
parts from tl » who know the work, or who possess good 
voices and ability to read at sight. Rehearsals in the 
Church Parlour at the rear of the Church, on Thursdays, 
at 8 p.m.—Il r. 2 ‘Forest End,’ Forest [ill 
Road, S.E 

I.ady pianist, good sight-reader, wishes to meet advanced 
students for the practice of chamber music—trios 

1 quintets.—* M , ©, Wellington § Terrace, 
Bayswater, W.2 

Double-bass player required for amateur orchestra in West 
Hlam, E.15. Practice, Friday evenings. Orchestra’s own 
instrument.—S, L., 100, Clements Road, East Ham, F.6, 

Stockwell Orchestral Society has vacancies for good 
instrumentalists Meet Tuesdays, at Paradise Road, 
Clapham.—F. Byarp, 12, Sibella Road, S.W.4 

llighgate Village Orchestra has vacancies for good violins, 


iolas, flute, oboe, bassoon, horn, and cornet. Practices 

at North Hill Hall, 33, North I1ill, Highgate, N.6, on 
Tuesdays, 5 to 10 f. This season’s programme 
includes Beethoven's fifth Symphony and ‘ Prometheus 
Overture, Butterworth’s * Shropshire Lad, and 
German’s ‘Merrie England.’—Conductor, Mr, PETER 
FA} HARSON, Heather Hill, Bloomfield Road, 
Highgate, N.6, 

P.S. A. meeting, North Hill [Hall, 33, North Hill, Highgate, 
N.6, every Sunday, 3 to 4.15 p. Ladies and 
gentlemen are vited to join the orchestra, Practices 
Tuesdays, % to 10 p.m.—Conductor, Mr. PETE: 
FARQUHARS Heather Hill, Bloomfield Road, 
Highgate, N.O., 

UNIVERSITY Ol DINBURGH 

EDERICK NIECKS MEMORIAI 
In addition to the bronze portrait plaque to be unveiled 
at the Historical Concert on March 5, it is intended to 
institute a ual prize in musical history. There are at 
present > prizes in the Faculty of Music For this 
purpose it is desired to raise 4150, of which the sum of 


Subscriptions are being received by 
}, Coates Place, Edinburgh. 


£60 is still required, 


Miss Agnes Johnston, 


| 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The programme of the students’ organ recital given ip 
I 5 ; In 


the Duke’s Hall on February 2 was admirably varied 
in every way, the items for the organ being interspersed 
with violin, ’cello, and vocal solos, The organ pieces 


included the Prelude in B minor, the Fugue in D, and the 
first movement of the Trio-Sonata in E fiat by Bach, along 
with the § o from Guilmant’s fifth Sonata—all of which 





were well played. Special mention must be made of the 
brilliant performance of the ‘legro from Vierne’s second 
Symphony by Mr. Bertram Orsman, of Franck’s /?va/ in 


B flat by Mr. Owen Franklin, and of the organ playing of 


Mr. Eric Brough. Amongst the other items were three of 
the rarely heard ‘ Bagatelles’ for strirgs and organ by Dvorak, 
two of his Biblical Songs, sung by Miss Ama Hubt 


and the Prelude and Gavotte for violin (unaccompanied) by 
Bach, admirably played by Miss Ivy Rainier. 

On January 28 and February 4, two lectures were 
by Mr. B. J. Dale on * Ilenry Purcell’ end * Brabms 
lecture upon Purcell, in order to give a clearer insight int 
the work of the composer, Mr. Dale dealt at some length wit! 
the various stages of musical evolution from early days dowr 


given 
” In the 














to the time of Purcell, referring also to the changes whic 
political phases such as the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration produced in the music of theirtime. Pure 





technique and methods of presenting his art were analysed, 


and examples of the most noteworthy points of styk 
in his writing were given. Stress was laid on the fact 
that Purcell would never be appreciated at his true worth 
until his works were made easily accessible, rather 
than allowed to remain the preserve of antiquaries. The 
illustrations included selections from his choral music, songs, 
and music for harpsichord and strings. In the Brahms 


lecture, Mr. Dale dealt in some detail with the formative 
period of Brahms’s life as having an important bearing upon 
the period of his maturity. Ile described the conditions 

musical life in Germany during Brahms’s youth, showing 
how he held aloof from the tendencies of the new German 
school Liszt and Wagner. The varicus [ 
Brahms’s invention and technique were analysed, 
conclusion was drawn that the results achieved cé 


o! aspe 





plete! 
justified the rigid conservatism of the composer, whose work 


reason of its individuality and sincerity, still 
the undiminished respect and admiration 
A number of vocal and instrumental ill 


to-day, by 
commands 


musicians. ustratiors 





were given, including a selection of the later pianoforte 
pieces played by Mr. John Pauer. 

On February I! and 18, two lectures were given | 
Mr. Frederick Keel on ‘ Music in the time of Queen Elizabet! 
and ‘Dr. Arne.’ In the first lecture the speaker referred t 
the popularity of the art in Elizabethan times, wl 
in addition to that of the minstrels and the wan 
musicians, was a part of the ordinary education of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, and was also largely —— by other 
classes. Reference was also made to the chief instructi 


and to characteristic musical terms at 
= Various forms of musical composition w 
scribed, several being illustrated. The examples inc 
seotiiedie pieces of virginal music, and a selection of songs 
originally set with lute accompaniment, sung by the lecturer 
In his lecture upon Dr. Arne, Mr. Keel gave some accout 
of Arne’s early days and of his work both as a teacher @ 
singing and as a violinist. After describing the state 
musical affairs in England subsequent to the death of Purcell 
and the influence of Handel and his connection with the 
Italian Opera, the lecturer referred to Arne’s early works fot 
the theatre, his songs for Vauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens, a0 
also his works for harpsichord and other instruments. The 
illustrations included a selection of songs, a Trio-Sonata {ct 
he arpsichord and strings, and two Harpsichord Sonatss 
played by Mr one Craxton. 
The R.A.M. Club held its 
the Academy on January 
Macpherson, taking the chair. The announcement tht 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie had accepted an invitation | 
become the new president was received with acclamatio 
The first social evening of the Club for the New Year (oo 
place in the Duke’s Hall on February 21, when Miss Hare! 
Cohen, Miss Elsie Owen, and Mr. John Booth collaborate 
| in a delightful musical programme. 


books of the period, 








Annual General Meeting 
the president, Dr. Charl 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. THE COVENT GARDEN MUSEUM 
The first half of the term has provided quite an Thanks to the industry and intelligent inferest of Mr. 


attract 


including three orchestral programmes and five representa- 


tions of the late Sir Charles Stanford’s opera, ‘Shamus 
) Brier Of the orchestral concerts two will be noticed in 
a later ue ; 
Orchestra joe! the senior members of the C “onducting Class, 
enjoyed the distinction of introducing a new composition, 
write d conducted by a College student. The work, 
1 Theme and Variations for Orchestra, by Guy Warrack, 
was conducted by Mr. Ilarold Davidson. It proved to be | 
musically interesting, poetical and sensitive, with con- 
nplat moments rather more convincing than the| 





attempts at gaiety. With slight compression, easily achieved 








y reducing the number of variations to six or seven, and a 
e more continu in the performance (some of the 
pauses between the numbers seemed unnecessarily long), 
these iations might well attract the attention of our 
j 1 profe ssional orchestras. 
e programme included also Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Varia- 
ns, lucted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent; Schubert’s 
finished’ Symphony, conducted by Messrs. Patrick 
jadley and Gideon Fagan; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ 
rture, conducted by Mr. Guy Warrack (the composer of 
e new work mentioned above); and César Franck’s 
riations for Pianoforte and Orchestra, played by Miss 
ephir Dalmaine and conducted by Mr. Constant 
Lambert. It is interesting to note that, possibly attracted 
y the new work and by interest in the 


e young conductors, there was avery large audience. 


The production of ‘Shamus O’Brien’ 

s was on a very complete scale. and was rewarded with 
agenerous tribute of appreciation from Lady Stanford and 

cr members of the composer’s family. [Four perform- 


ere given in the first instance, two casts taking two 
mi each, and a fifth performance was m 
casion of an experiment of a very special and exhilarating 
six or seven hundred children chosen from 
2 London County Council Schools formed 


ide the 





nd. some 





entit nce, by invitation of the Director, Sir 
gt llen, and with the co-operation of Mr. G. II. 
te ief Education Ofiicer of the London County 





\ smaller orchestra was employed than at the 
er performances, which curiously enough had the effect 
r int to a good deal of delightful detail which the 














arger number of players had occasionally obscured. Mr. 
e Smith-Dodsworth, a student of the College, con- 

j from time to time Mr. S, P. Waddington 

g e children with short conversations on the 

era those Irish customs and superstitions which play 
arge part in the development of the plot. To many of 

novel audience an opera was new experience, and 





te was no question as to the keen enjoyment and rapt 





the other concert, given by the Second | —all decent museums are ghostly places. 


| his wife, Harriet Smithson. 
task confronting | formance at Covent Garden of 


variety of concerts and other performances, | Richard Northcote, the historian of our major opera house, 


London possesses to-day an opera museum, more modest 
perhaps, but not less interesting, than the collections at 
La Scala and Paris. It is, of course, a collection of shadows 
An opera museum 
is the shadow of shadows, for the actress and celebrated 
tenors interest the public not when they are themselves, 
but when theyare Tosca or Desdemona, Siegfried or Radames. 
But these shadows speak to us from the past with no uncertain 
voice. ‘I cannot sing to-night, Mr. Gye; you must alter 
the bill.” This is the writing of Adelina Patti, and at leas 
not less characteristic of the ava than the many photographs 
of the collection. The photographs justify to some extent 
the endearing terms in which some of her contemporaries 


addressed her. She was ‘my adorable Patti’ to Rossini, 
but we know that the ‘adorable’ Patti had a temper. And 
there is a receipt from the adorable singer for 4840, which 


shows that even these divinities of the theatre did not scorn 


the good things of the earth—or their equivalent in cash. 
A lover of good things was undoubtedly Rossini, who is 
heard here thanking his correspondent Costa for a cheese— 


Handel, 
a good cheese 
itive days, 


cheese—worthy of a Zach, a or a 
The old gourmet knew how 
He ate of it ‘for three consex 
best wines of my cellar. 

aroused by the letters of Berlioz and 
Berlioz writes the per- 
* Benvenuto Cellini,’ and is 
that the f 


a ‘Chidor’ 
Cimarosa 
should be treated. 
moistening it with the 
Different feelings are 
about 


very worried because he learns chorus consists of 


by the Opera } only sixty-five singers, which is not enough for this composer 


Should he write to Mr. Costa? The 
copying of the parts is also a for anxiety. 
* Benvenuto Cellini’ was performed one night only. Toor 
Harriet Smithson writes the lines : 


of immense scores, 
cause 


* How far that little candle throws its beams 


So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ 
and signs * H. C. Berlioz-Smithson.’ That is only a common- 
has the profound sadness of certain music-hall 
so steeped in tragedy as hers, there was 
* naughtiness.’ 


place, but it 
songs. In a life 
surely no room for 


Ihe historian will find other things to admire—the 
»-called ‘ Brickler’s bill’ of 1767, announcing that Miss 
Brickler will sing a favourite song accompanied by Mr. 
Dibdin on a new instrument ‘call’d Piano Forte’; the 
letter of Smart calling together his choir boys for the 
ceremony of the Christening of Princess Beatrice in 15: 
the first bill of * Fidelio,’ conducted by Bishop, in 1527 ; 
autographs of Mario and Grisi, of Debussy and Wagner; 
photographs of great and small artists ; a great picture of a 
forgotten tenor, Templeton ; another picture of a Royal 


attention with which the music and dialogue were followed. command performance, with ()ueen Victoriaand Palmerston ; 

The hearty cheers of the children at the close, given on the the pass issued in 1815 for the Prince Kegent’s box; the 
lative of Dr. J. E. Borland, were a fine recompense to | Pass used by Charles Dickens. 

€ organizers of the experiment They knew how to do themselves proud in the ‘thirties 

The e first Patrons’? Fund Rehearsal of the term was given | and “forties when they wanted a spectacular show. A bill of 

a Janu ary 30 for executive artists. The performers | !53° inviting Londoners to attend the great pageant of 

occasion were Miss Betty Humby and Mr. Jean * Harlequin Guy Fawkes’ promises an aerial ship, Lambeth 

ignet, of the Royal Academy of Music; Miss Annette | Palace, the House of Lords vaults, the Great Dome of 

Blackwell, of the Royal College of Music; Mr. Edern| St. Paul’s by moonlight, and Sir Francis Moore’s Abode. 

ones, of the Guildhall School of Music: and Miss Tessa | It would be hard to beat that record even to-day. We are 


chardson, a private pupil of Mr. Fraser Gange. 


artists made full use of their opportunities, creating 

ety favourable impression on a large attendance. The 
Next rehearsal, as already announced, marks a new 
eparture, | ar given at Birmingham with the Birmingham 


nhicipal Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Adrian C. 





take place at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 


All these | on fairly familiar terms with aerial ships, 
a | explored the House of Lords vaults. 


It is arranged for the morning of March 3, and will | draws to any real purpose; but we 
| sword of Scarpia. 


ant the Westminster Choral Society’s concert (Central 
Hall), on March 4, at 8, the first choral performance of | 


Stanford’s * The Princess ’ 
ncludes also Bach’s 
Liebeslieder Walzer,’ 


The programme 
and 


will be given. 
* Blessing, glory,’ 


Brahms’s | 


but few of us have 
There are also weapons 
armour, used, we 


armour used 


—double-handed swords—and expensive 


of 


imagine, in ‘aust’; a gorgeous suit 

‘Othello,’ and the helmet of Lohengrin. We smile 

De Grieux’s sword, which that unhappy chevalier never 
cannot smile at the 


There are the crowns—of paste, yet 
be worn in ‘The Diamonds of the Crown,’ 
and a lovely girdle for Desdemona. 
which houses these valuable 


beautiful—to 
the bracelets of Trebelli, 
But in leaving the foyer 


mementoes our thoughts revert to the first exhibit, the 
autograph of Balfe : 
* The light of other days is faded,’ 
F. B. 
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*SEMELE’ AT CAMBRIDGE 


In last month’s issue of the J/usical 7imes appeared a 
most informative article on Handel’s ‘Semele’ by Mr. 
Barclay Squire. The parts played by Congreve and by 
Handel in the production of libretto and score were fully 
explained. I am therefore absolved from any duty of 
historical explanation. It rests with me merely to give 
a personal impression of the music and of its performance 
in opera form, 

Cambridge is to be warmly congratulated. It was a 
bold thing to revive this work, and the boldness has been 
justified. As an opera ‘ Semele’ gives opportunity for the 
spectacular, and advantage was taken of this in the 
planning of a number of stage pictures which by their 
grouping and colour were very pleasant to the eye. 
It gives less opportunity for dramatic expression, It is 
to be doubted whether any of Handel’s operas could be 
given with the life and movement which go to the making of 
‘drama,’and ‘ Semele’ was not originally an opera, but a 
secular oratorio—if this contradiction in terms is to be 
permitted. However, if we think Wagner’s Wotan speeches 
dramatic there is no reason why we should not also think 
Handel’s da cafo arias dramatic, and when these are reduced 
in length, as was done at Cambridge, by decapitating the da 
“1fo, progress to the next thing is not so long delayed as to} 
become painful. Considering that the cast was, with two| 
exceptions, a purely local one, the singing of the arias | 
and of the expressive recitatives that abound in the work | 
was very creditable. The choruses are solid Handelian 
things, substantial and satisfying, and, indeed, quite on the 
best Handelian oratorio level. They had, of course, to be 
sung from memory, and under the conditions of the opera 
stage and not of the formally arranged choral society with 
every member facing the conductor. 

The difficulties thus imposed were admirably surmounted. 
The choral force swung along surely and rhythmically, and 
trifle out of balance, 
voices were more 








the tone was excellent—though a 
inasmuch as in a forte the women’s 
powerful than those of the men. 

The orchestral playing at the opening of the Overture 
sounded a little unsteady. Then it settled down, and the 
defect disappeared. Indeed, in some passages the playing 
was almost brilliant ; and, once again let one say, Cambridge 
{id it—with the help of one imported oboe-player. 

Altogether, then, this was an excellent amateur production, 
ind, as an amateur production, to be highly commended. 
\nd as an amateur production it abounded in the quality 
that amateur in its older and truer sense represents—love for | 
the work that was being done. 

The opera was produced by Mr. Dennis Arundell, who 
a'so designed the scenery. The music was prepared and 
conducted by Dr. Cyril Rootham. The secretarial | 
organization and administration were carried out by Mr. 
J. F. Shepherdson. A host of important helpers must be | 
passed over, lest this notice become too much like a slice 
from the Cambridge directory, and the vocal principals 
given as follows: 





} 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Norman Roff 
“Bertha Steventon 


Christopher Maysor | 


Priest of Juno 
Semele 
Athamas 


-_ Camille Prior 
Winifred Roberts 
Cadmus Alan Richards 
Juno Mildred Freeman 
Iris Dorothy Page 
Jupiter *John Dean 
Somnus Anthony Richards 
\pollo Myer Salaman 


The two asterisks indicate the two borrowed vocalists. 
Included in the cast should be two Borzoi dogs and a fantail 
pigeon, which on the first night behaved admirably, and two 
goats that appeared to require a little more stage experience. 
Juno’s ‘chariot drawn by peacocks’ was not seen; she 
doubtless left it behind the scenes, as her Wagnerian 
counterpart Fricka is nowadays sometimes also wise enough 
to do with her ‘car drawn by two harnessed rams.’ We | 
didn’t see ‘ Iris on a rainbow,’ but we had some very good | 
thunder. PAS. | 


- | 





| musical intentions’ but also at 


| striving after effect just as we tire of that hardy annual 2 


‘PEER GYNT’ AT OXFORD 

The performance of ‘Peer Gynt,’ given by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society from February 10 to 14, 
had an especial musical interest, in that Grieg’s incidental 
music was performed then almost in its entirety. Hitherto, 
we in this country have had little opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with anything more than the Suite, which is but 
a moiety of the whole. The score consists of twenty-three 
numbers, and of these nineteen were played in the Oxford 
production. Grieg began this work in 1873, and finished 
the scoring in 1875. The idea of composing incidental 
music was Ibsen’s own suggestion, and he drew up various 
schemes for the composer’s guidance, which, however, were 
not strictly followed. Lut Grieg adopted Ibsen’s ideas of 
treating some of the dialogue melodram:.tically (as recitations 
to music), and of composing a special dance melody for the 
wedding scene. Grieg himself said, “My music requires 
the stage performance to bring out clearly the musical 
intentions,’ and the O.U.D.S. production made manifest 
that the music is very faithfully allied to the various 
scenes and incidents of the play, and that in no way 
can it be regarded merely objectively. Nothing but 
gratitude can be given to Dr. W. H. Harris (New College 
for the meticulous care with which he prepared the musical 
side of the play. The orchestral parts (those containing 
the author’s and composer’s marginal notes) had been 
brought from Germany, and an orchestra of about thirty- 
five members had been organized for the occasion. Great 
difficulty was found in the housing of these players in the 
New Theatre, and in the end two rows of stalls were 
sacrificed for the purpose. Then followed the difficulty of 
acoustics ; many experiments were tried before the fina 
arrangement was decided upon, and even so, on the first 
night I found the timpani rather oppressive, and in the 
* Dovré-Trolls’ scene utterly tyrannical. When Mr. Westrup 
was resting, however, it was possible to judge the orchestra 
playing as more than ordinarily fine. Dr. Harris gave clear 
injunctions at every point, and the result was great 
removed from the careless playing of incidental music which 
is tolerated and encouraged in most of our theatres. As for 
the quality of the music, Grieg was very right in judging 
a stage performance as necessary, not only ‘ to bring out the 
times to cover the musica 
It is easy to understand why the Suite has been 


failings. 
The public, 


taken to the public heart, and the rest left. 
or rather the Public Purveyor, is right again. 


The numbers forming the Suite are by far the mos 
inherently musical; the rest of them are full of gran 
gesture and loud protestation (as indeed befits Ibsen’ 
cumbrous and twisted conception), and soon we tire of the 

- 
the Promenades—the Pianoforte Concerto, for all its happ 
invention. The scoring is very uneven—delicate and apts 
one time, and at another too obviously underlined. 

But there is this to be said for Grieg’s music. It 
entrance often gives most welcome relief to the hea 
progress of the play. There are good reasons for the 
fact that ‘Peer Gynt’ has hitherto been presented on 
twice in England, reasons altogether apart from 
difficulties of staging. The ‘Theatre of Ideas’ has neve! 
taken root in this country; and even if it had, I doubt ver 
much whether this unconcentrated compound of a pli 
would have found favour ; it is not that we are an unimagins 
tive people in the theatre, but that we are ‘too full of th 
milk of human kindness,’ 

Compare Falstaff, with all his shabbiness and % 
decline, with Peer, and which is the more truly heroic 
as an imaginative flight? You will find the answer © 


| another question : * Which is the more human?’ 


But Mr. Reginald Denham disagrees with this vie" 
Indeed it was necessary for him to believe in Ibsen’s pl 
in order to produce it as he did. The ‘ production’ was, " 
itself apart, a genuine work of art, full of inspired thoug® 
The problems of ‘ cutting’ were manifold and frightening 
Mr. Denham’s surgery, however, was carried through with 
an unfaltering hand, implying experience far beyond hs 
years. Most admirable of all were the inclusions. Fo 
instance, most producers would have omitted the Churchyat’ 
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Scene. Its retention on this occasion not only brought | At the age of twenty-one he became one of the organists at 
about a point of repose, but also the most beautiful speaking | the Chapel Royal, and held the appointment until his death, 
in the whole play from Mr. A. Tandy (Magdalen) as| It was not until he had served nearly twenty years at the 
the Pastor. Chapel Royal that Gibbons was appointed organist at 

The Peer Gynt was Mr. R. W. Speaight (Lincoln), a | Westminster Abbey, holding the two posts together. 
very young actor, who has already played a number of big The general circumstances of Gibbons’s death were well 
Shakespearean parts with great success. He is extremely| known, but the details had been told with no little 
well versed in all the ‘ methods’ of voice and gesture, but | inaccuracy, In the first place the marriage of Charles I. did 
he failed to convince me that the iron had entered into his | not, and never was intended, to take place at Canterbury. 
soul. There is a pianist—perhaps you will be able to fit | In fact it took place at Notre Dame, Paris, on May 1, 1625, 
this cap—who plays the ‘ Appassionata’ in the self-same| when in the King’s absence the Duke of Buckingham 
wav. But he is older than Mr. Speaight, and will never} acted as his proxy. When the Queen came to England, 
learn better ways. Mr. Speaight will learn, I am convinced, | Charles arranged to go to Canterbury, there to await her 
for he has already profited byexperience. His performance | arrival at Dover. As she was to be attended by a large 
was, incidentally, a faultless feat of memory. There remains | and splendid retinue, it was important that Charles should 
but to commend with warmth the décor of Mr. Alexander} have with him all the appurtenances of Royal majesty. 
Penrose. His designs stood for beauty and simplicity—| Not the least of these was the Chapel Royal, a term that 

fone mind in their house. BASIL MAINE, had never correctly denoted the bricks and mortar, but the 
whole personnel, together with all the plate, vestments, 
: st Ren books, Xc., belonging to the establishment. For centuries 
THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE it was the cae of the Sovereign to take with him the 
PLAYER-PIANO | Chapel Royal in this sense, when he travelled in state, so 
On February 3, at the Royal Academy of Music, the | this occasion not Gibbons: alone, but the whole of the 
: ’ | Chapel was summoned to Canterbury to attend on the 
Advisory Committee on the Educational Use of Player- | King. There was not a vestige of evidence to show that 
Piano Rolls--of which the present 'members are as follows : Gibbons was commissioned to write any special music, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (chairman), Sir Hugh Allen,| During the period of waiting for the (Queen's arrival, 
Director of the Royal College of Music, Sir I.andon which for several causes had been delayed, Gibbons was 
Ronald, Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, Mr. | seized with an apoplectic fit, and died suddenly on June 5. 
|. B. McEwen, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, In those days when sudden death was so commonly 
Sir Henry Wood, Prof. C. H. Kitson, Mr. Robin H. Legge, associated with the dreaded black death, grave alarm was 
created by this occurrence, and the Court doctors were 
| summoned to make a fost mortem examination. They found 
all the symptoms of apoplexy, and reported accordingly. 
| Hawkins and many others had stated quite incorrectly 
that small-pox was the cause of Gibbons’s death. The 
body was buried in Canterbury Cathedral on June 6, and 
a monumental tablet was shortly afterwards placed in the 
north wall of the nave. The inscription was surmounted by 
a bust of the composer and his coat of arms. The Latin 
inscription had rarely been correctly printed ; lamentable 
errors were to be found in Dart’s ‘ History of Canterbury,’ 
Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music,’ and in several more modern 
books. The concluding words of the inscription involved a 
characteristic pun which was entirely destroyed, apart from 
the nonsense made of the sentence, by reading »oerert/isstmo 
moerentissima for merentissimo moerentissima. 

Passing to Gibbons’s music, it must be observed that he 
wrote nothing for the Latin rites of the Church so far as is 
known, which considering the times is not strange. His 
Church music divided itself into two distinct styles. On 

ORLANDO GIBBONS the one hand he looked back to the 16th century and 

The members of the Musical Association met at the} wrote in the classic manner of the great polyphonists; on 
soyal College of Music on January 13, to hear a paper|the other, he looked forward and aimed at developing 
fom the Rev. Dr. Edmund HH. Fellowes on ‘ Orlando} the ‘verse’ anthem with passages for solo voice accom- 
Gibbons,’ the Tercentenary of whose death, in 1625, occurs} panied either by the organ or by stringed instruments. 
this year. The lecturer said that Mr. Gustav Holst, | Judging by numbers, Gibbons seems to have preferred the 
ecturing on ‘ Byrd and Weelkes’ just two years ago, remarked | ‘ verse’ anthem, for out of forty works known to us to-day 
that the British public was so slow in recognising the work | no fewer than twenty-five were of that type, against fifteen 
f its own musicians, that such commemorations served a| of the older kind. It must be confessed, however, that 
good purpose, and the truth of that remark had been proved | his ‘ verse’ anthems were with few exceptions on a much 
since. Before 1923 Byrd’s name meant nothing to the vast | lower level than his purely polyphonic music. Yet due 
majority of English-speaking people, and even in musical | credit must be liberally extended to Gibbons, who, in the 
circles the extent and quality of his music were little known, | true spirit of the Elizabethans, preferred to explore new 
ncame the Tercentenary celebrations, and his name was | methods and new designs even if first-rate success was not 
to longer unfamiliar to his fellow countrymen at large. It | to be secured in so doing. 
ight perhaps be urged that there was no need fora similar} As a madrigal writer, Gibbons necessarily followed the 
{dvertisement of Gibbons, whose name was familiaralready;| polyphonic style, and here, as in his unaccompanied 
but on the other hand his music was far from being as | anthems, he proved himself to be one of the outstanding 
familiar as it ought to be. | figures in that great group of composers. Most of his 

Orlando Gibbons was the youngest child of William and | madrigals were exceedingly difficult to sing with telling 
Mary Gibbons, and was born at Cambridge in 1583, the | effect, partly because of the severity of their subjects, and 
txact date being unknown. William Gibbons was one of | partly because of the intricacy of the part-writing, which 
the City Waits, and a musician of some standing. Though | was of an unusually independent character, woven together 
born at Cambridge, Orlando was baptized at Oxford. It was | with strands of greater length than was the case with most of 
tot known what took his parents temporarily to that city | the other polyphonists. Forthis reason, in Gibbons’s work it 
with their infant. At the age of twelve, Orlando became a| was a matter of especial difficulty to decide which voice was 
‘horister of King’s College, Cambridge, where his eldest | to be prominent here and which there, and how each was to 
‘rother Edward wasa lay-clerk. He leftthe choir in 15y8,| contribute in turn to the general effect. These were 
and matriculated in the University as a ‘ sizar from King’s.’ | important details in almost all madrigals, but Gibbons’s 





first meeting was held of a new musical body—the Honorary | 


and Mr. Percy A. Scholes, the last named agreeing to serve 
honorary secretary. 

The members of the committee feel that up to the 
present educationists have not made full use of the facilities 
that exist for training the pupils of schools and the adult 
students of colleges in the knowledge and appreciation of 

usic by means of the use of the player-piano, including | 
recently recorded rolls by great artists. In this direction 
they hope to exercise a stimulating influence. It will be 
recalled that the Senate of the University of London 
recently decided that the University library should be| 
a liberal provision of scores, gramophone | 
ris, and pianola rolls, as a method of enabling members 

{ the University to become acquainted with classical and | 

ddern musical works in the easiest way, and this decision, 

igh it has no direct connection with the formation of 
the present committee, points to the existence of a need 
which it is hoped will now be met. 
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more than any other were rendered ineffective, and failed 
to please, if each part strove for equality of importance, if 
not for pre-eminence, throughout the composition. 


fact that the melodic material of each voice-part was, as a 
so consistently interesting and beautiful. 


rule, 

As a performer, Gibbons held an unrivalled position, and 
the fact that Byrd and Bull, both many years his senior, 
invited him to unite with them in the production of 
‘Parthenia,’ showed in what high esteem they held him. 
He contributed six pieces to that collection. More than 
thirty more of his compositions for the Virginalls were to be 
found in various important collections of the period, notably 


in Benjamin Cosyn’s book, and in the Drexel Collection. 


It was curious that the compiler of the FitzWilliam Virginal 


Book should have almost completely excluded Gibbons 
from that very large collection. No more than three of his 
pieces were included, and of thes: one was without the 
composer’s name, and one was attributed to another 


composer, 


Of chamber music Gibbons had left a larger store than 


most of his contemporaries. The string music of this 

‘riod was m misunderstood. It was often regarded as 
church-like and dull, but if the Quartets of Beethoven and 
M ozart were set out in notes of twice the length and without 
any ywing, they would look unlike string music, and 


modern players would have great difficulty in quickly grasping 















the shape of the phrases. Conversely, if the notation of 
the | wr string music was presented in modern terms on 
the basis of the crotchet unit, not only did it immediately 
become alive, but it was apparent that these composers 
evolved a sfinite string technique of their own. The 

lom of rhythmic treatment which now at last was being 
generally recognised, was often also a notable feature of their 
chamber sic. If rhythms were ignored or wrongly 
phrased, it could not cause surprise if the music sounded 
dull. The same principle applied to all this music, and 
Gibbons was no exception. The lecturer’s performance 


of various passages amply demonstrated his contention. 

Ine lecture much interest from the illustrations, 
sh included is the Record of John’ (accompanied 
‘Lord, in Thy wrath rebuke me 

e,’ all sung by a t f singers 
concluded with the Fantasia 
2d by Dr. Fellowes. 


derived 
whic his 
by a quintet of 
not,’ and ‘ Fair ts 
Morley College, 


for string 


ody o 
trom 
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*{SOLATED CONTINUITY’ IN ORGAN MUSIC 
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And the | generations, but the variety of designs to be foun 
temptation to err on these lines was not minimised by the | chorale prelude and the general character of the form haye 


| is without a counterpart in any other branch of the art. 
Another of the primitive forms, the Toccata, cann 
claim such a continuous line of examples, but it is not les 
isolated than the Chorale Prelude or the Chaconne ap 
Passacaglia, for while there is some analogy between the 
loccata and the Fantasia, there is nothing to correspon 
exactly to the stupendous Toccatas of Bach. In it 


By C. F. WATERS 
rt t history will be able to divide 
stru mental ully into certain well-defined 
riods. It is impossible in art to determine exactly where 
‘school’ begins and another ends; one phase merges 
into another, and in the climax of one style may be found 
t seed of a vy. Yet instrumental music can be regarded 
ymprising three main divisions, 
: ach marked [says Parry] by consistent dis- 
tinguishing traits; the first by contrapuntal methods 
iose of oral music; the second by the 
nt of pure harmonic forms of the sonata 
are shown in their highest perfection in 
und Symphonies of Beethoven; and the 
third by a striving after greater freedom than the pure 
ynata forms seem to allow, or an extension of its 
scheme by intellectual devices, and new kinds of con- 
trapuntal methods; and by more decisive adoption than 
formerly of ideas and programmes as the basis of art.’ 

Music for the organ, however, seem; to in a class 
apart, for there is a continuity not to be found in instru 
n il music generally. It seems to hold an isolated 
position, and to be hardly susceptible at all to outside 
influences. Its history shows an unwillingness to depart 
trom primitive forms—a quality which, for want of a better 
term, might be described as ‘ isolated continuity.’ 

With the close association of organs with the church 
service it was not unnatural to find choral methods being 
adopted and features in the service affording inspiration. | 
The extempore variations on the Lutheran Chorales were 
ommitted to paper and became crystallised in a definite 


—_—_—. 


| form of composition, the chorale prelude. The ‘the 


variations ’ is common enough in instrumental music 


€ with 


of all 
in the 


| no parallel in the music for other instruments. With slow 
moving pedals interest and vitality had perforce to be 
| maintained by more animated work in the manual parts, 
| Thus, one of the primitive designs consisted of a plain 
| statement of the chorale with embellishments in the manual 
parts at the end of each line of the melody, while in another 
early type the melody was assigned in long notes to the pedals 
accompanied by more animated movement in the manuals, 
The stately nature of the chorale is obviously suited tothe organ 
and it is significant that in turning attention to the instrument 
more than one great master of choral and instrumental com. 
position has chosen to adopt the chorale prelude as a medium 
expression. Do we not recall the exquisite examples in this 
form by Brahms and Parry, not to mention those written by 


living composers ? 


Equally suited to the instrument is the ground-bass 
the pedals treading out the oft-repeated theme with 
superstructure for the manuals of varied texture. Her 
again, we find the continued use of a form wl since 
Purcell has had practically no place in instrumental music 


outside. This form—which in Stanford’s opinion is ‘ mor 
difficult to handle’ than the normal variation form—had 


been mastered by that ‘high-spirited group of composers, 
Although overshadowed by the works 
rol are 
better 
l hese 
»wed 


Bach’s predecessors. 
of the great master, the compositions of this earlys 
of more than historical interest, and none rev 
workmanship than the Passacaglias and Chaconnes. 
early essays in the ground-bass form have been foll« 
by Bach in his gigantic Passacaglia in C minor, R! 
in the Finale of his E minor Sonata, Max Reger in 
D minor Passacaglia, and by Karg-Elert in his * Chaconne 
and Fugue Trilogy with Choral.’ This line of works iat 
ground-bass form, like the parallel lin of Chorale Preludes 
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primitive state it illustrates the struggle between traditi 
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and adventure—the adherence to choral methods and th 
desire to introduce new life and interest. Thus the earlies 
examples comprised series of chords varied by rapid sca 
passages and divers embellishments. Of this form Par 
Says: 
*. , . though crude and elementary, it has considerable 
historical importance as one of the first of the large 
musical forms which established a sort of individuality 
as an instrumental composition independent of choral 


models. 
Bach there has been no clear line of continuity 
regards the Toccata. Those movements to which 
name has been more recently applied are not characteris? 
by the same freedom in design and dramatic contrasts, a 
the title to have become but little more than: 
substitute for moto continuo or moto ferfetuo. 

The gulf between organ music and other branches 
instrumental music is bridged at one important point—t! 
Fugue, although the frequency with which the fugal for 
has been utilised in organ music is unique. Reference 
be made to this later, in connection with the orga 
sonata. There are differences to be found in the fugue 
for various instruments or combinations of instruments whit 
explained by the differences in the instrument 
themselves. The subject ideally suited to strings mig 
prove ineffective or difficult for the organ, and within 
limits of the two hands on the harpsichord subjects of wit 
range which could be adequately dealt with by string 
would be a physical impossibility. In comparing the org 
fugues with the ‘48’ it will be seen that the character 
the latter accords with the quieter nature of the clavichor 
whose gentle tones were much beloved of the great mastet 
Some of the organ fugues are of much more extensive 
elaborate design, and reveal the influence of the Toccata 
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A further point of contact should be noted. In Bach’s 
Trio-Sonatas we may see a counterpart to the harpsichord 
a collection of 


dance suites, not only in their nature as 

separat self-contained movements, but also in the ‘short 
binary’ form of the respective movements. Beautiful 
though these Trio-Sonatas are, they represent a tiny 
proportion of the composer’s work for the organ, and there 


) be no precedents in the work of his predecessors 


appear “9 
composition either as regards the construction of 


m org 


individual movements or the collection as a_ whole. 
Hardly any of the six sections of Muffat’s *‘ Toccata Sexta’ 
could regarded as self-contained movements, and in 
none the sections is there any approach to binary form, | 
while Buxtehude’s Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor has 
the characteristics of the Toccata. Bach uses the ‘short 
binary’ form in some of his Organ Preludes—e.g., the 


F minor—but more often breaks off into freer methods akin 
tothe Toccata. Two of the longer examples, the FE flat 
minor Preludes, are cast in the harmonic 


j one cf the C 
yuld of Haydn and Mozart, and moreover contain other 








features of interest in anticipation of the sonata form. In 
this respect it is interesting to observe, in passing, that 
ere should be such foreshadowings of sonata form when 
ere is no counterpart in organ music to the Symphonies 
ind Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
Mendelssohn in his organ works was certainly confronted 
with a culty in having no precedents later than Bach. 
ind in his Preludes and Fugues he frankly admits his 


In his six Organ 
In none is there 
made of 


indebtedness to his illustrious predecessor. 
Sonatas Bach’s influence is also apparent. 


any approach to sonata form;: in four, use is 

horales, the sixth comprising a set of variations and a 
fugue on the chorale ‘ Vater unser’; and in three other 
Sonatas fugues or fugal movements appear. With the 
mplete absence of any corresponding works to the 


-Bcethoven period, and the 
the isolated character of 
continuity is maintained 


f the Haydn-Mozart 
n to the methods of Bach, 
is emphasised and 





1USIC 


The subsequent 
mata form, 
rendering it unsuitable to the instrument, 


history of the organ sonata reveals the 
> which, after all, contains no qualities 
and a number of 


Rheinberger first movements can be found which adhere 
less closely to the Beethoven design. Yet there 
willingness to forsake early habits, and the 


f Kheinberger and other composers abound in fugal 
l'requently the final movement takes the form of 

‘tion and a regularly worked-out fugue. Of 
treater interest is the fusion of fugue and sonata form to be 
nd insuch Sonatas as Rheinberger’s E minor and C major, 
movements of which a fugal section takes the 
e first subject, with a contrasted motive as second 
ect. A further point of interest, illustrative of both 
and ‘continuity,’ lies in the use of the 
as the /vuale of the E minor Sonata. Nor is 
forsaken in the variety of basic forms used in 





Nation 
assacaglia 


the Chorale 








tgan sonatas, Harwoood’s C sharp minor Sonata, for 
exal splays an effective combination of sonata form 
the first movement, with allusions to the Chorale in the 
section, a short middle movement, and an 











ion and Fugue as the /zna/e, the Chorale being 
interwove in the fugue, and finally appearing undisguised 
na bold statement at the conclusion of the work. 
Turning to the last tendency of instrumental music 
ed to in Parry’s definition, we find organ music 
entirely unaffected by the trend towards the 
lecisive adoption than formerly of ideas and | 
Programmes as the basis of art.’ True, individual 
examples of ‘ programme-music’ can be quoted, but so can 
§ } 


ich be traced in the instrumental music of the first and 
second p within Parry’s definition. We can only 
= the conclusion that there has been no trend towards 
fealism in modern organ music. Rather would it seem that, 
i type of organ composition, much in vogue for a 
recently, which relied mainly on registration | 
not on intrinsic merit, composers for the instru- 
present time are breathing new life into the | 
rms, giving us works which are not dependent | 
ite specifications but stand the test on whatever | 
they may be played. We may vary the title 


ases 


lorsaking 
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Chorale Prelude to Choral Improvisations or Choral Fantasy 
—Stanford was quite content with the time-honoured label 
Prelude and Fugue. The underlying idea however remains 
the same, and with its faithfulness to the best traditions of 
organ composition in rejuvenating the primitive and well- 
tested designs, we cannot but feel that organ music of to-day 
is progressing along the right road. It is in this ‘isolated 
continuity’ that organ music will justify itself. 


London Concerts 


HARTY’S ‘IRISH’ SYMPHONY 

\ special concert was given by the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra at ()ueen’s Hall, on January 21, and Mr, Hamilton 
Harty’s * Irish’ Symphony was played for the first time in 
London, under the composer’s direction. It had previously 
been given at Manchester and Belfast. 


HAMILTON 


The ‘Irish’ Symphony re-opens an old problem, and 
leaves it as far from solution as before. Can symphonic 
music be made out of folk-tunes? The answer that Dvorak 


succeeded is incomplete. His tunes happened to be ideal 
ones—good, bold bits of melody that lent themselves to 
*snatchy’ treatment; Dvorak set about his work with 
inspired skill, and his ‘New World’ Symphony stands alone. 
Ihe trouble with folk-tunes is that they insist on state- 
ment rather than reference. The composer finds he is 


arranging them for orchestra’ and weaving a rhapsody round 
them. While he is pulled one way by his tunes he is pulled 
another way by his symphonising, and his yielding first 
one way then the other gives an indeterminate style to his 
writing. That Mr. Harty has not kept entirely free of this 
fault from beginning to end is the most that can be said 
against his ‘Irish’ Symphony, a work of great significance 
and beauty. 
Each movement defines a picture left in the composer’s 
memory by his early life in Ireland. The first, ‘On the 
Shores of Lough Neagh,’ has in it not only the landscape, 
but the strange stories that had it for background. It is a 
Fantasia on a very definite mood. The second, ‘ Fair-day 
in the streets of a town,’ is a vivacious Scherzo, into which 
a well-known tune leaps gaily. The tune appears to have 
two names in Ireland, but in Englan d it is ‘ The girl I ~ 
behind me. The movement is mcrttaiiod clever, and 
spontaneous as a Mozart « . Commentators—to whens 
the writer adds hims self—have urged that this movement be 
‘lifted’ from the Symphony to live its own life. The third 
might well accompany it as a preceding Adagio, This 
movement, ‘In the Antrim Hills,’ has a wake for a setting, 
and a fine tune for its music. It is here that Mr. Harty 
throws off a certain aloofness that can be detected in his 
approaches to the emotional, and the warmth he permits 
himself in the working out of his slow movement may be 
said to mark the climax of Symphony. The Fima/e is 
called ‘ The twelfth of July,’ and its principal tune is * The 
Boyne Water.’ Its spirited progress is interrupted by the 
lament from the third movement—‘In the midst of the 
uproar there was a sudden silence, and we saw a simple 
group carrying a coffin down the steep street on the way to 
the Catholic burying-place.’ The episode is finely drawn— 
the sudden awe, and the impatient fragments of the fighting- 
song waiting to resume sway over things. As the Symphony 
comes to its triumphant ending, one feels that a fine subject 


vr 





has been worthily treated, and that his respect for 
Mr. Elarty as a musician has broadened. 
Mr. Harty’s arrangement of Handel’s ‘Music for the 


opened the programme—a really good 


Royal Fireworks’ 
M. 


example of adaptation, 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

on January 20 gave us the first London 

* Pacific 231.’ There is nothing 


The concert 
performance of Ilonegger’s 


to be said against a composer writing a piece around 
railway engine. Any form of transport lends _ itself 


admirably to musical representation, from galloping horses 
to gondolas. The point is, what does the composer do with 
his idea? MHonegger falls between two stools. His 
published statement says he seeks ‘ not to imitate the noises 
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of an engine, but to translate into a musical structure a 
visual impression and a feeling of physical elation.’ A 
good scheme, but unfortunately the composer does make 
quite a lot of imitative noises, and does mo¢ induce a feeling 
of physical elation, 

Judged by its noises ‘ Pacific 231’ is an engine that would 
rouse nervousness in the passengers, and increase the rate of 
accident insurance to a prohibitive point, There is not a| 
suggestion of the clean, rhythmic running that distinguishes | 
the fine locomotive from a collection of old iron; nor is| 
there an impression of speed. ‘TI’acific 231’ never leaves | 
the platform ; she stays there, and gives a noisy demonstration | 
of her functional disorders, which appear to be mainly | 
internal. At least one hearer found himself looking round 
for an oilcan and a spanner. Those of the audience who 
describe the work as ‘good fun’ unconsciously condemn it, 
for Honegger avowedly set out to give us a ‘lyrical and 
pathetic impression’ of a fast-moving train. Hence, the 
more the fun the bigger the failure. The programme 
included also Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, a 
Bach Concerto for violin, flute, and pianoforte (Miss Marjorie 
Hayward, Messrs. A. Fransella and Norman Wilks), Delius’s 
Night on the River,’ Debussy’s * Iberia,’ and 
Zarathrusta,” Mr. Eugéne Goossens con- 

H. G. 


* Summer 
‘Also sprach 


ducted, 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Furtwangler being detained in America, this concert 
was entrusted to Sir Thomas Beecham, who substituted a 
‘f his own selection for that of the prospectus, 
and made it a Beecham evening in the fullest sense by 
bringing all his buoyant enthusiasm into play. It seemed 
almost as if, being engaged as a deputy, he took special 
delight in being at his best, possibly not entirely without an 
ironical arviére fensée. Wis beloved Mozart was represented | 
by the ‘ Magic Flute’ Overture and the Adagio from one of | 
the Divertimenti, both played exquisitely. His reading of | 
the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ may have been unorthodox in that he 
resisted all temptation to linger unduly at seductive points, 
but the music gained thereby in the feeling of motion. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Antar,’ which he has always preferred 
to the same composer’s more popular ‘ Scheherazade,’ was 
presented as a vividly coloured picture-book. At the end of 
the programme came Delius’s‘ Paris,” which had not been 
heard in London for some time, though regarded by many 

E. E 


as the composer’s best orchestral work. = A 


programme 





N’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BRITISH WOM 
With all respect to Miss Gwynne Kimpton and her 
ladies, it cannot be denied that the interest of this concert 
was concentrated upon Madame Guilhermina Suggia, who 
was in such splendid form that even the banalties of the} 
Saint-Saéns ’Cello Concerto became temporarily endowed | 
with meaning, and the Bach C major Suite was an | 
apotheosis. lerhaps the news, made public the same} 
evening, of the purchase for the nation of Augustus John’s 
famous portrait may have contributed to the glamour, but it 
was Suggia alone who made the evening memorable. The 
orchestra is improving, not perhaps vertiginously, but still 
improving, and Miss Kimpton appears to be acquiring some 
of what may be termed the amenities of her art, but between 
them they did not shed radiance upon Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony, which was the main feature of the programme. 
E. E. 





rik COPENHAGEN 

We hope the able members of the Copenhagen ()uartet 
are born pioneers, and were not induced to include in their 
programme the works of Stravinsky and Sibelius simply in 
order to be up-to-date. The Stravinsky fashion has already 
set, and the composer himself is reported as having joined 
the ranks of the die-hards. On the other hand, the pioneer 
—the born pioneer who feels bound to wander about to 
satisfy a longing for adventure—must derive some enjoyment 
both from the Stravinsky and the Sibelius (uartets. 
Stravinsky is ‘all out,’ driving theory to absurdity, utterly 
careless of what casualties may occur by the way. He 
resembles in this his countrymen of Moscow who, having 


QUARTET 





accepted a system of government plausible up to a point on 


——e 


paper, refuse utterly to recognise its complete practical 
failure, These Slav revolutionaries remind us of Voltaire’; 
Candide, who, after having been kicked and robbed, betrayed 
and beaten, still maintains with his last breath that this js 
the best of all possible worlds. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that the Copenhagen players performed the Stravinsky 
Quartet twice. What is the reason for this mistaken zea]? 
Surely two lemons taste no sweeter than one—even at 
Copenhagen, If they thought that the encore would work 
a change in the fortunes of the day, they were sadly in error, 
It did not. 

The Sibelius Quartet failed to hold our interest for the 
simple reason that quartet writing is, apparently, not the 
composer’s ‘forte.’ He seems uncertain whether to give 
vent to his native wood-note wild or to model his work on the 
classical pattern. Thus he goes meandering along, sometimes 
through pleasant and novel scenery, sometimes through 2 
landscape which is not quite dreary enough to affect us as 
potently as vast, barren spaces do. That the ()uartet is the 
work of a good musician is evident and undeniable, But 
Sibelius is much more than that, and this (Juartet does not 
do justice in the least to his real powers—the power of 
suggesting something dark and sinister like the enchanted 
woods ancient heroes dreamed of, or the rugged strength 
of, say, his ‘ Finlandia.’ B. V, 


THE LENER QUARTET 


The Quartet from its early days to Beethoven—such was 
the scheme developed by the Hungarian (Quartet led by 
M. Léner in a short series of concerts. It sounds delightful, 
yet, like most things in this world of ours, it proved jus 
a little less interesting than we expected. Truth to tell, the 
choice of composers was not quite so happy as it might have 
been. On the first evening, for instance, not a single work 
was played which justified selection on other than purely 
historical grounds. But if we are to go back to the sources 


| of quartet music something should also be said for the 


Elizabethan and Tudor composers. The second evening 
was devoted to Haydn and Boccherini. We were on fairl 
safe ground here, for, of course, it is impossible to finds 
(Quartet of Haydn’s which is not supremely interesting in one 
movement or another. The choice of Boccherini’s ()uintet 
was good, but also obvious. One looks to such organizations 
as the Léner (Quartet for enterprise. Having conquered all 
there is to be conquered, it has the time—which les 
admirable organizations have not—to search for something 


that has been overlooked or unjustly neglected. It seems 
incredible that of the huge quantity of chamber musi 
Boccherini left us, the (Quintet is the one and only thing 
worth remembering. The Mozart concert was a_ sheer 
delight—as would be expected, for we have had other 
| opportunities before to realise that Mozart appeals t 
M. Léner and his colleagues in a very special degree. 
. Ve 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE 


Beginning and concluding with a pair of Violin Sonatas 
by English composers, this programme proved less subversivé 
and more enjoyable than some of its recent predecessors 
It is right that we should enlarge our acquaintance Wit) 
contemporary effort, but it is none the less agreeable to turn 
to those of its protagonists who meet us half-way, like 
E. J. Moeran, or three-quarters of the way, like Herbet 
Howells, Both Sonatas were convincingly played by 
Miss Winifred Small and Mr. Gordon Bryan, and each is 
its own genre—one robust and occasionally almost bluntly 
frank, the other suave and poetic—a valuable contribution 
to our growing treasury of chamber music. ; 

Mr. Bryan played a copious selection of pianoforte plecs 
by the Dutch composer, Alex Voormolen, and som 
attractive children’s pieces proved excellent entertainment. 

Miss Joan Elwes had a strange task set her in Pizzetll 
* Angelica,’ a Neapolitan ballad intended for a male voice 
which, to convey the sense of the poem, should have § 
tinge of intoxication. In the circumstances it was 4 feat t 
convey as much as she did of the impact of tragedy ; but 
she was better served in Rubbra’s ‘A Hymn to the Virgi 
and a pair of fantastic songs by Gordon Bryan, E. EB 
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PADEREWSKI 

The Albert Hall was crowded on February 18, when 
Paderewski gave his recital, one of a series of five (Cardiff, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, and Glasgow) in aid of the 
British Legion—a truly noble gift. A programme that 
made no concessions—the Bach-Liszt Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, some Haydn, Mozart, a Beethoven Sonata 
(D minor, Op. 31, No. 2), the Schubert-Liszt ‘Hark! 
hark!’ and ‘The Erl-King,’ a Chopin group, and the 
‘Don Juan’ Fantasia—and some magnificent playing (save | 
inthe Bach, which was rough and not always clear), made | 
the occasion memorable. H.G. | 





| 
DAME ETHEL SMYTH’S MASS IN D 
| 
| 


The history of this Mass is quickly stated. It was 
written after the composer’s return from Germany in 1889, 
The Royal Choral Society performed it in 1893, under 
Barnby. The Benedictus was sung by the Crystal Palace 
Choir at the composer’s Queen’s Hall concert in April, 1911, 
The Birmingham Festival Choral Society sang the Mass 
inder Mr. Adrian C. Boult, at Birmingham, on February 7 
last year, and again at Queen’s Hall, London, on March 8, 
On January 31 this year the Royal Choral Society again 
gave it at the Albert Hall, Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducting. | 
We wonder whether any Albert Hall singer took part in 
jth performances. Mr, Ben Davies was the tenor of 1893, | 
and he is still singing. This time we had Miss Caroline 
Hatchard, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Archibald Winter, 
and Mr. Hferbert Heyner. The individual success of the 
afternoon was Dr. Malcolm Sargent, whose special gifts 
: choral conducting were of immense service to the choir 
and to the composer. 

The merits of the Mass have been fully described in these 
columns. What ought to appeal more particularly to the 
choral world of to-day is its practicability. The re-discovery | 
{the Mass is opportune, for choral societies are anxious to 
iscover a work that is new to them and easy to assimilate. 
It is as much based on tonic-and-dominant harmony as 
Beethoven’s, its choral writing is broad and simple, and the 
sole difficulty it presents is the physical one of sustaining a 
climax. This was the only difficulty hinted at in the 
Royal Choral Society’s performance, which gave to the Mass | 
all that it wanted of sonority and dramatic force. 


| 








Elgar’s ‘Spirit of England,’ following the Mass, made up | 
an afternoon of ‘solemn musick’ in which the ‘ Enigma | 
Variations ’ formed a happy interlude. xX. | 


CIVIL SERVICE CHOI! 

The Civil Service Choir, too new an organization to be 
able to give to its audience all the perfection of some 
{the older choral bodies, made up by the generosity of 

quantities at its concert at Kingsway Hall on 
February 11, which Mr. Rutland Boughton conducted. 
After a performance of Elgar’s Pianoforte (Quintet by 
Mr. Charles Woodhouse’s party, it was a quarter to eleven, 
and the writer had to leave; but the fortunate whose time 
was their own were still left to enjoy choral works of 
Walford Davies and Rutland Boughton, the new song-cycle 

{E. J. Moeran, and other good things. 

Madrigals were the chief choral business of the concert. 
\ pretty choice had been made of many masterpieces, and 
the way in which they were sung proved the pleasure the 
singers had in performing. Such pleasure, rather than that 
{ mere listeners, was no doubt what the madrigalists of 
id had in mind. How much of the finest music there is 
which is meant for the player’s fun, and how easy it is— 
when the composer seeks instead to interest and impress the 
ctowd of listeners and indolent reviewers—to become gross 
and pretentious ! 

This is not to argue that madrigals are not delicious often 
to listen to, but to justify the choir which may not have got 
‘eyond the point of amusing itself. At that point it has 
chieved much. Pity the poor who cannot amuse them- 
“ives with music—who have to go to concerts, opera, 
gramophone, or wireless if they want any music—those who 
tave lips but don’t sing (even for the most secluded self- 
‘musement), or have fingers but don’t play ! 

E 





Kindly Providence has ordained that men and women in 
a body can have very good fun in singing, although taken 
individually there may not be a singer among them. Mr, 
Boughton’s little choir was, however, not a big enough 
body. When numbers are so reduced the individual singing 
needs a little more technical cunning, if the result is to pass 
muster. These singers should seek by private study to 
improve their tone, if only as a kindness to their zealous 
and excellent conductor. Meanwhile their spirit is just 
what is wanted. Cc, 


SOME SINGERS Ol THE MONTH 


Mr. John Coates sang on February I0 at .olian Hall. 
His programme ranged far, and we did not regret it. 
Certainly Mr. Coates has done a handsome service in de- 
voting so many of his concerts exclusively to the younger 
Englishmen, but it was as well to remind us that his art has 
auniversalrange. Thistime hestarted with the Elizabethans, 
and gave his second group to the English 17th and Ith 
centuries. The third was mixed—French, Russian, and 
German, with ‘The Erl-King,’ sung with tremendous 
imaginative force. The last group was modern English— 
Elgar, Whittaker, Ivor Atkins, D. C. Thomson, and 


| Thomas F. Dunhill. I suppose there can be no doubt at 


all that John Coates is our finest singer. His art contains 
everything that a cultivated listener desires from a singer, 


|and lacks perhaps only that aggression of sheer- physical 


strength which carries the vulgar away. What of course so 
charms us is the unfailing liveliness of the artist’s imagination 
(to which a perfect technique is the servant). No song is 
perfunctorily sung. Nothing is ever taken for granted. He 
makes the impression of picking up everything with a fresh 
curiosity each time. Images form before his eyes, one would 
say. Beside this singing, average decent singing sounds 
like a mere exercise. 

It was a misfortune that Miss Dorothy Silk was singing 
on the same evening (Wigmore Hall). I can record only 
that she was assisted by the English Singers, the Birmingham 
String (Juartet, Dr. Harold Darke, and Mr. A. E, Wilson 
(bassoon, for a Bach Cantata, No. 155). The programme 
had so alluring a look, that no one but John Coates 
could have prevailed against it. It was a programme of 


| madrigals and Purcell, and of Schiitz, Tunder, Handel, and 


Bach. 

Madame Elena Gerhardt sang at (ueen’s Hall on 
February 3. The programme contained eight numbers 
from Schubert’s wonderful ‘Swan Song,’ and before and 
after them Brahms. Mr. Harold Craxton collaborated with 
most beautiful sympathy and musical spirit. The hall was 
full, and the audience was clearly enjoying a treat. 
Madame Gerhardt has a special public, and one that other 
singers may well envy her. This audience goes not to see 
the singer, but to hear a certain sort of music (German 
romantic songs) sung in a way which it is firmly convinced is 
the most appropriate and admirable. Madame Gerhardt 
now may do _ anything she likes in London. 
She has her devotees. Some things she does are 
nevertheless open to the cavilling of a detached critic. 
Two of the most applauded songs were Schubert’s ‘ Fisher 
Maiden’ and his ‘ Serenade.’ Some thousands of hands 
clapped vigorously, without it occurring to their owners that 
there was anything inappropriate in a woman singing those 
songs. It seemed to me—it still seems to me, in spite of the 
overwhelming Gerhardtian majority—ridiculous to hear a 
woman serenading her lover, urging him lyrically to come 
down and join her by moonlight in the shrubbery (‘ In den 
stillen Hain hernieder’). But Madame Gerhardt fills a want. 
The great corpus of German song (Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Wolf, with their satellites) is sentimental 
with a lusciousness unknown to other music, its very smiles 
being sentimental. There are a great number of tender 
hearts waiting to drink this in, and Madame Gerhardt serves 
it to them with unction. 

The tender-hearted attach overwhelming importance to 
the heart—with them the head is nowhere. A rejected 
heart commits suicide or dies of consumption unless it is 
dead to all the decencies. On the other hand, a requited 
heart scorns to make a secret of its satisfaction—‘I am in 
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love, I am rushing off to church to get married,’ it cries. 
Madame Gerhardt is equally sympathetic towards the peasant 
maidens who are so lucky as to be getting married and 
towards the others who can do nothing but expire 
pathetically. Do I confess myself singular and heartless -if 
I admit that after about an hour of Gerhardtian heart-iness I 


always feel it becoming luscious to excess? The music I 








know to be the music of some of the divinest masters, but 
the ideals expressed seem to be those of a ‘ Heartsease’ 
novelett It would be a comfort to know that there are 
are inclined with me to rebel at this worship of 

e heart’s impulsiveness, and after an hour of Gerhardt’s 
ler to respect all the more the 18th century, which did 

t attach such weight to the sensations of the amatory. 
After all there is something maladive about a heart grown 


eyond a certain size. 
Madame Gerhardt puts her faith unreservedly in the 19th 
ntury. She does it sincerity which is not to be 


staken and count effect of her art. It is 


with a 








id, it is monum al It wins cver the doubters, 
as faith is wont to do, making them say, *‘ There must be 
more in it than there looks to me to be.’ 

She has an art—her faith has given her that. The odd 
hing is that so many who profess to be, not fellow fanatics, 

t critics sure us that her art, whose faults we might 

, een asked to pardon on the ground of her sincerity, 
s faultles We yne must be a prophet inspired, indeed, 
f it passes rceived that o ilrops one’s *h’s.’ 

Madame Gerhardt’s breathing is rather tivalent to that 
grammatical misdemeanour. She advertises persistently th 
whole process, and if you fail to notice the effort of her 
nhalation an be only by the regularity of it, much as one 

ymes ivious to cking clock. But her whole 
schnique, so far from being finished, is exceedingly rough. 
’ver and r again it was noticed how her tone thinned in 


ling phrases. The gh note of th 


penultimate 
tifully 
sless, and 
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( rg ’ -ollaborating, 
ga s hour i-half of really pleasant singing. 
tlow sweet and winning this musicis! Mr. Raphael sang 
it Ww a xd, sustained style. He knew the musi He 
as a pleasant, suave tone. We liked his eager earnestness. 
He gave us the sense of the sic. On the other hand his 
physical hat we felt we were 
getting The biggest songs, 
h as st beyond him rhe 
ack re y. *Forget-me-nots’ 
and * Withe eautifully done. But 
he rather failed to bring to the songs the help of any 
nex pect ish His (serman was clear almost to the 


und then into the 
nterests of 


many a 


int of being * precious,’ but he fell now 
lt of importing ‘h’s,’ presumably in 


In effect these took off 


the 


the fine edge of 








W aunched /egafo. lis upper notes in times of stress 
wer ymparatively toneless. But this is only criticism of 
detail. The general performance was uncommonly 
agreeable 

On t same night Mr. Norman Stone sang at .Kolian 
Hall, and as I chose to hear Schubert (although Mr. Stone 
too had made up a programme of very marked musical 

terest), I must discuss him at another time. Enough was 


Ir. Stone the possessor of much wit if of 


rather less voice He is not a ‘concert grand’ among tenors, 

it rather a spinet. It was singing that scored by neatness 
and clear diction, and would be unsuited to music of 
physical passion. Mr. Stone was assisted by the English 
Singers, among whom he has taken Mr. Steuart Wilson’s 
place 

Miss Cicely Halford sang at Wigmore Hall with a pretty 

ice of warm quality. It is true that there was nothing 
very alfecting in her line, and her low notes were negligible. 
We should have liked her much more if her English 
singing had equalled her French and German. But in 


songs of Holbrooke, Hughes, and Harty her expression was 
so lacking in spontaneity and her emotional range 
restricted that duty rather than choice seemed to be 
inspiring her performance. Her Schubert was worth | 


earing, 

A young soprano who was said to be of Manchester, 
though she came out as ‘ Mademoiselle Paikin.’ sang a 
Sunday concerts at the Albert and Queen’s Halls. Fach 
time the programme was flagrantly designed in the interests 
of mere vocal display. Mile. Paikin has worked 
hard at the woes of the Gildas and the Lucias. Whena 
singer thus concentrates on ‘ showing off,’ she invites the 
| critic to judge with some sternness. Well, this und btedly 
pretty voice ought to be prettier still. Mlle. Paikin js 
clever, gifted, and accomplished, but in this sort music 
one asks for more perfectly rounded tones, whereas she gave 


us many upper notes which were shrewish; and now and 
then her intonation was at fault. Also—while I for my part 
am no glum Puritan in music, and delight in the d: 


effect of fi 


yrative 
rid singing, when it is well done—is there any 
excuse at all for such stuff as Proch’s Variations in the 
ert-room? Excellent composers like Handel 
Mozart, and Bellini (so charming and misjudged a musician), 
have written showy music for singers, so why drag mere 
exercises into public service ? 


con 


A programme of Negro music was given at Wigmore 
Hall, on February !3, by Mr. John Payne, bass, and 
Mr. Laurence Brown, pianoforte (the last named was not 


Mr. 
ort 


ibove joining in the singing from time to time), 


had truly noble bass tones, big and soft, | f 


un! 











they did not last him throughout his scale—going up he 

y nasal and helpless. As for the Plantation Hymns 
the programme, we Londoners are rather overdone wit 
them. Their musical interest seems to me infinitesimal 
No doubt anthropologists find them invaluable. 


Miss Evelyn Scotney’s singing has been agree 


Hier accomplishment is 





at several recent concerts. 


and it is good news to hear that she has joined the 
B.N.O.C., who needed a Gilda. 
Madame Blanche Marchesi, singing at .Folian Hal 


impressed us with the prestige and experienced procedure 


of a long-famous artist. While her physical powers ar 
no longer equal to producing the tone that once was 
Madame Marchesi concentrated on verbal effects, and wit 
su skill and truth that the French songs, at least, were 
most admirable. What a lesson she could give to the host 





of half-trained singers who have the temerity to st 
l attempt Fauré, Duparc, and Debussy! 


Miss Esther Cole 





nan sang an extremely enterprising ar 








varied programme of songs at Wigmore Hall. One mus 
pay a hearty tribute to the taste that had made the selection 
and the musicianship that had overcome the di Ities 

so much jagged modern stut Against this must be put t) 





nger’s poverty of tone. which detracted heavily from 
After all, is the singer’s business to make th 
se first an attractive musical instrument, before learning 
to play upon it. If Miss Coleman were to cultivate a riche! 
resonance, she would be truly distinguished among 
younger singers. A song-cycle by Fauré, ‘L’Hor 
érique,’ was said to be new to London. H. J. K. 








Competition Festival Record 


° 


Those who are familiar with the teeming industrial lie 
the West of Scotland, and with the fertilising work of t 
Glasgow Musical Festival, will not be surprised to leart 
that of the thirty or so competition festivals which ha 
come into being in Scotland during the past fifteen years 
fully one-half are located within a radius of thirty mie 
round Glasgow, and half-a-dozen are held within Glasgo* 
itself. 

The Giascow Eastern Festival, recently establish 
with the encouragement and financial backing of the pare? 
Glasgow Festival, lasted for three days, and attracted mat 
competitors new to festival work who will doubtless ® 
| their way in time into the lists of the parent Festival. 
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CAMBISLANG, a residential suburb five miles out of P , 4 
Glasgow, in the coal and iron district, held its fourth annual Music nN the [Provinces 
Festival. which ran for two entire Saturdays, and twelve 
ther evenings. The musical adjudicators were Mr. H. 





Plunket Greene and Mr, A. M. Henderson. The number ARUNDEL.—The Arundel Choral Society—a choir and 
{ competitors was large, and a good standard of perform-| o:chestra of ninety, under the direction of Mr. Norman F. 
ance was maintained. Demuth—displayed its enterprise on January 28 in a 
Cc FIELD.—The second Chesterfield Festival | programme that included Holst’s ‘Ode to Death’ and 
pened on January 29 with an entry list increased from two | Warlock’s ‘Three Carols.’ Both works were popular with 
thousand to two thousand five hundred. A_ successful | the audience. 


children’s day was held. Various solos occupied most of 


, - ; 3anRURY.—The Bi r} Stee Cheston le 
he second day. The schools made an excellent show of | SANBURY.—The Birmingham City a. aoe 


Mr. Adrian C. Boult, gave a concert at the Church House 





country cances. Holmewood ladies’ Choir (Mr. L. se By : - 
Lawson) proved a few marks superior to Chesterfield | °™ January 20, the fang including a Brandenburg 
Ladies’ Choir (Mr. J. C. Simon). On the third and | ©Omcetto, a Mozart Serenade, the * Siegfried Idyll, Holst’s 
ncluding day Doncaster Choral Union (Mr. S, Ward-|*¥2 "Songs without Words,’ and Honegger’s ‘ Pastorale 
sey) won by a mark from Holmewood Prize Choir | 4 es 
Mr. I \wson), the tests eing Coleridge-Taylor’s : The | sEDFORD.—The Musical Society made an innovation on 
eee and erate: s°O Peaceful Night.” The Duke February 5 by giving an orchestral concert. Mr. Herbert J. 
{ Devonshire spoke at the final meeting. Colson conducted fifty players in Beethoven’s filth 
\NSHIRE.—The sixth Festival was held at| Symphony, and other works, and Dr. Harding conducted 
ar on February © and 7. Entries showed a| his two Egyptian Dances. 
ght falling-off, and there were a good many withdrawals, | 
wing no doubt to the influenza epidemic. The standard| BIRMINGHAM AND Districr.—An addition has been 


performance in the choral sections was high. The school | made to the city’s chamber music. Led by Mr. Paul 
was, as usual, extremely good, the principal contests | Beard, Messrs. T. Jones (second violin), Frank Venton 
ng won by Dumbarton Academy Junior (Miss Helen | (viola), and J. Hock (’cello) have formed a string quartet, 
McD ll), Dumbarton Academy Senior (Mr. John | called the Philharmonic String (Juartet, which made its 
, Knoxland Boys’ Choir (Miss N. \rmstrong). and | first appearance at a mid-day concert. A movement from 
U.F. Church (Mr. R. A. Read). In the adult | Turifia’s String Quartet and from Beethoven’s B flat ()uartet 
| classes capital work was done, top places being taken | were given. All the players possess a fine technique, andthe 
Denny Bros. Male-Voice Choir (Mr. R. A. Reid), | tight style for chamber music ; when they have found their 
AsgOW ‘Police Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Thorpe Davie), feet in the matter of ensemble great things may be expected 
i Mr. Thorpe Davie’s Choir; worthy seconds being the | from them.——The Beethoven Pianoforte Trio in E fiat, 
nbat Choral Union (Mr. James D. Fleming), the | P- 79, was played at a mid-day concert on February 5 
ck & Wilcox Male-Voice Choir (Mr. William Grant), | by Miss Beatrice Hewitt and Messrs, Frank Venton and 
he Glasgow Corporation Male-Voice Choir (Mr. W. II. J. Hock.——At a concert given by the Arthur Hytch 
lips). An outstanding bit of singing was that of a boys’ | ‘Quartet, Schubert’s A minor (Quartet and the Beethoven 
from North Kelvinside Higher Grade (Miss A. W. | Op. 127 were played. Mr. Robert Parker sang Brahms’s 

I four Serious Songs very beautifully. His treatment was 

| vigorous, yet he caught the deeply religious note 








5 th iuni tieive Keativ ; iD . : 
| . junior competitive Festival at MANSFIELD | perfectly. ——At a Sunday night concert on January 24 
vas held by the Co-ope Society : , 2 P ge 
€ ) — worn y on January 4. Atl an Old English Suite arranged for orchestra by Gordon 
Festive ‘ » the Bac is 7 
sacur a tiv al promoted by the Bacup Division of the | Jacobs was given. It was greatly enjoyed by the 
john Ambulance Brigade produced some very good | audience Haydn’s Symphony in EF flat, Beethoven’s 


mpetitions on January 24 (junior) and January 31 (senior). | « Fidelio’? Overture, and Butterworth’s ‘ Banks of the 
siske @3 =o Nei st geet verture, an ut al f th 
ssendale Slipper Workers’ Union (Mr. H. Hitch) carried |Green Willow’ were included in the same programme. 





pri for mixed-voice choirs. The vocalist of the evening was Miss Alice Moxon.—— 
| Miss Denne Parker, a singer of fine musicianship, sang 
FESTIVALS IN MARCH three of Bantock’s ‘Sappho’ songs, and several songs by 


| Sibelius at a subsequent concert. Bantock’s * Pierrot of the 





ave received information of the following Festivals: . A . ; = “ 

— ; | Minute,’ the Suite from the music to * The Good-Humoured 
: Festival opens on March 2 with a record number | [adies,’ arranged for orchestra by Tommasini, Holst’s 
entries, * Beni-Mora’ Suite, and an arrangement of two ancient 
(N LIN Compreririons).—March 31 and | Jewish airs, by Bertram Benas, completed an interesting pro 
\pril gramme. -Two pieces by Dr. Whittaker—an arrangement 
= |of the Northumbrian folk-tune ‘Squire Dacre’ and three 
ISLE.—March 10-14. The classes are nearly all choral, | ‘Mood Pictures’—were the novelties at a concert on 
1 two hundred and forty entries have been received, | February 1. Beethoven’s seventh Symphony was also 
lnfine tos ewer ; ? : : v4 se a - 
uding ten new choirs, given, and Miss Doris Lorton sang the ‘Ah! perfido’ aria 
~ “+ H ae ? sec ‘ + , ) ~ » > 

Arts, Lonpox I'he second Competition | t© admiration. A visit from Miss Fanny Davies to play 
estival will be held at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, Mozart’s G major Pianoforte Concerto was the outstanding 


feature of an orchestral concert under Mr. Eugéne Goossens 
- ‘ 7 ; }on January 27. Those who love the music of Granville 
March — Fris. March 10-13. Evening concert, | Bantock must have enjoyed a fine performance of his 
lt * Hebridean’ Symphony on this occasion. Tchaikovsky s 
March 13 and 14. | ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ was also given. ——The Festival 

shoral Society, conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult, gave a 


n March 26, 27, and 28. 


}C 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony on 
February 12. The part-writing in this work is no easy 
matter for any choir to tackle, but the singers rose to the 
occasion splendidly. There were few mishaps, and the big, 
| serious nete in the work was well caught. Miss Dorothy Silk 

S AND Counry Musical Festival has been| and Mr. Topliss Green were the soloists. Mr. Green’s 
txtended to five days—March 16 to 20—and each day’s| voice was too rough for many of the quieter passages, but 
Work will conclude with a concert. Mr. Adrian C. Boult | his singing was always sincere. Miss Silk gave us some 
‘onducts on March 10, Dr. Malcolm Sargent at the/| thrilling moments; her voice stood out gloriously against 
ther four concerts. Two scholarships at Bournemouth} the choir and orchestra, and every phrase was superbly 
“onservatoire are open for competition. managed. At the same concert a first performance of 


ATHSHIRE Festival will be held during the week com 
encing March 6, 


(NortH Norrs Com! rITIONS). — March | 
; | 
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Graham Godfrey’s ‘Blake’ was given. The work is a 
setting of Newbolt’s poem of that name, and is written for 
baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra. The part-writing is 
good, and the orchestration less so; but both poem and 
music have a tinge of the commonplace. There were good 
moments, however, and the singers did well with the work. 
——Recent visitors have included Madame Fachiri, Mr. 
Harold Samuel, and Miss Maggie Teyte. 


BLAcKrooL.—The Rosé Quartet came to Blackpool for 
the Chamber Concert Society on February 10, and played 
the Debussy Quartet, Mendelssohn’s in E minor, and one of 
Beethoven’s, before a large audience at the Hotel Metropole. 


BoGNor.—The Bognor Philharmonic Society surpassed 
all its previous efforts on February 10, when it performed 
‘The Creation’ and ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ under the 
direction of Mr. A. G. Whitehead. 


CANTERBURY.—Mr. Fred Adlington’s Old English 
Chamber Orchestra, from London, played 17th- and I8th. 
century music to a large audience at the Chapter House on 
January 29. Most of the music was by Purcell, including 
the songs sung by Miss Eva Sparkes and Mr. Gerald 
Montague. 


CHATHAM. — The Medway Symphony Orchestra, 
forty-three strong, has been brought into being by 
Mr. Huan Mitchell, who conducted its first concert on 
January 17—the ‘ Egmont’ Overture, the first movement 
of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and lighter things. 


CHELTENHAM.—Mr. Harold Samuel and Miss Maggie 
Teyte were the artists at the Mossel concert on January 22 
Before proceeding to ach, Mr. Samuel played some pieces 
by Morley, Byrd, John Bull, Scarlatti, Rameau, and Paradies, 


CuHESTER.—Chamber music for violin, violoncello, and 





Bo_ton.—The Choral Union’s third concert of the 
season was a great event, for the Hallé Orchestra and Mr. 
Hamilton Harty came and took charge of the programme. 
I'chaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations, and the Handel-Ilarty “Water Music’ were the 
The choir and orchestra joined 


chief orchestral works. 
*At the Eastern Gate’ 


forces in Maclean’s choral scena, 
(from 


Khan.’ 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Recent programmes at the Winter 


Gardens have included the following: Holbrooke’s 
Birds of Rhiannon’ and Violin Concerto ‘ The Grasshopper,’ 


Glazounov’s fifth Symphony, Dvorak’s Overture ‘Otello,’ | 


Schumann’s first Symphony, Mr. Robert Chignell’s tone- 
poem ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (conducted by the composer), 
Brahms’s second Symphony, Chabrier’s ‘ Spanish Rhapsody,’ 
Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ Symphony, and Holst’s ‘ Japanese 
Suite.’ 


—Mr. Samuel Midgley gave his first pian»- 


BRADFORD. 
forte recital on his seventy-fifth birthday, January 26, He 
; | 
variations—Handel, Reinecke, and 


played three sets of 
Henselt, some Beethoven and Bach, and some later works. 
——On January 30, Mr. Ifamilton Harty conducted the 
Hallé Orchestra in Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice and Benedict’ 
Overture, the Suite on Strauss’s ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Catterall), and 


Mozart’s A major Violin Concerto (Mr. 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. —— On the following 
evening the LBradford Permanent Orchestra played 


Beethoven’s fifth Symphony and the ‘ Valkyrie’ 7iza/e (sung 
by Mr. Horace Stevens), under Mr. Julius Harrison.—— 
The B.N.O.C. opened its season at the Alhambra on 
February 2, and remained in possession until February 14, 
giving a wonderful repertory, and maintaining the Company’s 
well-known standard throughout. ‘Hugh the Drover’ 
was first in the bill. 


.—Mr. Clifford Ilellier played Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto at a concert of the Colston Hall Orchestra on 
January 24, Mr. Pease Clarke conducting. -—Elgar’s second 
Symphony was played at the Philharmonic Society’s concert 


BRISTO 


*‘(uentin Durward’) and Coleridge-Taylor’s * Kubla | 


* The | 


pianoforte has been prominent. Mr. Alby Hull, Mr. F, W, 
| Hague, and Mr. A. B. Coleman (the ‘Chester Trio 
| played Beethoven, Gade, and Schutt on January 24; 
i'Mr. T. B. Sidebottom, Mr. E. A. Wright. an 
Mr. Emily Gibs gave the Dvorak ‘ Dumky’ Trio and 
| Beethoven’s B flat on Februiry 2. 


CHESTERFIELD.—The Pirani Trio played Frank Bridge’: 
Phantasie Trio in the Corporation Theatre on January 20, 
Miss Miriam 


| the concert being in the Stephenson series. 
| Licette and Mr. Norman Allin also took part. 


CHICHESTER.—Owing to Dr. Read’s illness Mr. A, G. 
Whitehead was called in to conduct the Musical Societ; 
in Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ on January 27 
| Now Dr. Read’s death is mourned, and musical Chichester 
| has lost its best friend. An obituary notice appzars on 
p. 268, 

CLARE.—A selection from ‘Judas Maccabeus’ wa 
given by the Choral Society under Mr. E. F. Harty 
| February 4, and in the second part of the programme the 
orchestra played the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony. 


CLIF1ON.—The chamber concert at the Music Clu 
February 10 was noteworthy for the performance of String 
Sextets—Brahms in G major (Op. 36) and Tchaikovsky in 
D minor (Op. 76). 


CoLCHESTER.—Madrigals and part-songs were sung | 
| the Colchester and District Musical Society on February? 
| under Mr. W. F. Kingdon’s direction. Mr. E. H. Turner 
| played a Handel Organ Concerto, and the orchestra gave 
| the * Egmont’ Overture, the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and Vaugha 

Williams’s ‘ Folk-Song ’ Suite. 


|, CORSH 1M.—Cowen’s ‘ Rose-Maiden’ and Brahms 

| ‘Song of Destiny’ were chosen for performance by th 

| Corsham Choral Society, under Mr. Lewin Spackman, 
February Il. 


| COVENTRY. 


| Male-Voice Choir on February 


The annual concert of the Musical Cl 


5 was a great succes 
| Mr. John Chapman conducted. The Chamber Mus 


| Society provided a violin and pianoforte recital by M 








on January 31, under the direction of Mr. Arnold Barter, It | L land Miss 1 Pi Fel 
. . . “ . ss ucyv > “el ary 0. 
was an ambitious effort, creditably carried out. Frank | Arthur Catterall and Miss Lucy Dierce on Februar 
5 Suite. ‘The Sea.’ se n’s fi iano- | i P a — 
are ear : oe } ‘ wh . —— fourth i | Dersy.—The Co-operative Senior Choir gave 3 
Oe VORCEIO, ech as " = A th yer ey al a es |excellent programme at Central Hall on January 
programme, to which the choir of the society contributed a} Hiawatha’s Wedding - Feast, Morley’s _ five-pa 


madrigil, ‘Lo, she flies,’ Parry’s ‘My delight and tt 
delight.’ and Ethel Boyce’s ‘Corinna,’ for ladies’ voice 
Mr. F. J. Stevenson conducted. The Catterall Quart 
came on February 6, and was joined by Mr. R. J. Forbes 
the César Franck Pianoforte Quintet. 


few very well chosen part-songs.——Bristol Choral Society 
gave ‘Elijah’ on February 7, and Fry’s Musical Society 
*The Revenge’ on February 10, 
CAMBRIDGE.—‘ Semele,’ described in another column, 
has been the event of the season.——One of the recent 
Saturday * Pops.’ provided the Kendall String Quartet, the Dover. —Lloyd’s Pastoral, ‘ The Rosy Dawn,’ was su”: 
Trinity Madrigal Society, Mr. George Parker (all of| by the Choral Union on January 30, and the programm 
whom had been performing to an afternoon audience of | further included ‘Sea-Girt England,’ by Mr. H. J. Taylot 
children), and others. The organizer was the Precentor the conductor, and his ‘ Dover Triumph Song.’ 
of Trinity, Mr. Dennis Jones.——The O’Mara Company | ‘ 
and Mr. Moiseiwitsch have been among the visitors. It} Hani EY.—The London Symphony Orchestra and 
is hoped that Messrs. Miller & Son will succeed in bringing| Thomas Beecham gave a concert on January 27 with Os 
the London String ‘)uartet to Cambridge for a Beethoven | following programme: ‘Les Préludes’ (Liszt), * Siegine 
| Idyll,’ ‘Shepherd’s Hey’ (Grainger), Aria from Mozart 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





week in November. | 
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fifteenth Divertimento, Dances from ‘ Prince Igor,’ and the 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony.——On February 5, the North 
Staffordshire Symphony Orchestra, composed chiefly of 
was joined by Miss Marjorie Hayward in the 


amateurs, 
E major Bach Concerto. Mr. John Cope conducted, 

HART ooL..—The Hartlepools Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. J. F. Chalmers Park, played a good 
mixed programme at West Hartlepool on January 28. 
Included in it were Haydn’s ‘London’ Symphony, two 
movements from Beethoven’s first, and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Capriccio Brillant,’ with Miss Katrina Egan as soloist. 
The programme was repeated at Hartlepool Town Halla 
week later. 

Ht SFIEILD.—Miss Edith Robinson, Mr. Carl 
Fuchs, and Mr. Frank Merrick played the Ravel Trio, 


Morvart in E, and Brahms in C major (Op. 87), on January 21. 
Musical Club brought the Hungarian String 

Huddersfield on February 11, Bartdk’s first 
was played. 


——The 
Juartet 
(Quartet, Op. 7, 


H -Close on the heels of Sir Henry Wood and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra came Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, on January 19, with the pro- 
recorded above under Hanley.——Hlull Ladies’ 
nion, trained to an excellent standard, and 
conducted by Miss Eleanor Coward, gave a very satisfying 
concert on February 5. The programme included an 
excerpt from Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 


gramme 
Musical | 


Irswictt.—The Ipswich Choral Society again showed its 
capacity and thoroughness on January 21 by performing 
Dvorak’s ‘The Spectre’s Bride’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of 
Sirens’ in first-rate style, under Mr. W. H. Dixon, The 
orchestra did its work well, and a success was won by the 
soprano, Miss Olive Sturgess, who is an East Anglian. 


KEN .—A chamber concert was given on January 30 
at the Town Hall, the principal feature being Dvorak’s 
‘Dumky’ Trio, played by Mr. Alfred Barker, Mr. Clyde 


Twelvetrees, ana Mr. John Wills. 


KENILWORTH.—About forty singers of the Birmingham 
City Choir came to the Picture House on February 4, and 
gave an excellent choral concert, under Mr. Joseph Lewis. 
The programme included Bantock’s * My love is like a red, 





red rose,’ Balfour (Gardiner’s ‘Cargoes,’ and some of 
Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea.’ 
Ki MINSTER.—Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine’ was inj 


the programme given by the Choral Society on February 4. 
This was the forty-first concert given by the Society, which 


was founded in 1899, 

Leeps.—Elgar’s Pianoforte Quintet was played at the 
Scala on January 23, with Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith as 
the pianist, and Mr, Catterall as first violin. ——An excellent 


programme was given by Mr. Edward Maude and his string 
tchestra at the University, on January 24. It included 
Bantock’s Suite arranged from the virginal music of 
Farnaby, Corelli’s eighth Concerto, Ernest Austin’s ‘ Vicar 
f Bray’ Variations, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, and 
Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite. Mr. Raymond Hartley sang 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ song-cycle.——The 
Choral Union, conducted by Dr. Coward, gave a fine 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ on February 4. Miss Olga 
Haley, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr. Charles Knowles were 
the soloists, At the Saturday Orchestral Concert on 
February 7, Mr. Goossens conducted Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklarung’ and Schumann’s D minor Symphony. There 
8 a danger that these concerts may be abandoned, the 
average attendance having fallen from nineteen hundred 
during last season to thirteen hundred this year. Broad- 
casting is said to be the cause. 


Livexroo..—At the Philharmonic Concert on January 27, 
M. Mitja Nikisch made a great impression with his piano- 
‘orte playing in Brahms’s D minor Concerto. Sir Henry 
Wood’s orchestral Suite on pieces by Bach, McEwen’s 
Grey Gall »way,’ and three Spanish Dances of Granados 
Were other features of a varied programme. Under Dr. 





Polis . . ‘ . . 
Pollitt, the choir sang Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine’ and 


*O happy eyes.’——At Picton Hall, on January 31, Miss Allen 
spoke in illustration of orchestral works played to children 
in the afternoon and adults in the evening. ——The Kedrofft 
Quartet sang at a Vickers concert on February 7, and was 
enthusiastically received.——Recitals have been given by 
Mr. Harold Samuel and M. Nikisch.——The Catterall 
String (Quartet and Mr. Charles Kelly played Dohnanyi’s 
second Pianoforte Quintet at the Rodewald concert on 
January 27. 

MANCHESTER.—The Glasgow Orpheus Choir sang at 
Free Trade Hall on the evening of January 24, and 
Manchester gave only a half-empty hall. In return Mr. 
Roberton’s choir poured out choral tone to be envied by 
any choir in England.——The last Hallé concertsin January 
brought Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, Herbert Howells’s 
‘Pastoral Rhapsody,’ two of Debussy’s ‘ Nocturnes,’ and 
Mr. Catterall in the Beethoven Violin Concerto (January 22) ; 
Suggia in the Schumann Violoncello Concerto (Op. 129), 
Turifia’s ‘La Procession du Rocio,’ and Brahms’s third 
Symphony (January 29). On February 4 there was a 
masterly performance of ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ with 
Miss Ivy Phillips, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Joseph 
Farrington in the solo parts. The choir also gave Bach’s 
* Be not afraid.’ A week later, Mr. Harty gave Schubert’s 
ninth Symphony and Stanford’s first ‘ Irish Rhapsody,’ and 
Mr. Twelvetrees played Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a 
Rococo Theme for violoncello and orchestra. ——Sir Henry 
Wood gave a Wagner evening at the Brand Lane concert on 
January 31.——There has been an abundance of chamber 
music, including the Brodsky Quartet in Mozart and 
Brahms, the Dutch ()uartet in Wolf’s ‘ Italian Serenade,’ 
the Voorsanger (Quartet in Frank Bridge’s Fantasie. ——-The 
programme of the C.W.S. Choir’s concert, on February II, 
contained Prothero’s ‘ The Nun of Nidaros’ and a setting 
of Moore’s ‘ At the mid-hour of night,’ by Herman Brearley, 
conductor of the Blackburn choir.——The recital list 
includes Miss Harriet Cohen, M. Sapellnikov with Mr. 
Ingo Simon, and Miss Helen Henschel. 





MIDPLESBROUGH.—On January 20, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Sir Thomas Beecham came to the 
Town Hall, and gave the programme which these players 
have adopted for their tour. 

NEWCASTLE.—The Philharmonic Orchestra gave a 
varied programme under Mr. Edward Clark on February 1. 
It included Bainton’s ‘ Three Pieces for Orchestra,’ a 
Handel Concerto Grosso, and Mozart’s D major Symphony, 
No. 38.——The Bach Choir sang four of Bach’s Cantatas 
in the Cathedra!, on February 7, under Dr. Whittaker. 
with an excellent small orchestra for the accompaniment. 
Solos were taken by Miss Ida Cowey, Miss Annie Lawton, 
and members of the Cathedral choir. 


Norwicu.—Handel’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ was 
given in St. Andrew’s Hall on January 22 by the 
Philharmonic Society, under Dr. Bates, Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer 
sang the solos. A selection from Rutland Boughton’s ‘ The 
Immortal Hour’ made the second part of the programme. 
——Miss Kathleen Long plaved Couperin, Mozart, Bartok, 
and Debussy at the pianoforte on January 28.——The 
Municipal Concerts continue an excellent course with 
orchestra and military band on Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons. Miss Harriet Cohen, Miss Dora 
Labbette, and other soloists of high rank have taken part. 


NorrinGHAM.—The ‘ Hiawatha’ cycle was given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on February 11. Mr. Frank Idle 
conducted in the place of Mr. Allen Gill, who was 
indisposed, and a performance of all-round merit was a 
credit to all concerned. Mr. Roy Henderson, who 
distinguished himself as the baritone soloist, is a native of 
Nottingham.——First among other interests of the month 
was Miss Cantelo’s association with the Catterall String 
(Quartet in the Schumann Pianoforte (Quintet on February 4. 


OLDHAM.—The Male-Voice Society gave a concert on 
January 20 under Mr. Harry Hannam, Mendelssohn’s *To 
the Sons of Art’ being prominent in the programme.—— 
Mr. Arthur Catterall and Mr. John Wills played Mozart for 
the Chamber Music Society on February 3. 
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Ox ‘Samson’ was given by 


RIL— 


























the West Oxford | 
Vocal Society in January, under the direction of Dr. Harris. 





SOUTHPORT.—A miscellaneous programme was given 
by the Southport United Choir for its second concert on 
The Choir sarg, among other things, Parry’s 








It was said that ‘Samson’ had not been performed February 3. 
at Oxford for about forty years. In ‘Let the bright | * Blest Pair of Sirens’ and Bruch’s ‘On Jordan’s Banks, 
Seraphim,’ sung by Miss Steventon, the trumpet obbligato| Mr. Kingsley Killin conducted.——On February 6 the 
was played on the organ by Dr. Ley.——On January 30, | Orchestral Society, under Mr. Matthews, played Elgar's 
at fourth Subscription Concert, Mr. Anthony Bernard | ‘In the South,’ Berlioz’s ‘Carneval Romain,’ and, with 
ynducted a chamber orchestra in Respighi’s ‘ Old Airs and} Mr. Maurice Cole, Saint-Saéns’s G minor Pianoforte 

da s,’ Honegger’s ‘Pastorale d’Fté,’ Ravel’s ‘ Le} Concerto. 

lombeau de Coupe rin, Holst s 311 Concerto for flute and Srockvort.—The choral pieces sung by the Stockport 
e, a Concerto by C. Ph. E. Bach, and a Haydn] yocq} Union at its concert on January 19 included 
Symphony. | Bantock’s seven-part ‘Jack and Joan.’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 

Por 10 { Che choir of Portsmouth Philharmonic} ‘ Dead in the Sierras,’ Webbe’s ‘ When winds breathe soft, 
Society showed its advanced powers, on January 29, in| and Bach’s ‘ Be not afraid,’ for double choir. Dr. T. 
giving admirable performances of Vaughan Williams’s/ Keighley conducted. 

Wi th nknov tegion’ and Pa s ‘ Bles alr | : T . 
fy sine & er ~~ Ho ar yp tnony T ng bit ~ on “9 so —— points oy pe ond Onchenag 
. r ; z ae ES Society gave its first concert of the season on January 22 
rchestral works in an interesting programme were the} mr Allen K. Blackall conducting. The Choir ses 
‘Ne W MA wid’ Symphony and Dr. Sargent’s ‘ Impression of a St nfo d’s ‘T} Revence’ and Bridee’s *The FI ’ 
Windy Day.’ Rachmaninovw’s second Pianoforte Concerto | = it wagers: dings os Jy iaass.. B 
; 4 - | England and the orchestra played the Gressenhall 
vas played by Mr. William Murdoch. Suite,’ by F. Cunningham Woods. 

IN Nb, | The first concert of the season| Warrincron.—The concert of the Male Choral Union, 
gu by t Richmondshire Choral Society had well-| conducted by Mr. A. Higson, was wel! attended. be 
‘ n programme. It included Vaughan Williams’s | programme included Bantock’s ‘Ballade,’ Fletcher's 

Wassail Song’ and Fantasia on Christmas Carols, *I/* Lullaby of Love,’ James Lyon’s ‘Men of Er and 

sowed the seeds of love,’ arranged Ilolst, and some of | West’s arrat gement of * John Peel. 

\\ ttaker’s »ments lort} yunt songs 2 

Ath « F os a wo « eee Caeay an Ms. | WOKING.—Miss Dorothy Silk sang to the accompaniment 
of the Birmingham String ()uartet at the Woking Boys’ 

R Al \ scheme of five concerts for children| Secondary School, on January 22. The (Juartet played 
fr the elementary schools has been arranged by the} Haydn and Dittersdorf. 

Education Committee, and Mr. Edward Isaacs has been Wooprrtce.—Under Mr. Alfred J. Dye, the Orchestra 
‘pp inted director. The programmes comprise solo playing | Society gave a concert on February 3, the programm 
and singing, chamber music for strings and pianoforte, including two movements from the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, the 
voc il ar t amber music for wind instruments and ‘ Peer Gynt > sS ite, the 6 Prometheus’ Overture, ind the 
pianoforte. » English Singers sang for the Chamber Finale from a Hoist Suite for strings. 
Concert § ) January 20, and Mr. Frank Greenwood ? pe ns : : : 
and Mr. ph Lingard ined in a Bach Sonata for YORK The Philharmonic ()uartet—the title adopted 
pianoforte 1 flute.e——The Philharmonic Society gave Mr. Paul B ard (violin), Mr. Frank Venton (viola), Mr 
a successful popular yncert on February 10, under|J- C. Hock (viol cello), and Mr. C. Kelly (pianof rte)— 
Mr. | h.—At a Town Hall Sunday concert Brahms’s played the Strauss Quartet, that of Brahms in G _ minor, and 
Clarinet and Pianoforte Sonata was played by Mr. Harry Faure’s in C minor, for the British Music Society, on 
Mortimer a Mr. George Whitaker, and Todmorden Glee January 2}. 
and Society sang Bach’s ‘ Blessing, Glory, and -_ 
Wisdom,’ and Cornelius’s ‘ The Surrender of the Soul,’ also | 
some madrigals and modern English part-songs.——Other =i- §; - ‘ 
noteworthy events include a Scl ann a recital by Music in Scotland 
Mr. Chartes Neville, with Mr. George Whitaker as lecturer, 
a performal f Brahms’s G major Violin and DuNDEE.—At the annual concert of the Amateur Chora 

Pianoforte Sonata by Mr. Philip Whiteway and Mr. Walter| Union, on February 4, Brahms’s * Requiem,’ Bach’ 

ry Concerto for two violins, and the same composer’ 

S i .—Mr. Hamilton Harty and the Halk Cant ata, Wachet Auf: were performed with th 

' , , Scottish Orchestra. The soloists were Miss Iorothy Silk 
© stra played at one of Mr. Beckett’s subscription ; ae 
aaese « ioe % The programme included and Mr. Herbert Heyner. Ms. Horace Fellowes ~ 
Besthoven’s < Symphony nitting the Finek). a) =” L. A. Connabeer played the Concerto, and Ms. 

Meistersinger le , Liadov “Musical Box,’ and Charles M. Cowe conducted. 
ome Bartered Bride’ Overture. Epinsurcu.—The Scottish Orchestra programmes 
the Pa aterson Orchestral Concerts were generally simular t 

5 \t the subscription concert on February 10, | those noticed under ‘Glasgow.’ Nicolas Orloff made 
t fall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, | return visit to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in the 
played Schumann’s * Manfred’ Overture, Dohnanyr’s Suite | «} mperor ’ Concerto and a group of solos showed the sa 
Up. Beethoven's fourth Symphony, and—with Miss May | pigh pianistic excellences as before, but his conception 
Harrison and Miss Beatrice Harrison—the Brahms Concerto | the Concerto hardly did justice to its heroic and distinctly 

x violin and violoncello, —— I wo recent University recit al | masculine qualities. ——Prof. Donald F. Tovey’s unfortunate 
programmes have included Violoncello Sonatas of Bach and | jjjness has thrown on to other shoulders the heavy burde 
Brahms (Miss H len Mott). and t Trio on Breton folk- of carrying on in his absence the three musical enterprises 

, Jean Hur Mrs, Leathes, organizer of the| with which he is mainly associated at Edinburgh—the Reid 
concerts, was pianist on each occasion.——Mr. Alan| Orchestra, the Sunday Concerts, and the Universit 
Mor and Mr. Stanley Kaye played Widor's Sonata in A} Historical Concerts. ——.\t the fifth Reid Orchestra Concert, 
yer ViGIORCENO and pumeerte ot © : oxon Five os lock bes Adrian C. Boult secured a sound reading of Brahms’ 
concert.——Recitals have been given by Madame Gerhardt | third Symphony and other contrasting items. At t! e sixth, 
and by Miss F. Playford Hague (vocalist) and Miss Hilda 0 Granville Bantock, looking more shaggily Brahms-like 
Franc RNOFOE than ever, made a successful first appearance as an orchestra 

S \ ‘.—Beethoven’s seventh Symphony and] conductor at Edinburgh, — the orchestra skilfully 
Schubert were part of a long programme | through the difficulties of Brahms’s fourth Symphon 
given by Orchestral Society, under Mr. | Other features of interest at this concert were a Mozart 
Frank B , ary | Wind players were brought | Concerto for flute, harp, and orchestra, and the appearanc 
from the ief London orchestras, and the performance|of Mr. Paul della Torre, a well-known | linburg? 
attained a high standard. musician, as conductor of his own new ‘ Virgil ’ Overturt 
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civen —— At the Sunday Concerts Prof. Tovey’s coadjutors kept | despite Sir Thomas’s vigorous head-waggings—was deplor- 
rt on his fag lying with interesting performances of a number of | able. But he gave us one performance of rare beauty in a 
arry’s chamt classics, familiar and unfamiliar, including} Mozart * Divertimento.”——Mr. Harold Samuel and Miss 
unks. Beethoven’s Horn Sonata, Brahms’s Horn Trio, and a| Maggie Teyte have led the way among recitalists of the 

the Tartini “Cello Concerto.——The programme of the third| month. They visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
ar’s Reid storical Concert at the University comprised | Bridge of Allan under Mr. Max Mossel’s direction. ——The 
with Brahms’s String Sextet, Op. 30, Schubert’s String Quintet, | Glasgow Orpheus Choir sang at Manchester. Perth, 
forte Op und an elaborate set of Variations for flute and} Dumbarton, and Rothesay. The Manchester visit was a first 
string rtet, written by Prof. Tovey himself on a theme} one, and the audience was not large, but the enthusiasm 
me by Gli was great and the critics almost lyrical in their praise. ——-The 
ae ; Barr and Stroud Male-Voice Choir, a well-equipped works 
arr GLA .—Vaclavy Talich completed a four weeks’} choir conducted by Mr. James H. Gibson, gave a concert of 
gee engag: t with the Scottish Orchestra, and had a most | part-songs in the Barr and Stroud Recreation Hall at 
‘ T nthusiastic send-off, having made a complete capture of the | Anniesland, 
: musical publics of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Already GrEEeNock. — The Greenock Male-Voice Choir 
oth arrang ts are in progress for a longer — from him (conductor, Mr. A. J. Gourlay), at present the most 
~~ next winter. __The two concerts following Talich’s accomplished male-voice choir in Scotland, gave a highly 
gi, departure were directed by the veteran Sir George Henschel, | -uccessful concert in Greenock Town Hall, the most 
cys hods and choice of programmes bore by contrast | 4 mbitious effort being Elgar’s ‘ Reveille.’ The programme 
> * Id fashioned lavender-like cw but a serenely | of a concert by the Greenock Orchestral Society (conductor, 
— presentation of Beeth iors s fourth Symphony helpe ‘| Mr. J. Peebles Conn) included a Mendelssohn Symphony 
sate for a good deal of «lullness elsewhere. | 144 Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ Overture ; 
nion ntally, Sir George’s visit proved useful as indicating ne : cee 
The gs were not quite the same as when he first directed OTHER Towns.—The Paisley Lyric Choir, conducted by 
er the Scottish Orchestra thirty years ago. For the annual | 4 Competitive festival veteran, Mr. Charles Rennie, gave a 
and plebiscite concert, which concludes the Scottish Orchestra | programme of part-songs in the George Clark Town Hall, 
bas a t Glasgow, the programme was mainly on Paisley. ——The Budapest String (Quartet visited Kirkcaldy 
conventional lines, including such established favourites | Underthe «gis of the Kirkcaldy Chamber Music Association, 
animent xs the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony.’ the ‘Leonora’ and| this being only the Quartet’s second appearance” in Great 
x Boys ‘Mastersingers’ Overtures, the ‘Peer Gynt Suite. X&c., | Britain. Enterprising Kirkcaldy !——At the fourth Helens- 
playe though Respighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’ represented burgh Subscription Concert, the Rosé String (Quartet from 
: slight break-away. Mr. Aylmer Buesst was brought} Vienna played Quartets by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
chestra from London to conduct this concert. Why, after hearing | Debussy. SEBASTIAN, 
yramm , we cannot imagine. Reviewing all our experience we | — 
ny, the cannot recall another case of an orchestral conductor 
and t completely outside the music he was am eic W les 
I Neat, competent, confident—yes; but negative MUSIC In ACS 
nted point of whiteness. ——The Glasgow Choral Union | : 
), Mr nd the Scottish Orchestra joined forces in Bach’s great ABERYSTWYTH, —At its hundred - and - sixty - second 
forte}— Magnificat,’ Delius’s “Sea Drift,’ and Elgar's * Music- | concert, on January 22, Sir Walford Davies conducted the 
t Makers Che work of the Choral Union was hardly up to College Orchestra in Handel’s Overture to ‘* Arminius,’ 
i the standard of its previous appearances this season. The| previously pointing out special features in the work, and 
‘Music- Makers ’ was sung intelligently and with confidence, | })r, David de Lloyd conducted Mozart’s Overture to 
: culties of the Delius work were bravely|*Der Schauspieldirektor,’ the first movement of 
surmounted, the music itself making a deep impression on | WYendelssohn’s * Italian’ Symphony, and Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ 
e audience, but the chorus work in the Bach * Magnificat’ | Suite for strings. ——At the next concert, on January 20, 
ed hurried and blurred, lacking the stateliness of poise, | Mr, W. R. Allen conducted the College Choral Union in a 
rity of movement, 2 cleanness of edge which the] sJection from Coleridge-T aylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ and two 
r Chora SiC all for, and the s&s loists were un listinguished. Motets by Parry—* Never weather-beaten sail’ and ‘ There 
Bach's mm Steen S additional accompaniments,’ which we} js an old belief.’ Sir Walford Davies conducted a small 
ser’ eard for the first time, appeared to us to be equivalent] choir in a Palestrina Motet, ‘Beauty Eternal,’ and 
nproving a Michael Angelo statue by furbishing | Walmisley’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D minor, 
chy S with prettily coloure ribbons. Mr. Wilfrid contrasting the two different styles of part-writing in 
peo A senior, who conducted with authority, secured the} Church music.——The hundred-and sixty-fourth concert, 
a Mr result of the evening in the ‘Gerontius’ Prelude] on February 5, was devoted mainly to a violin recital by 
t orchestra - The Glasgow Bach Society’s new | the sisters d’Aranyi, who were a companied by Sir Walford 
ring orchestra made its second public appearance at a/avies in a magnificent performance of Bach’s Double 
ber concert in Rankine Hall, the programme | Concerto for two violins. 
ling the C minor Concerto for two pianofortes and Conenns inthe — win 1 ot aii 
nade I ithe ‘Rr Jenbure’ Concertos. N = P DIFF. D outstanding IS, urse, 
nm : we eng bergen ny : hs = : r P dere wor recital on poy Fy hay I lall, — 
t S te . . r . . he openec us Campaign on behalf o Jar aly Ss british 
me . part string or hestra and continuo. The enthusiasm w a8 | hes “i Appeal Fund. There was a great audience, and the 
pont considerable, and part of the programme had to be repeated. a bev : The Cardiff Blue Ril by Choi 
distinctly A first-rate group of soloists comprised Miss Ailie Cullen | ‘ Se ae ee - pease _ “sees ~ : wore 
{ ca and Mr. Wi frid Senior (pianoforte), Miss Bessie Spence —e rs - * 3 a Se be ad’ ar & Nncxcne : - proc 
yurd lir . ” on uw ‘ d Nequiel 7ass anc otaniora s 4 enge € 
neesiat "weil yer ~~ > shypr elk prepelll seet signer yr performed along with a short miscellaneous ley 
7 Viack and Mr, F. H. Bisset shared the conducting, and the | § ’ 5 : Pan 8 
ahe Re Bach Society’s Choir sang a small group of choruses from a J ~~ ae re — Ware leadir — 
iversit the ‘ Peasant’? C fined MER gRAR- 2 es a orchestra.——Cardiff Musical Society gave an excellent 
4 Concert the ee n pe ’ pe Rage spesrenciny pay Snead programme, under Mr. T. E. Aylward, on January 28. It 
hms Edin oil SR gy soaps : "4? | began and ended with Bach Cantatas—‘ Bide with uy’ 
Brant I and Dundee was in the hands of the London _. ; a as a one 
he sixt! Symph Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. and O Light Everlasting ard included Cornelius’s 
hms-® me { ut there was more personal exuberance and less rhe Surrender of the Soul. 
orcnese ~ sensibility about Beecham’s work than last year. Ersw VALE.—The Ebbw Vale and District Choral 
skilful ‘he “Symphonie Pathétique’ suffered Ly comparison with | Society, conducted by Mr. Tom Davies, performed Elgar’s 
—_ *aiich’s profoundly moving performance at the Scottish | * The Kingdom’ on February 8. It is understood that the 
a Mo : “chestra concerts a few days earlier. And the old ‘stunt’| choir met twice a week for thirteen months in order to 
ppearant’ ' laying down the baton in the five-four movement (which | master the difficulties of the work. This sort of thing is 
linburg have from Cowen twenty years ago) has surely| by no means rare in the villages and ccuntry districts 
verte rat least a decade. In any case, the effect— | of Wales. 
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HARLECH.—Mr. Joseph Holbrooke and Prof. Granville 
Bantock played pianoforte duets, including Holbrooke’s 
Variations on ‘ Three Blind Mice,’ on January 21, 


Newrort.—The Victoria Orchestral Society, an amateur 
body organized and conducted by Mr. A. E. J. Holland, 
gave its fifth concert at Newport on February 5, the 
programme including Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony 
and Eric Coates’s Suite, ‘ Joyous Youth.’ 


Pontyrripp,—‘* The Last Judgment’ was sung by the 
Graig C.M. Choral Society on January 28 and 29, under 
the direction of Mr. J. Stanley John. 


Ruos.—It has been an object of keen desire in this 
mining village to form a choral society for purposes other 
than competition. This has now been realised, and a choir 
of a hundred and fifty voices has been formed, with Dr, C. 
Roberts as conductor. A first performance took place on 
January 23, when ‘The Messiah’ was successfully given 
with a local orchestra, assisted by a few professional players 
from North Wales. 








Music in Jreland 


At Ulster Hall, Belfast, on January 16, Mr. Hamilton 
Harty and his glorious band secured little short of a triumph. 
The composer-conductor’s ‘Irish’ Symphony evoked 
unbounded enthusiasm, especially the movements containing 
*The Boyne Water’ (a wonderful contrast to the touching 
arrangement of ‘ Jimmy mo veela sthore’) and the rollicking | 
Irish tune, ‘The girl I left behind me.’ Mr. Harty was 
made to respond to a triple encore, and a fourth round of 
applause was rightly accorded to the orchestra for its superb 
performance of this delightfui Symphony. Dr. Lawrence | 
Walker gave an interesting course of lectures on ‘The | 
Appreciation of Music,’ at Queen’s University, Belfast, in the | 
second half of January. Capt. C.J. Brennan delivered the third | 
of his series of lectures on ‘The Evolution of Vocal Music,’ | 
at (Jueen’s University, Belfast, on February 2, with musical 
illustrations, The Belfast Philharmonic Society, under the | 
baton of Mr. E. Godfrey-Brown, gave a delightful concert 
m February 6, the chief item being a tone-poem, ‘To | 
Wonder,’ by Dr. E. Norman Hay, specially composed for | 
the Jubilee of the Society, and admirably conducted by the 
composer, 

On January 17, Dublin had the opportunity of welcoming 
Mr. Harty and the Hallé players, The two most popular 
items were Stanford’s ‘Irish’ Rhapsody, and the Overture | 
to ‘The Bartered Bride,’ The attendance was not worthy 
of the Free State capital. The Catterall Quartet—plus a | 
clarinet player, Mr. Harry Mortimer—gave an enjoyable | 
recital under the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, on | 
January 19, The Mozart (Quintet was particularly appreciated. 
A new vocal organization, called the Dublin Philharmonic | 
Choral Society, has been formed at Dublin. The first | 
sectional rehearsals were held on January 27, followed by 
a full rehearsal on February 3. On January 28 and 29, 
Dr. George Hewson gave two unique organ recitals in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, when he was heard in a programme 
demanding technique. Both recitals were 
devoted exclusively to Bach. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein’s 
pianoforte recital of modern music, on January 26, given in 





exceptional 





To the disappointment of many, Dame Clara Butt was 
unable, through ill-health, to appear at the Dublin Theatre 
Royal, on January 3!. Fortunately, however, the services 
of Madame Rosina Buckman and Mr. Maurice d’Oisly 
were secured, who, in addition to Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
Mr. W. H. Squire, Miss Marie Antoinette Aussenac, and 
Mr. Ivor Newton, gave an exceptionally fine treat. At 
Belfast, on February 2, the same party (save Madame 
Buckman, who was replaced by Madame Scotney) gave an 
enjoyable concert. 

Through lack of funds, the Lectureship in Irish Music a 
University College, Dublin, held by F'rof. Robert O’Dwyer 
since 1914, threatens to be discontinued, but a movement js 
on foot to obtain financial assistance from the County 
Councils. ; 

The Dublin Symphony Orchestral Concert, at La Scala, 
Dublin, on February 1, in aid of the Irish National 
Fishermen’s Association, with Mr. Thorpe Bates and Miss 
Molly O’Callaghan as vocalists, under the direction of Mr, 
Vincent O’Brien, was most successful. 

A very fine programme was performed by the Army 
School of Music Band, No. 1, at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
on February 8, under the baton of Col. Fritz Brase. An 
agreeable diversion was the vocal quartet—Miss Gunning, 
Miss Joan Burke, Mr. Joseph O’Neill, and Mr. Irvine 
Lynch. 

Much sympathy is felt for the loss to Irish folk-song 
collecting by the death of Miss Honoria Galwey. This 
venerable lady, who passed away at St. Columb’ 
Court, Derry, aged ninety-five, had been collecting Iris} 
folk-songs for sixty years, and had generously placed then 
at the disposal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. She was. 
daughter of the Ven. Archdeacon Galwey, of Derry, 1 
member of the Lota (Co, Cork) family of that name, wh 
died in his ninetieth year. 

Lovers of pianoforte music had the opportunity of hearing 
two recitals by two distinguished pianists, Rorschke and 
Phillipowsky, on February 7 and 9 respectively, at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. Kirillov, the Russian baritone, i: 
announced to appear at La Scala Theatre, Dublin, 
February 15 (in aid of the St. John Ambulance Appeal), it 
addition to the Irish Ladies’ Octet, and the fine Band 
the Civic Guards, under Supt. F. J. Delaney. 

While projects are on foot for a grand Citizens’ Hall for 















Dublin, the new Gresham Hotel, now being built on th 
old site in O’Connell Street, will have a hall with a seating 
capacity for over a thousand persons, suitable for concerts 
lectures, dances, Xc. Dublin has had no adequate concert 
hall for ten years. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 


STRAVINSKY’S * PULCINELILA’ SUITI 


Those who are not on friendly terms with music 
modernism awaited Stravinsky’s ‘ Pulcinella’ Suite wi 
some trepidation. They were agreeably disappointed 
This time the fusion of Stravinsky with Pergolesi and Bac 
proved convincing for the public, though not for thos 
musicians who decide beforehand to dislike all that 

written by him and by Schonberg. This series of elg 





connection with the Royal Dublin Society, displayed amazing 
virtuosity. On February 2 an orchestral recital took place, 
under the direction of Dr. John F. Larchet. 

The twenty-ninth Feis Ceoil syllabus for the Dublin 
Competitions commencing May 4, has been issued. The 
following will be the adjudicators: Miss Denne Parker, 
Prof. Granville Bantock, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Prof. 
O’Dwyer, Messrs. W. H. Reed, Charles Reddie, Arthur 
Darley, D, J. O'Sullivan, and E, O’Neill. 

Quite an attractive syllabus has also been issued for the 
Father Mathew, Dublin, Feis, during the forthcoming 
Easter week. Not alone is music catered for, but also art, 


the languages, recitation, dancing, industries, domestic 
science, Xc. 





pieces is a crescendo of good humour, and the audience cow 
not fail to respond to it. The witty use of the wi 
instruments proved exhilarating. When the trombone at 
|the double-bass joined in their duet—a bit of rag-ti 


lthat did no harm to the Suite as a whole—a sto 
lof applause went through the hall. All this happent 
lat the Berlin Philharmonic. Otto Klemperer, 


|outstanding personality among the German conduct’ 
|of to-day, replaced the absent Furtwangler, and arrangt 
| this little surprise. This conductor’s gifts, which are out’ 
|the ordinary, were shown again in the D minor Pianofor' 
|Concerto by Brahms, with Artur Schnabel as_ solo 
| Never before have I heard the orchestral part of this Wor 
| played with such clarity and expressiveness. 
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KRENEK’S CONCERTO GROSSO 


It was Otto Klemperer again who conducted the first 
Berlin performance of Ernst Krenek’s Concerto Grosso, 
written for three solo instruments and small orchestra. The 
predilection for old music indicated in the title gives a basis 
to the composer’s style and form. The influence of Bach 
appears ¢ erywhere, sometimes as a barrier to originality. 
Contrapuntal formalism easily gets the upper hand over real 
The young man of twenty-four who wrote this 
piece is gifted but immature. In one of the five sections 
Stravinsky appears as his inspiring genius, but Krenek 
possesses neither the sense of colour nor the spontaneity of 
the Russian master. The Violin Concerto mentioned in 
one of my recent letters showed greater elasticity than this 
Concerto ‘ 7FOSSO, 


invention. 


\ DISCUSSION ABOUT THE ELEMENTS OF MUSK 

It is typical of the art of music that some hundreds of 
years after it has come to full life the discussion of its 
elements still goes on. The question of what music 
really is has again been put by Paul Bekker, once music 
critic of the Frankfurter Zeitung, and now wholly devoted 
to the writing of musical books that are full of matter 
though not always inspired by the spirit of music itself. 
He has published a small book entitled ‘Von den 
Naturreichen des Klanges,’ which means nothing less than 
a revolution in the conceptions of musical history. Dividing 
sound into two realms, viz., the vocal and the instrumental, 
and referring both to different philosophical sources, he 
pretends to give a new basis to the abstract consideration of 


But what he calls the ‘ phenomenology’ of | 





musical ideas. 
music is strongly contested, not without reason, by Fraulein | 
Lotte Kallenbach. This young musicologue points out | 
| 
| 


what little solidity exists in such foundations as laid 
Bekker. She asserts that his principles would | 
destroy both the basis and the unity of music. This | 


controversy will certainly prompt other literature dealing | 
with the subject. It is Bekker’s merit to have aroused | 
new interest in the question of musical esthetics, which so | 
often is handled by writers not very familiar with the | 
subject they profess, 





BACH’S B MINOR MASS 


\ recent performance of Bach’s B minor Mass, under 
Siegfried Ochs, was the thirteenth given by the Phil- 
harmonic Choir, now called the High School Choir. It 
served to show how antiquated the solo arias may sound if 
they are not given in perfect style. Bad solo singing 
lamages the impression of the whole, and draws attention | 
the length of this work. The Mass was certainly never 
1 for performances such as are now to be heard in | 
rooms, The choruses were performed very 
impressively, ADOLF WEISSMANN, 





NEW YORK 

Once upon a time there were two 
orchestras in the whole of the United States, and each in 
its prospectus for the season announced its conductor with | 
no thought (or fear) that more than one captain was needed 
to guide the craft through such rough or smooth seas as 
might happen to be. The first innovation was an ‘ assistant- 
conductor,’ but as he had no definite work allotted to him he 
soon disappeared, to be succeeded by an ‘ associate-conductor,’ 
upon whom seemed chiefly to fall the duty of soothing irate | 
composers who considered their efforts neglected. He/| 
conducted their undesirable works, and occasionally took | 
charge of ordinary programmes when the chief went | 
«lishing. When Stransky retired from the Philharmonic, | 
still another innovation was contrived, two conductors being 


or three symphony | 


appointed—one for the first half of the season, another for 
he second, This arrangement lasted for four or five 
years, 


Hoogstraten conducting for the first, and Mengelberg 
for the second half of the winter. The next thing to be} 
lorced Upon us was a flood of *guest-conductors.? Nobody 

seemed to realise that the finest orchestra in the world could | 
hot do its best under a shuttlecock scheme that was bound 

to be remakable for differences of tempi and of readings—but 
hobody seemed to care. All the public wanted was to see | 


| have 


a different conductor’s name at the head of the programme, 
and each newcomer was hailed as a novelty, and might be 
good, better, best; or bad, worse, worst—it made no 
difference, so long as he occupied the place assigned to the 
wielder of the baton. Not all of our ‘guest-conductors’ 
this season have achieved distinction, and perhaps 
the poorest of them all was Stravinsky. Certainly every 
one of his compositions that he conducted has been better 
done by our local conductors. Stravinsky is—or has been— 
the most interesting composer of modern times, What he 
is now—or will be in the future—is, as Kipling might say, 
‘another story.’ ‘ L’Oiseau’ is fascinating, and always has 
been; ‘Le Chant du Rossignol’ has great charm; 
*Petrouchka’ portrays the climax of his genius; and 
“Le Sacre du Printemps,’ though terrifying and over- 
powering, draws us irresistibly to repeated hearings. The 
great composer proved so unsatisfactory as a conductor that 
we can only be grateful that he did not attempt to direct his 
two masterpieces—or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
his one masterpiece, ‘ Petrouchka,’ and the last flare of his 
genius ‘Le Sacre du Printemps.’ For his ‘ Octour,’ and 
other later works which he calls ‘ pure music,’ the present 
writer has no use whatever. Neither does the same listener 
wish again to hear his Pianoforte Concerto, which was 
heard at Paris last May, and gave little satisfaction as a 
composition and none at allas a performance. Wherever one 
places Stravinsky as a composer, it cannot be claimed by any 
intelligent listener that he is a pianist. 

Of all the numerous ‘guest-conductors’ of the season 
only one name stands out prominently—that of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. His history for the last ten years seems to 
been that of a ‘successor to’ somebody. When 
Artur Bodanzky came to the Metropolitan, in 1915, 
Furtwingler succeeded him at Mannheim, and stayed there 
for five years. In 1920 he succeeded Richard Strauss as 
director of the symphony concerts of the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra. In 1922 he succeeded Mengelberg at 
Frankfurt for a short time, thence going to Vienna as leader 
of the Friends of Music. The death of Nikisch in the same 
year made Furtwingler his successor at the) Leipsic 
Gewandhaus and the Berlin Philharmonic. Furtwingler 
has made many appearances as ‘ guest-conductor’ in cities of 


| Germany and Austria, and his London débit last year with 
| the London Symphony Orchestra and the Royal Philharmonic 


Orchestra is a recent memory. With our Philharmonic he 
has certainly made good. None of the other guests with 
any of our orchestras has produced such a favourable 
impression on his audiences. He has not tried to exploit 
himself in any way, but simply to play the music of the 
great composers to the best of his ability—and his best 
reveals sound musicianship, deep understanding of the 
various composers’ ideas, and a power of conveying to his 
men what he wants them to do, It is rumoured that 
Furtwangler will come back to us next winter for a longer 
stay. We hope that rumour will prove to be true. 

A peculiar thing happened this season in the resignation 
of Stransky as leader of the State Symphony Orchestra in 
the middle of the season. He had for some time been 
interested in an art gallery, and suddenly he decided that 
pictures meant more to him than music—so he left the State 
Symphony to paddle its own canoe, and now devotes his 
time exclusively to works that demand solely the attention 
of his eyes and none at all of his ears. The State Symphony 
quickly engaged Ignatz Waghalter to finish the season. 
Better known in Germany, but as a composer, rather than a 
conductor, he is hardly known elsewhere in either capacity. 
Like many other German musicians who cannot find a job 
at home, he came to America last year and appeared in one 
concert. Afterwards he obtained the post of conductor of 
that extraordinary fiasco of German opera in English, 
attempted in Carnegie Hall last Fall, which began and 
ended with one performance of ‘ Rheingold.’ Herr 
Waghalter did not conduct even that one, owing to the lack 
of funds which dogged the scheme. 

What have all these conductors been doing lately ? 
Mostly Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Xc., 
with occasionally some crazy thing produced at one of the 
Composers’ Guild concerts, or some stray weed like 
‘Hyperprism,’ by Varese, which Stokowsky inflicted upon 
us totally without warrant. : 
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Turning from the concert-halls to the Opera House, we 
are not confronted by anything startling to record. The 


revival of ‘Dinorah’ meant little except to lovers of 


coloratura, and to those who are so enamoured of Galli-Curci | 


that they do not mind whether she is on the pitch or not. 
The revival cf ‘Gotterdiammerung’ was another matter. 
Along with the other (serman operas, it was taken out of 
the repertory when America went into the War, and it is 


the last (with the exception of ‘ Rheingold ’) to be restored. | 


There is nothing to be said about the glorious splendour of 
the music, for it has all been said over and over again. The 
modernists can decry Wagner until they are speechless: it 
makes no difference. Wagner is immortal, and to dispute 

supremacy futile. Performances alone concern 
and prominent in these the conductor. 
When Bodanzky first came to America, in 1915, he made 
his débit itterdammerung.’ It was a bold thing to do, 
but his success was as immediate as it was immense. His 
wonderful intelligence in the reading of the score, and the 


his 1S 


comes 


us, 





intensity of his interest in every bar of it, made the scene on | 


the stage (as was also the case ten years ago) always of 
secondary interest. In presentation of the opera 
Bohnen’s Hagen was easily the star performance, Schorr’s 


Gunther was also well done, Taucher’s Siegfried called for 


this 








no praise, Larsen-Todson in her début was a colourless 
Briinnhilde, Branzell sang very well as Waltraute, as also 
did Norns and the Rhine Maidens, and not a moment 
of the five and a half hours was wearisome. Indeed, if the 


curtain had not been raised, if our eyes could have been 
fixed upon Bodanzky and our ears have heard nothing save 
the work of the men in the orchestral pit, a great surfeit of 
satisfaction would have filled our souls, and our one thought 


would have been, ‘When will be the next performance of 
** Gotterdammerung ” ?’ M. H. Fin 
TORONTO 
There is a germ of satisfaction in a condition of affaiis 
whereby the finest talent continues to visit a city despite an 
unbroken series of financial losses. The chamber music 
situation here is of this nature. During the past four 


weeks we have heard three very prominent organizations 
the Huberman - Bauer- Tertis-Salmond, the Flonzaley 
and the London String (Juartets. The Londoners 
were fortunate enough to be engaged by the National 


Chorus, and therefore enjoyed the first capacity house the 
ensemble as known at Toronto. The American 
combinations did not each draw more than six or seven 
hundred people. But the concerts took place, and 
artistically our musicians are the richer for the per- 
formances, especially for that of the Huberman group. 
Such individuality of temperament within a faultless unity 
of expression was a revelation to most of us, and served to 


illustrate to what extent present virtuosi excel the regular 
enseint irtists Three works were given—two Pianoforte 
(Juartets (the Mozart G minor and the Brahms G minor), 
a Beethoven Pianoforte Trio (the D major, Op. 70, No. 1) 


providing the most subtle contrasts in style, mood, and 











inspiration, I Flonziuleys played well, especially as 
regards variety of tonal colour, in the Haydn D minor, 
Op. 70, No. 2, and the Schubert D minor ()uartets, and 
the Waldo Warner ‘ Pixie Ring’ Suite. In works like the 
last-named we prefer the English sense of humour. The 
sondoners, playing between choral items, were recalled 
again and again after each of their numbers: 
Beethoven’s (Juartet in D major, Of; is, No. 2, the 
Borodin * Notturno,’ Mendelssohn's ro in E minor, 
Op. 44, and two Debussy movements, a 5S and 
an Andantino, As ever, their work was meticulously 
refined, ar yf the essence of musicianship. 


Our home group, the Hart House String, excelled all 
previous accomplishments in two Beethoven ()uartets, the 


A major, Op. 18, No. 5, and the massive E flat major, 
O >; and the Hambourg Concert Society opened its 
series with a Dvorak Trio, the Beethoven C major Sonata, 


Op. 2(played by Mr. Reginald Stewart), and the d’Erlanger 
* Andante Symphonique’ (played by Mr. Boris Hambourg), 

he National Chorus, under Dr. Albert Ham, offered at 
its annual concert a varied and impressive selection of short 
afforded even 


th these more 





part-songs, singers 


| and 


$$. 


splendid evidence than in the past of their highly-traineg 
beauty of voice and balance of tone. The programme 
bree ‘All creatures now are merry-minded ’ (Benet), 
* Like glad Cherubim in heav’nly chorus’ (Glinka), ‘ Lula 
“Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre’ (Handel). 





| my liking’ (Holst), 


| and, sung by the boys’ choir, ‘The Silent Land ’ (I aning), 
|‘ Bushes and Briars’ and ‘Just as the tide was wing 
| (Vaughan Williams), ‘Love is enough (Holst), ‘The Bly: 


Bird ’ (Stanford), and ‘ The Tempest’ (Cornelius). 
|} Mr. Alfred Heather obtained a well-merited success in , 
| revival of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ the score being specially 
arranged by Dr. Healey Willan, Miss Marjorie Vincent, as 
* Polly’ (she had been trained in England by Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow), both in singing and acting was faithful to the 
pure style of the English tradition, and Mr. Campbel 
McInnes made a somewhat staid but appealing Macheat! 
The New Symphony Orchestra is giving itself uy 


wholeheartedly than ever to Mr. von Kunits’s passion for 
Beethoven, with the result that a fine performance of the 
‘Leonora’ Overture was heard at the sixth Twiligh 


Concert, followed by an equally acceptable performance of 
| Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Overture at the sevent} 
The soloists at the two concerts were two violinists, Mr 
Geza de Kresz in Beethoven’s D major Concerto, Op. 61, 


and Mr. Arthur Hartman in the Saint-Saens BL minor, 
Op. OL, 
Three well-attended vocal recitals were enjoy from 


Mr. Roland Hayes, Mr. Vladimir Rosing, and Miss Evelyn 
Tierney, each excelling in well-balanced program 
selected according to their several distinct styles. Ti 
coloured tenor more than convinced his audience that he is 
one of the finest lyric artists this continent has ever knowr 

Other events included the Women’s Musical Club after 
noon recitals, with Mr. Max Schindler (violoncello) ar 








| Madame Dusseau (vocalist); Messrs. von Kunits an 
Frank Welsman in a sonata programme, including a new 
example by von Kunits in A minor; Mr. Ernest Seit 
one of his choice selections of Bach, Beethoven, Sc! 


umann, 





Moszkowski; ar 


en, Debussy, and 


kranian Choir in an evening of 


Chopin, Palmgr 


Toronto | national folk 











—_— 





latter 











songs. 
It is worthy of mention that one of our motion pic 
houses has at last organized a full symphony orchestra 
inder the direction of Mr. John Arthur. 
Hi. C.F 
VIENNA 
th \ I EVEN 5 
The Volksoper, although in a state of bankruptcy, 5 
manages to keep its doors open, with no financial backing 
whatever, and on the sole responsibility of its members 


Kemarkably, in this disorganized state, the theatre eve 
succeeded in producing the long-announced first 
the season, Walter KBraunfels’s opera ‘ The Birds.’ 
upon the grimly satirical comedy of Aristophanes, the wor 
emphasises principally the romantic possibilities of the | 
its music laying stress upon pleasing melodies rather that 


accentuating dramatic tension. The singular feature 
Braunfels’s work lies in the fact that all but three o 
characters are not human beings but birds, the humorous 


description of their fluttering, peeping, and 
forming one of the attractive elements of the piece. 
who are prone to search for eclecticism in each new cou 
position will doubtless find that Wagnerism rules almos 
throughout, alternating with reminiscences from Weber a® 
Richard Strauss, the latter being particularly in evidence @ 
the music allotted to the nightingale. The outstanding 
merit of Braunfels’s score rests in the fact that he ha 
written some grateful and beautiful parts for the soloists, 
and that the 10le of the nightingale, in particular, 8* 
brilliant a coloratura part as may be found in any classic 
or modern work. 

At the Staatsoper and elsewhere we note an attempt ats 
Mascagni renaissance, the Italian maestro having be 
present at the Opera to conduct his ‘ Cavalleria Rustica, 
an ill-fated revival of his ever-unsuccessful ‘Ami 
Fritz’; also personally promoting and directing ™ 
premiere of his operetta ‘ Yes,’ at the Biirgertheater. Th 
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— 
latter pl proved disappointing through Mascagni’s 
inability to infuse it with the light and fluent melodies 
which make for real popularity. Its dramatic, or lyrical, 
scenes are burdened with a sentimentalism which renders 
them tiresome and dull. 
NEW CHAMBER MUSI 
A rare urrence even with the often temperamental 
sical public of Vienna was the reception accorded to the 


formance of Paul Hindemith’s ‘Chamber Music 
which Rudolf Nilius presented with a chamber 
rchestra formed of Philharmonic players. The audience 
was moved almost to an uproar. The ‘Chamber Music’ is 
. four movements, of which the first is a short exposition 
with a literal recapitulation, the second arhythmically strong 





piece, and the third allotted solely to three wood-wind 
strum ind glockenspiel. The last movement has for 
sub-title, * 1921.’ It is a grimly satirical fox-trot 
emerging from rushing, murmuring, brooding _ basses, 
which s to suggest the unrest of a distorted period, 
ind are finally relieved by the wild, boundless dance 


a veritable danse macahre. The ironical significance 
which is nothing short of a portrait of its 
1, lost upon the audience, and while the first 
vements evoked hisses and yells, the last number elicited 
an undue hilarity. With all its occasional offences against 
*“Chamber Music’ is surely tt 





Ww 





1 taste, Hindemith’s he 
rk of a genius who momentarily lacks only some mental 


lance and falls short of maturity 
Tolstoi’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata is the subject of Leos 


nacek’s new String (Quartet, which the celebrated Bohemian 
String ‘Quartet from Prague brought to a first hearing at 
a. Janacek, whom many regard as the greatest 
zenius of modern Czech music, is now over seventy 
of age. Yet comparison of his new work with his 


atlier opera ‘ Jenufa’—which founded his fame eight years 











ago at Vi a, and which only recently has been heard at 
lin, New York, and elsewhere—discloses a growth and 
ardly credible in a man of Janacek’s age. The 

artet s not ask to be regarded as * programme music,’ 


merely 






Tolstoi’s novel is employed ingredient of 
It is a powerful and vigorous piece 
t r 
straightforward in its appeal, if not always 


irent in its formal s« 





ental mood, 


heme. 


feature of recent weeks, musically, has 
¢ appearances of a number of more than ordinarily 
' guitar The role of the 
as a rule, limited 
orchestral 


gifted players. 
ate concert-hall is, 


instrument in the 


legitin 


appearance as an 








nsemble. It has remained for two remarkable Spanish 
si t make it a solo instrument to enlist the 

e f th ional musician The playing 
Seg Miguel Llobet was nothing short 

a revela exhibited a truly phenomenal 
ry of guitar. The vastly manifold orchestral 

gs which these two men drew from their instrument 


l, and the compositions which modern com- 


sers like GGrafados and Albefiiz have written especially for 
¢ guitar were a great and agreeable surprise. A third 
weomer in the guitar field was Louise Walker, a young 


who, while not as yet equal in mastery to the 
virtuosi, was pleasing to the eye and ear, 





the double-bass is no less rare as a solo instrument in our 
ie than is the guitar. Since Kussevitzky, the !ast of the 
great double-bass virtuosi, exchanged the bow for the baton, 
ther artist has coveted his laurels. This instrument is 
ind to remain a step-child in the family of solo instru 





ts. It rarely rewards the pains expended upon it, and 
; real master wil] find his attempts repaid. But 
jsf Prunner, an Austrian double-bass player domiciled at 
“ukarest, 1 real master of his instrument ; his technical 
‘guity, and the flexibility of his tone, were remarkable in 
Sonata, a grateful and moderately modern 









COMPOSITION CONCERTS 


The species of ‘ composition concerts ’—evenings devoted 
exclusively to the works of one composer—rank among the 
more interesting experiences to be encountered in the 
concert-hall. Often it is interesting to observe creative 
talent which, although bent not upon new and revolutionary 
tendencies but rather upon ideas and ideals of a former 
generation, seeks to form a connecting link between the 
classics and neo-classics and the music of to-day, An 
evening of this sort was that given by Leopold Welleba, 
who offered a Violin Concerto in E minor, f 


and a number of 
songs, which, while bearing testimony for the reverence in 





which the composer holds his old-time master, Anton 
3ruckner, are yet not purely imitative or eclectic. 

Another composition concert was that given by Karl 
Wiener, who was heard in a ’Cello Sonata and several 


works for violin and pianoforte and for pianoforte solo, 
Wiener is a victim of the war, with health severely 
and permanently impaired, and quite naturally his music 
breathes an atmosphere of melancholy and resignation. 
His pianoforte playing, excellent in itself and a manifesta 
tion of concentrated energy, represents a triumph of mind 
over matter, and is eloquent of spiritual uplift over bodily 
suffering. 

(Juite a different unt 
Adam Teleki, a young Ilungarian nobleman who presented 
a number of his songs and provided a remarkably polished 
accompaniment at the pianoforte. [lis music is.a blend 
of many styles, ranging from Frahms to with 
occasional bows to Puccini’s lyricism, but it gives promise of 
good development under strict and severe guidance. 

Alexander Tcherepnin, a g lKussian 
domiciled at Paris, also appeared in the double capacity of 
and pianist. The latter role suffered under an 
uneven technical equipment, but his compositions evinced 
a keen the possibilities and of his 
instrument. Brilliant and effective pieces, along the lines 


note speaks in the music of C 





Strauss, 


young com poser 
composer 


sense of resources 


of Rachmafinov’s pianistic output, the more remarkable 
among them were a Sonata in A minor, a ‘Small Suite,’ 
two Toccatas, and a number of clever transcriptions of 


Russian folk-songs. 


ra’ 
attention her 
Dutchman, 
(Juartet, 


Three new violoncellists have attracted 
recently. The first was Maurits Frank, a 
formerly connected with the Amar-Hindemith 
who represents the modern and intellectual type—the artist 
who steps modestly behind the composer’s work, His 
antipode is Gaspar Cassado, a young Spaniard, who is a 
pure virtuoso, albeit one of the first order, gifted with a tone 
of remarkable beauty and pliability. The third in the 
series, Mildred Wellerson, is a very young American girl, 
who batiled her hearers by her truly tremendous technique. 
Her tone is small and none sonorous, and her 
interpretation not fully balanced, but has the true 
virtuoso style for show pieces such as Popper’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 

he latest addition to the ranks of musical child prodigies, 


too 


she 





and the first to covet the laurels of a coloratura star, 1s 
Helen Markus-Szoyer, a Hungarian girl but nine years of 
age Her staccato technique is phenomenal, and her 
musicality beyond her years, but on the whole her début in 


public was premature owing to the physical and mental 
deficiencies inseparable from youth. 

Katherine Goodson, 2 musical product of Vienna through 
her apprenticeship under the late Theodore Leschetizky, 
returned to Vienna after a long interval and made a signal 
deserved Iler reading of Brahms’s 


and highly success. 


LD minor Concerto, under Franz Schalk, and her per- 
formances of the Schumann C major Fantasy, at her 
recital, were experiences not soon to be forgotten. Her 


wonderfully sympathetic playing of the pianoforte part in 
3rahms’s F minor (Quintet, with the Buxbaum Quartet, 
gave ample proof of her great versatility. Above and 
beyond the grandeur of her conceptions, and of a flawless 
technique, Miss Goodson possesses the secret of making 
the pianoforte a living, breathing entity through the 
warmth and depth of her lyrical effects. 
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Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths: 

FREDERICK JouN READ, on January 28, at Chichester, 
in his sixty-eighth year. He was born at Faversham, and 
was a pupil of Corfe and Bridge. His first organ post of 
importance was at Reading, where he founded a choral 
society of which he remained conductor for some years 
after his other connections with the town ceased. He was 
appointed to Chichester Cathedral in 1887, resigning the 
post in 1902 in order to live in London for the sake of his 
work at the Royal College of Music. He did much 
examining for the Associated Board, for musical degrees at 
Oxford, and at London University, and wasa member of the 
Council and an examiner at the Royal College of Organists, 
On the resignation of Mr. F. J. W. Crowe, in 1921, he was 
re-appointed to the Chichester Cathedral organistship. He 
died in harness, playing at the Cathedral on the Sunday 
preceding the Tuesday on which his death took place, and 
conducting a rehearsal of Chichester Musical Society on the 
Monday evening. 

Sir Hugh Allen writes - 

‘As the oldest of Dr. F. J. Read’s many pupils, I 
should like to place on record the gratitude we feel for the 
example, stimulus, and help he gave us in those early 


days. As a boy of seven I remember Read, then a 
voung man of nineteen, just fresh from his Oxford 
examination for Bachelor of Music, as organist of 


Christ Church, Reading, and I can still feel the thrill 
which his gave the first my musical 
experiences 
attractive musician cast over me. 

go to him when old enough to learn 


playing me of 


and the spell which this young, smart, and 
I was determined to 
music. 





‘Ile came as a light to a benighted city, for Reading 


had very little musical life in those days, and in a few 
years he had the whole place at his beck and call. The 
services at Christ Church were easily the best in the town, 
ind Re playing, which had all the neatness 
ind musical qualities of the Parratt school, became a 
centre of attraction. 

“When Read went to Chichester as organist of the 
Cathedral, in 1880, he was kind enough to ask me to 
become his assistant there, and during three or four 
years of the dearest and happiest friendship I learned 
more and more to admire him for the way in which he 
tackled the problems of this Cathedral music, for the 
high standard that he set himself in all performances, 
and for the fine success he achieved. One of his first 
and most striking initiations was the singing of the 
**St. Matthew” Passion music, spread over the six days 
of Holy Week. I shall never forget this performance 


i’s org 





ee, 


firstly because of its charming simplicity, and secondly 
because it was the first time I had ever heard the work, 
He also introduced to Chichester the ‘‘ Christmas ” 
Oratorio, 

‘As conductor of Chichester Musical Society, Read 
did many well-known works, among which was one of 
the earliest performances of Parry’s ‘‘ Job,” and ona 
smaller scale he saw to it that the best spirit of madrigal 
singing was kept alive, some of the concerts in this 
direction being notable. 

‘During the whole period of his Chichester 
appointment, Dr. Read was a Professor at the Royal 
College of Music for Paper Work, and for a considerable 
part of the time was in charge of the Music Classes, 
Many of our most distinguished young musicians have 
passed through his hands and can testify to the 
enlightened and fatherly interest he had in them. 

“In his early days, Read bid fair to become a 
composer. Two of his works won prizes—the anthem, 
** Let my complaint,” and the madrigal, ‘* Love wakes 
and weeps,” which was awarded the Madrigal Society’s 
prize. Ile composed two or three minor works, either 
for Reading Orpheus Society, which he founded, or 
for the Eaglesfield Society at Oxford, and a considerable 
amount of church music, including the ‘‘Song of 
Hannah.” 

‘Throughout his life Read made his influence felt in 
many directions. His insistence on every detail of the 
music he was responsible for, and his love of accuracy, 
made him a splendid master. The pupils who lived 
and worked with him learned many lessons which have 
been invaluable to them. They learned not only to 
respect him for his musicianly qualities, but to love him 
as afriend. Read gave much time and thought to the 
problems of the Royal College of Organists, and was an 
examiner for that institution for many years. He also 
examined for musical degrees at Oxford and London, 
As a member of the examining staff of the Associated 
Board he was widely known and universally respected. 
He was a musician of the older school, but his 











| thoroughness and_ insistence made his influence 

| really effective. His choirs at Reading and Chichester 
adored him. His choral societies set a real store by his 
teaching and leading. It was indeed an appropriate 
and touching thing that the final rehearsal for a concert 
of his beloved musical society at Chichester should 
have been his last work in a long and distinguished 
service to music.’ 


NAVER SCHARWENKA, who died in December, 1924, 2 
the age of seventy-four. Ile was universally considered one 
of the leading pianists of his time. I is tone, it is said, wa 
beautiful and his interpretations in every school of pianofort 
music were those of a musician. As a composer he wo 
prominence with his four Concertos, and open 
| * Mataswintha,’ but the public knew him by his ‘Polis 
| Dances,’ which could be described as the C sharp mino 
| Prelude of their day. To pianoforte students his name ' 
| everywhere familiar on the covers of ‘editions’ and book 
of studies. 


his 


KNIGHT COULDREY, at Abingdon, 
December 29. Born in 1847, he was one of five brother 
| all of whom were musicians (one, the late H. R. Couldrey 
was assistant music master at Eton). He occupied t! 
| post of organist at St. Helen’s Parish Church, Abingdon 
| for sixty years. As his grandfather, whom he succeede 
| had filled the same office for fifty years, a very remarkablt 
| family record was set up. 


FREDERICK 


| We have given a trial to the ‘Simplexa Pocket Fingt 
| Trainer,’ and have no hesitation in recommending it to o# 
readers as a means of stretching the fingers and keepit 
| them generally in good playing condition. _Instrumentalt 
| who are travelling, or unable to obtain regular practice, ¥ 
|find the appliance a boon. It is well-named, bem 
simplicity itself, and so portable that it can be carried in 
waistcoat pocket. 
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Huswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 


ie stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 

T. S. M.—(1.) We could give you more definite advice 
# you had told us how far youare advanced in your technical 


studies. All violin methods devote some exercises to 
bowing. The second study of Kreutzer alone offers an 
enormous field. Most editions give some twenty variations, 
and you can work out others yourself by ringing the changes 
n the theme : 
al ium, e 
oe 7. 
<t —_—————— —_—_—_—e oS 
2 -_—_-"—_-— —_—_——_—-—_—_ 
and applying them to whatever you find specially difficult: 
Thus if you aim at staccato you turn the semiquavers into - 
. os i 
a 22222 2 * 
6 #7 -e@ee2n22 Al —_——_— 2 = 
Sy —— a c— 7 ee 
vv 7 a ee 


Tartini’s ‘Fifty Variations on a Gavotte’ are really a set 
fexercises excellent for both left hand and right arm. But 





they presuppose a fair degree of technicalskill. Meerts’s * Le 
Mécanisme de l’Archet ’ is easier for the left hand and pretty | 
If you require commentary you will find copious | 
notes in Casorti’s * Bogentechnik,’ which is fairly easy for | 
the left hand. This is very good as far as it goes, and | 
idvisable if you wish to make sure of the foundations of | 
wing. Spohr’s ‘Violin Studies’? do not pretend to| 
specialise on bowing, but since Spohr was one of the great | 
masters of bowing, the studies deal indirectly with much | 


rough. 





at is essentially the technique of the bow. These} 
jemand a fair standard of left-hand technique. Bowing | 
tudies are to be found in all complete methods. If you} 


we a patient man and of bull-dog tenacity you cannot do 
better than turn to the four thousand Bogenstrichiibungen 
f Sevcik, published by Bosworth in three volumes, of 
which the first consists of exercises in detached and springing | 
yw; the second book is devoted to developing the supple- | 
ness of the wrist; and the third book is meant to give it 

















strength. If the time at your disposal is limited, or your 
temperament somewhat hasty, try the third part of 
Schradieck’s * Violin School’ (seventeen Studies) which 
sconcerned with bowing exclusively. This was one 

the text-books used at Leipsic. You ask that 
he method should be ‘up to date.2 We know 
n about bowing than was known to Tartini. 
2.) The choice of a violin is not an easy thing to advise | 
pon. You ought to get all you want for 440, Old | 


Italian instruments of unknown parentage can be had | 
sometimes for that price, and, if you are fortunate, you may | 
e able to find a good English violin costing no more. We 
an, however, give you some negative advice : 
1.) Do not believe that you can get a bargain without | 
expert advice ; 
2.) Do not trust to labels ; 
(3.) A reputable dealer will make his profit, but he also | 
gives you the benefit of his experience and| 
authority. 
R. C. D.—The book you mention is very lively and | 
teadable; as a piece of critical writing, however, it shows a | 
want of balance. See our review of it in the December | 
lusical Time There is no really comprehensive book on | 
modern composers, so far as we know. A good many | 
excellent articles on individual composers have, however, | 
4ppeared in the musical press during the past few years, and | 
we think your best plan would be to consult such of these as 
feal with any composers you are specially interested in. 
‘Back numbers can usually be had on application to| 
the publishers.) In 1919-20, Edwin Evans wrote an 
admirable series on British composers for the Musical | 
‘imes as follows: Frank Bridge (February), Arnold Bax | 
March and April), Benjamin Dale (May), Eugéne Goossens 


| music to hymn-tunes—especially the latter. 


(June and July), John Ireland (August and September), 
Gustav Holst (October, November, and December), 1919; 
Lord Berners (January), Herbert Howells (February 
and March), Ralph Vaughan Williams (April, May, 
and June), 1920, Of the young Italian school the 
following were discussed in 1921 by Guido M. 
Gatti: Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco (February), Franco 
Alfano (March), Victor de Sabata (April), Riccardo 
Pick-Mangiagalli (May), Vincenzo Davico (June), Alfredo 
Casella (July), Vittorio Gui (October), Vincenzo Tommasini 
(November), and the December issue contained brief notes 
on Respighi, Alaleona, Gasco, Luizzi, Pratella, Perrachio, 
Pizzetti, Santoliquido, and Coppola. Other articles of the 
kind were by Philip Heseltine—Béla Barték, Zoltan 
Kodaly, and Laszlo Laitha (March, 1922); by Edwin 
Evans—Arthur Bliss (January and February, 1923); and by 
Alfred J. Swan—Roger-Ducasse (April, 1921). With such 
a list as this—it is not complete—who can say that the 
Musical Times ignores contemporary music ? 


A. H. W.—(1.) The books you have are (as you put it) 
‘alright,’ which is more than can be said of the word 
itself! Add tothem Kitson’s ‘ Ifarmony’ (Oxford University 
Press) and Ham’s ‘Outlines of Musical Form’ (Novello). 
3ut you can hardly teach yourself composition by books 
alone. Supplement them by careful examination and 
analysis of good music of all kinds. In order to write 
chamber music you must do a lot more than ‘hear a good 
deal of it in order to get inspired in that line.’ You must 
know something of the technique, possibilities, and limita- 
tions of the instrument. You say you write songs. Do you 
know anything about singing? If not, stop writing for the 
voice until you do. (2.) ‘When a composer has written a 
good bass to a good melody, how does he fill in the other 
parts?’ There are a hundred ways of doing it, and his 
choice will depend on the character ef the song. This isa 
difficult branch of composition, and obviously calls for some 
knowledge of pianoforte technique and idiom. Study lots of the 
best models, from Schubert to present-day composers. Your 
own efforts should begin with plain four-part harmony, which 
you should lay out in a variety of ways—repeated chords, 
broken ditto, simple arpeggios, more extended ditto, 
ornamentation, Xc. But don’t be afraid of being simple ; 
modern songs more often fail through want of simplicity. 
Remember Brahms’s rough-and-ready way of sizing up a 
song: he used to cover up the right-hand part and leave 
exposed only the voice-part and the bass of the accompani- 
ment, Get these right, and you can afford to be very 
modest with the remainder. But feebleness in one or both 
can never be saved by twiddley-bits. (3.) We will bear in 
mind your suggestion for an occasional article on composition. 

M. H. H.—It is not easy to advise a course of study by 
means of which a young man in the Navy can learn the 
rudiments of harmony ‘and the use of the keyboard to some 
extent without the presence of the latter, to be applied 
whenever opportunity occurs.’ In the matter of rudiments, 
of course, a keen and apt student can teach himself much : 
but keyboard technique obviously calls for a keyboard, and 
even for ateacher. Are you sure there will be no keyboard 
instrument on board? We should imagine there would be 
at least a harmonium or American organ for use at church 
muster. If there is, he should get all the practice he can, 
playing any music that may be within reach, from dance 
If he comes 
ashore able to do no more than play hymn-tunes, /ega/o, 
with all the four parts clear, he will have acquired a useful 
bit of technical foundation—a bit that many pianists some- 
how miss, as is seen when they are called on to play simple 
polyphony. Your young mariner can do much to keep his 
fingers in good trim by means of thoughtfully-executed 
gymnastics, and with the aid of the ‘Techniquer,’ or the 
‘Simplexa Finger Trainer.’ Personally we have found 
the exercises described in Ridley Prentice’s ‘* Hand 
Gymnastics’ (Novello, 2s. 6¢.) very useful. For the 
rudiments he might take O’Neill’s ‘Theory of Music’ 
(Novello, Is. 6d.), and for self-study of the pianoforte 
Pauer’s ‘The Pianoforte’ (Novello, 3s.). But almost 
everything depends on his power of applying himself, and 
of making the very utmost of such rare opportunities for 
practice and tuition as come his way. 
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Without hearing your choir 


LEN 
and Vittor 


rhythm.’ In regard to the former we can 


the style and 

ynly say that the main essentials are purity and simplicity, 
with (generally speaking) an avoidance of extreme dynamic 
wiously the vocal quality must be good, or 
pure chording and blend which are 
The rhythm should be of 
your verbal accentuation 


contrasts, ) 
there will not be the 

@ cappella 
not of the 


essential in singing. 


the phrase, bar. Get 


right (without underlining, of course), and you cannot go 
far astra When you have worked on these lines for a bit, 
the music ought to ‘sound right.’ If it doesn’t, there is 
me other fault which will require to be diagnosed. For 
example, avoid (a) too loud a scale of power, and (/) so 
wm!y quiet a scale that the result lacks vitality. The 
rim should be the achievement of subtle shades of power in 
4 rather restricted area—say between m/fand /. 


not care t lists of songs. Such a list 
iality, and yet contain not one that 
taste. The choice is for 
her is a foreigner, who 


a 


\. C.—Wed 
ma e impeccable in ¢ 
. or that its your 


ind if your teac 











does not seem t “now mu ibout this side of 
ic,’ it is about time that he did. While he is 
completing this important part of a_ singing-teacher’s 
ution, you must help yourself by going to various music 
publisher umining songs of the type you want. In 
lition, you should study the reviews and advertisements 
1e sical press. We «don’t know how long you have 
een a reader of the J/usiva imes, but if you had read its 
reviews of new songs for only a few months, you would find 
tag eal of what you want to know. \nd of course 
there are plenty of vocal recitals which you should attend, 
rder to learn how and what to sing—or sometimes how 

t 1 what n 
I vose your lecture subject. 
re yourself are keen and well 





(or up ample information), and 
yu ay reasonably suppose your audience is 
to hear discussed. To deal with Beethoven, as 





be prepared to provide ample musical 
a subject for a course of lectures, rather 
I t, however, in one well-planned 
vening, take a single aspect of his life and work 

forte sonatas, chamber music . methods (sketch-ho« ‘ 
But the subject and method of treatment must depend on 
the nature of your audience 


than for one. You ig 
-piano 


1 
ks), W 


he scheme of pace you use for Franck’s 
of o} 


course much 
varying speeds are graded 


z/ strikes us as being effective, but 
the way the 


We agree that 


and 
hanges, though not marked by 
seem necessary. The opening is just 
our in a bar as the second subject appears to be two 
le is to make them so without destroying 
rhe only point we venture to question 
We like the whole of the last 
e at a brilliant pace and in strict time. 
\MATEI 
t,’ Holmes 


to be 


as 


‘lose. 


-Haydn, ‘A Croation Composer,’ Hadow ; 
Everyman Library); ‘ Beethoven and 
Mason; ‘ Beethoven,’ Chantavoine 
Novello; this book is in French): 
Brahms,’ | Maitland (Methuen), and ‘ Brahms,’ 
We are not sure of publishers and prices in some 
cases. You can obt em through Novello. of 
known to us by titles only, but we have heard 
of. (We 


and interesting. ) 


nne m” 
and 
iller - 


iris ; 


uin tl Some 
the beoks are 
them well spoken are glad you find our columns 
} 


will be to obtain from 
of part-songs for s.A.T.B., 


\JUAI -Your best 


Novello’s a supply on approval 


plan 





sing its Palestrina | 
ia we cannot very well advise you “how to improve | because the pianoforte part re-enters at that point, and the 


and choose from these a few that lend themselves to use as 
juartets. A great deal of simple choral music is suitable, 
but y will naturally avoid (1) such as call for extreme 
high or low notes (unless your quartet is blessed with 
voices of big compass); (2) any that contain passages 
that obviously depend on power or fullness for their effect ; | 


and (3) those in which any of the parts divide at times. 


V. W. A.—In Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘Worship’ the crotchet 
is the unit throughout. The paces you mention should 


serve. 





We should make the return to the @ ‘emo at the | direct. 


beginning of the note C on second syllable of ‘temple, 
voices come in two beats later. You have thus less than , 
bar in which to make the /evzfo clear to the singers. If yoy 
delay the a ¢emfo you will risk a weak lead of contralto: 
and basses. 


A. W. H. T.—J. F. Bridge’s ‘ Songs from Shakespeare 
(Novello) contains the earliest known settings of tl 


Songs 
in the plays, and includes Morley’s ‘O mistres oir 
Good modern settings of the ‘ Twelfth Night’ songs are | 
Stanford (*O mistress mine,’ ‘Come away, Death,’ ang 
‘When that I was’), published by Boosey; Sullivan's 
*O mistress mine’ (Metzler); and Quilter’s ‘O mistres 
mine’ and ‘ Come away, Death’ (Boosey). 


T. O'N. (Cork).—Ask us another ! 
long it will take you ‘to learn the violin by music, and | 
much a lesson for same.’ So much depends on whether 
you start with the advantage of a good general knowledy: 
of musical elements, ability to play (say) the pianoforte, an 
As to ‘how much a lesson for same,’ remember 
that low-priced lessons will probably be dearest in the 
long run. 


Nobody can sayh 


sO On. 


A. M. H.—We know of no other books on accompa: 
ment than those you mention. Have you read the article by 
Hubert J. Foss (Musical 77 November and December, 
1924)? Orchestral effects may be indicated in the way yx 
suggest, but you appear to overlook the possibilities 
variety of tone. Much may be done in this way, as well a 
by the differences of touch you describe. 


P. E. 5.—The majority of important choral works 
hired from Novello. The purchase of second-hand és 
is liable to lead to difficulties, as most modern works of the 
kind cannot be performed publicly without the permission 
the publishers. This permission usually goes with the hir 
or purchase of copies from the publishers. 








W. H. G.—Hofmann’s book on instrumentation wa 
published in an English translation by Robin H. Legg 
\ugener). It is in seven parts, and the price of the 


complete work is about 50s. There is, of course, a copy at 


the British Museum which may be consulted by students ir 


the ordinary way. 


CANADIAN, —(1.)  ‘Score-Reading Exercises.’ | 
Emily R. Daymond, in two books (Book |, with C cleis 
for E.R.C.O. work ; Book 2, with Gclefs, for A. R.C.O. 


by Arthur H. Peppin (prepara 
* Transposition,’ 


Score-Reading Exercises. 
tory to Dr. Daymond’s book). (2. 


J. Warriner (all published by Novello). 


R. J. R.—For the ynductors and concert-givers’ we 
advised you to approach, consult Rudall Carte’s Director 
Begin with well-known musicians in your district who giv 
choral and other concerts. Get in touch with as mat 
conductors of suburban and London choral societies as you 
can persuade to grant you an interv iew or a hearing. 

Ea Be Ee 
sponding with the English quarterly, 7e Organ. 
find a good deal of interesting news in 7he 


D.—There is no American periodical corte 
You wil 


Diapa 





(1507, Kimball Buildings, Chicago) and the <merta 

Organist (407, City Hall Station, New York). 
W. L.S.—(1.) Along article on Elgar’s second Symphony 
for 


by Ernest Newman, appeared in the .J/sstcal /imes! 
May, I0tl. (2.) Try Holmes’s ‘ Life of Mozart 
Everyman Library), and Dent’s * Mozart and the Opera 
(Chatto & Windus, 12s, 6d.), 

M. H. P.—The question of copyright has been deal 
with in these columns so fully that we cannot go into tt 
again. See Musical 7imes for August, 1924. We cannot 
undertake to answer queries by post. 

TWENTY YEARS A SUBSCRIBER. — We cannot 
recommend any particular type of gramophone, but yo 
ought to be well suited by paying anything from hiteet 
guineas upwards. Go to a good dealer and inspect some. 


here 


ReTL_Aw.—We know of no forthcoming peri wrmances I 
the London district of Graun’s * Passion.’ If any read 
can tell us of any, we will forward the information to y% 
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Fil .—Apply for particulars of scholarships at the DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
R.A.M., R.C.M., G.S.M., and Trinity College. The 
Rivarde School of Violin playing offers three scholarships, Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep 
{ which your son would be eligible. Write to the / " ‘ sai 
Miss Agnes Skally, Ia, Cheniston Gardens, W.8. 


for one 


Secretar 





. M.—Y ; etter wri 2 ctive iach ts Pron bi aes ia 
M.G. M-—You had better write to. the. respective! A TKINS, IVOR.—“Too late.” (Revised Edition.) 
hh r € D c a , “S$ ) > = a . = . . ° 
publisher 1 as oe ey ee . Song. In C, E flat, and F, for Low, Medium, and 


High Voice. 2s. each. 


music 
E —Yes, the Higgs book on ‘ Fugue’ is good. For | URSCIIMANN.—“‘ Protect us through the coming 
ther study of this subject, try Prout’s ‘ Fugal Analysis "| night.” Short Evening Anthem. \rranged by 
\ugener H. Elliot Button. (No. 251, Novello’s Short Anthems. ) 
| 2d. 
ARWOOD, B.—‘‘ Great God. Who, hid from mortal 
miscellaneous sight ” (Op. 33). Anthem for General Use. 6d. 
= OLLINS, A.—** Barcarolle.” (No. 102, Original 
; ie Compositions for the Organ, New Series.) 1s. 6d. 
In re -e to the strictures of our reviewer * (¢ on | ‘ 
Englis! versions of ‘Carmen’ (./ustcal Zimies, February, | | ATHOM-SHARP, V.—** My thoughts are asat ight 
p, 132), a reader points out that there is an excellent | . Of little birds. Song. In C minor and E minor. 
translation by Mr. Herman Klein, published by Metzler. | 2s. each. 
as introduced at Covent Garden some years ago by the **Requiem.” Song. In F and B flat. 2s. each. 
Ravmond Kosé Company, and warmly praised. ‘i san es - : 
— : ——s : — ( )' SELEY, F. A. G.—*‘ Jerusalem on high. Chorale 
From Oxford Press comes an annual now in its from * Hagar.’ Edited by H. D. Statham. 
twenty-eighth year of issue—the ‘Kalendar of Hymns|(No. 985, 7%e Musical Zimes.) 2d. 
Ancient and Mode P > Enclist »mnal for 1025’?— ' , 66 ' . 
A = ; M aoee and the Engl n Iiymnal for 1925 ) ALMI R, AL ADE aus Hoyda, Hoyda, Jolly Rutterkin. 
an invaluable guide to the choice of hymns. Four-part Song (No. 1423, Novello’s Part-song 
=] Be ok.) 4 j 


*CARLATTI, DOMENICO.—Suite for String Orchestra 
(or (Quartet). Transcribed from the Clavichord works 
by Julius Harrison. Score, 3s. String parts (5), Sd. each. 
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! the Dawn of Resurrec- 
tion.” Easter Anthem (Processional). 


‘Come, ye disconsolate.” 





M.—‘‘A Song of Devotion.” 


.—Oftice of the Holy Eucharist. 
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The “APOLLO” ‘recs ORGAN 
e€ REED 
mn 4— 
= 
te « 
| 
i os In the 
‘SS HOME or STUDIO 
the “Apollo” provides — the 
Ps Organist or Student with a 
— _ perfect and ever-ready medium 
¢- : 
e <& for practice. 
x id 
Pipe-like purity of ‘Tone, Smooth and Easy ‘ouch, Prompt 
Speech and Exactness of Positions are amongst the many 
characteristics which have made the ~ APOLLO” ORGAN 
renowned throughout the world. 
For 
SMALL CHURCHES 
1 places of Worship where 


or funds will not allow 
ta Pipe Organ, the ~ Apollo ” 


Special Church Model has 


Ne RLS 


SAAN SS * 


roven the most efficient and 


reliable substitute. 











Illustrated Booklet and Specifications from 


RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, trp. 


(DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS) 


11-17, ISLINGTON  - - - - - LIVERPOOL 


4? 


London Showrooms . The Chappell Piano Co.., Lid., 50, New Bond Street, Ii as 
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CANTATAS 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


WORDS SELECTED Ft 


WITH APPR« 


M THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
)PRIATE HYMNS, BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS 
THE MUSIC BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 8d. Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 








THE STORY OF CALVARY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE w¢ WRITTEN BY 





RDS SELECTED 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


ANI 


Price 
ards, 3s.6d. T 


Two Shillings 
nic Sol-fa, 1s 


and Sixpence, 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100, 


CHRIST LAY IN DEATH'S 
DARK PRISON 


CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


Paper b 





LAG IN 


Epitep sy JOHN E 
sL1IsHh Worps sy PAUL 


WEST 


EN ENGLAND 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. S. BACH. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


WATCH YE, PRAY YE 
(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


Epttrep sy E. H. THORNE 
ENGLISH Version sy CLAUDE AVELING 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. S. BACH. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
PASSION MUSIC 
ST. PETER) 


SUITABLI 





(S.A.T.B, SOLI FOR LENTEN SERVICES 


THE MUSIC 


J. BENEDICT. 


Shillings and Sixpence 
6d 


Price Two 


Words only (per roo), 6s 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 





FOR 


THE 


LENT. 


ATONEMENT 
(Op. 53.) 
A SACRED CANTATA FOR S.M--S.A.T.B. SOLI 
WORDS BY 
ALICE PARSONS 
THE MUSIC BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Full Score and Wind parts, MS. 
Vocal Score: 
Paper cover, 5s. 6d.: Paper boards, 6s. 6d.; Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Vocal parts, 2s. 6d. each. Words only, 8d., or 33s. 4d. per 100 
String parts, 25s. 6d. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
(STABAT MATER) 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY F. J. W. CROWE 
THE ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN 
BY H. ELLIOT BUTTON 
THE MUSIC BY 

~~ ?P 
- y y ) 
ANTON DVORAK. 
(Op. 58 
Vocal Score, paper cover, 4s Paper boards, 5s.; Cloth, gilt, 6s 
Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 6d Words only, 6s. 6d. per 10 
focal Parts, 1s. each 
An Edition with Latin words (Stabat Mater) may also be had 





THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
A SHORT SACRED CANTATA 
FOR LENTEN OR EASTER SERVICES 
OR FOR GENERAL USE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
BRADFORD WHITING 


(ArTeER METASTASIO) 


MARY 


For Soprano, TENOR, AND Bass SOLt, AND CHORUS, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR SMALL ORCHESTRA 


THE MUSIC 
E. FLETCHER. 


BY 

PERCY 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Paper boards, 3s. 6d.: Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d 


Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo 
Full Score and Wind parts, MS. String parts, 12s 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU: 


AN EASY CANTATA 
FoR USE DURING THE SEASON OF LENT, AND ON Goop FRIDAY 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY CHOIRS 


THE MUSIC BY 


E. V. HALL. 


Price One Shilling 


Tonic Sol-fa, 44. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 3 


AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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HORUS, 
HESTRA 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 


CANTATAS FOR LENT—continued. 


PASSION OF CHRIST THE PASSION 


A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF 
CHRIST, 
TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS 


Epitep sy E. PROUT. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION By J. TROUTBECK. 
EpiItion For Cuurcu Use sy J. B. POWELL FOR TWO SOLO VOICES 
TOGETHER WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AND 
CONGREGATION 


THE MUSIC BY 


G. F. HANDEL. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. ; : 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo. THE MUSIC BY 
- J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
a -~ r ‘| yr > r 
y [ \ ET TO CAL\ A RY Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Paper Boards, 3s. 6d Words, with Hymn Tunes, price 3d 


Words only, 14d 


FOR 


R AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 


TEI SPI RSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE rn - ‘ 7 - - 
PHE CRUCIFIXION 


CONGREGATION 
A MEDITATION 
ON THI 


SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER 


tHE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


THE MUSIC BY 
5S SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 





J. H. MAUNDER. THE WORD 
— W. 5. SPARROW-SIM PSON 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100 THE MUSIC BY 
JOHN STAINER. 


15s. 6d. Wind Parts, 19s. 9d. Full Score, MS 


a rrRaen £ Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
HE DARKEST HOUR Paper boards, 3s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, rs 
Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d 
FO! , complete, 12s. 6d. per 10¢ Words of Hymns, 6s. 6d. per 100 
RANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 


ilies IN THE DESERT AND IN 
| THE GARDEN 


THE CONGREGATION 


THE MUSIC BY wines 
- SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
HAROLD MOORE. ; ; =e 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
THE MUSIC BY 


Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 


Wor nly, 9s 6d. per roo. String parts, 9s. 6d. _ . om , . 
FERRIS TOZER. 


Vind parts and Full Score, MS 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
*aper boards, 


VIA DOLOROSA Tonic Sol-fa, 18. td, Words o1 


\ DEVOTION Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire 


R BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS -oneeces —_ 
GETHSEMANE 


F LENT AND PASSIONTIDE 





ily, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


E FOR THE SEASONS « 
THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES) THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH BENNETT 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 
THE MUSIC BY 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Paper boards, 3s. 6d. Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 


STABAT MATER 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. C. LEE 


String Parts, 15s 


Paper boards, 3s. 6d 
9s. 6d. per 100, 


Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. Words only, 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


isH Version spy W. G. ROTHERY. 
THE MUSIC BY 


WILLIAMS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. 
h Latin words may also be had. price 1s 6d. Tonic String Parts, 12s. 6d. Wind Parts, 23s. Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


Sol-fa, 8d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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MUSIC 


tex OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
St. Johr J.S. Bacn. 3s.; paper boards, 4s. ; cloth, gilt, 6s 
YASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
St. Matfhew J.S. Bacn. Edited by E. ErGcar and I. ATKINS 
4 _paper board ( t Vocal Parts, 1s. 5d. eact 
( é t I S 1 } W rd ynly, 19S. per 1 
PASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. According to 
\I v }. S. Bacu ~ paper boards, 4s. Choruses 
S ol-fa 1s. 6d. Word nly, 1 per i 
“passion OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
t atthew J. S. Bacu Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 
6d.: paper boards, 3s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music 
to tl horales, 8d. Words only, 12 d. per! 
a —asanee MUSIC, THE (from the Oratorio 
St. Peter }. Benepict. 2s.6d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per ro 
YASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross C. Gounop. Is. 6d 
ae OF OUR LORD, THE (“ Der Tod 
C. H. Graun paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 6s 
Chor nly, 1s. 6d 
* PASSION OF -BRIST, THE. G. F. HANDEL. 
4s.; paper boards, 6s l gilt, 7s. 6d. Words only, 16s 
per! Abridged edition for Chr arch u se, 1s. 6d. Words only, 12s. 6d 
pert 
“passion OF OUR LORD, THE. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. Haypn 3S.: paper 
boards, 4 cloth, gilt, 6s 


pason YN OF OUR LORD, THE. H. Scut7z. 


d 
"COM r OF hye KNESS (De Profundis). Psalm 
CXXXx x Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra C. Gounop 
English ye rds. 1s. 6d 
“OY TOF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. G. HENSCHEL. 458 


ALLEGRI. As 
Edited by 


ISERERE MEI, 
Pat 


DEUS. G. 
I's Cathedral Lenten Services 


\ ised at St 


G. C. Martin. 6d 


}f SSERSRE MEI, DEUS. J. BARNbBy. 4d. 


DEUS, in F. Li 


itin words. 
sharp minor. 


Set to the well-known 


nized by V. Novetr« 


SF heen RE —- MEI, 

LADSTONE. 4d 

Latin words. F. E. Girapstone. 8d 
Pr I Latin words, 4d 


\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F 

M! - RERE MEI, DEUS. 

+ nt Chant, as arrange 1 and harn 

Ms ISE —. ME I, DE U Latin and English 
; I I Edited by W. B. Squirt 


RINA 


THE 








1925 





SET TO MUSIC BY THE 
ADLAM, F. (in F, Chant Form 
BAIRSTOW, E. ¢ 
BENNETT, G.J in E flat) 
BENNETT, G. J. (in G) 

BENNETT, G. J. (in D, Unison) 
BEST, W. T. (in C). (Sol-fa, 2d.) 
BLAIR, H. (in G) ... : ws 
BRIDGE, J. F., James Ture, and Hayes 
BUNNETT, ED. (in E, Chant Form 
BUNNETT, ED. (in F, Chant Form 
BUTTON, H. E. (in D)... -_ 
BUTTON, H. E. (Shortened Form) .. 
COBB, G. F. (in G) 

COULDREY, H.R (Chant in G) 
COULDREY, H. R. (in D, Chant Form) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (inG " 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, M. B. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, R. B. (inG 

EYRE, A. J. (in E flat 

EYRE, A. J. (No. 2, in F 

FOSTER, M. B. (in F. Chant Form 


FROST, P. H 
GADSBY, H. 
GALE, C 


GLADSTONE, F.E 
GLADSTONE, F. E 
GODFREY, A. E. 
GODFREY, A. E 


(in D 
(in G, Che ant Form) 


R. (in D» . 
(in Cc, Chant Form 
(in G, Unison).. 
(in C)... 
(No. 2, in G) 


Chant Form 


H. B. C. (Three Chants)... 

HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, 

HOYTE, = S. (in E flat) 

HOYTE, S.(in D) ... 

HUGHES. W. (in E flat) 

ILIFFE, F. (No. 1, in E flat, Chant Form) 


LEMARE, E 
LLOYD, C.H 
LUCAS, P. T 
MACPHERS( 
MARTIN,G 


MATTHEWS, T. R. 


MERBECKI 


MILLER, C. I 


PETTMAN,E 
PETTMAN, I 
PULLEIN, J 
ROBERTS, J 
SLATER, W 
SMITH, B. (ir 
SMITH, CHA 
STAINER, J., 
STAINER, J 
STAINER, J., 
Ditto 
STAINER, J 


STAINER, J 


STEWART, ¢ 
BARNBY, J 


FOSTER, J 


H. (in B flat) 


(in E flat, Chant Form) 


(in A flat, Shortened Form) 

IN, C. (in F, rhythmic setting) 

C. (No. 1, in F; No. 2, inE flat; 
(in E flat) 


arranged by Georce C. 


H. (on the plan 


FOR LENT 


BENEDICITE 


No "3, in G 


FOLLOWING C 


Martin) 


f the Paragraph Psalter 


on the plan of the Parag sraph Psalter 


(second setting) (in G. Chant Form) 
No. 1,inC; No. 2, set to Double Chants 
in E flat) 

in E flat)... 

V. (in B flat) 

(in F) 

1 A flat) ni 
S.W. (in C). s.a.7.7.B., also simplitied for 
and B. BLaxcanp (in F, Chant Form) 

. R. pe Lacy, A. Gripes, and F. CHaAmMpneE 
W. Wunn, and F. WALKER ... 
(Welsh words (Sol-fa, 14d 

. J. Turve, and H, S. Irons 
in D, Chant Form) : . 

Ditto, Welsh words, 2d.; Sol-fa, 14d 


rN 





each 


T 

















se! RE RE MEI, DEUS Chant Setting.) SMITH, M. (two settings) 
1AN. Price, 2d rURLE, J. (two settings 
: é ‘ = WICKES, C. A. (two settings 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c..as sung at St. Paul’s TOZER, F.(tinG 
ae a saan Sitieeall . : . TOZER, F. (in A Short and simple 
ral. preceding Ba Pe n Tuesday in Holy westT,’]. E. (in ( 
V eek rranged by TAI id I Sol-fa, 4« ‘ Ps 
be = os ot fa. 4d WEST, J. E. (int 
SERERE ME ) S. Tate WESTBURY, G. H. (in ¢ : 
M! —— a » DSU A simple Unison wiry an, H. (in D) (Shortened Form 
s Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 2d WOOD, W. G. (in D - 
Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had WRIGLEY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Chant) 
THE RE PRO ACHES | THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
— aati Tue Worps sy E. MONRO 
DYKES, J 4d SET TO MUSIC BY 
GOUNOD d BUNNETT, I 
, BUTTON, H.E 
\\ _ 
HOTSeE, 6d. FOSTER, M. B. (Sol-fa, 2d 
PALESTRINA (together with the proper plain-chant melodies ROBERTS, J. V. (Sol-fa, 2d 
Edited by W. S. Valk 6d SOMERVELL, A l-fa, 2d 
SPENCE, H. (for singing in Unison or Harmor 1 STAINER, 5. (Seite, of 3 : 
‘ : Words only, 2s. per 100 
WILLAN, HEALEY (Double Choir naccompanied 4d Large Type Edition, 3s. per 1290 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


AN 





D COMP 





ANY, 





LIMITED. 
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mm 1-TA TS yr ~ 4 
EASTER ANTHEMS 
ad db \ -) 4 a wa . ° 
| E 1 dels 
r. Adams 
1 I C. Harri 
ERS 1 r. Adams 
is raised G. A. Macfarren 
raised , , « H.W. Wareing 
dawn G. C. Martin, 4d.; M. B. Foster 
lawn oe coe C. Vincent 
I 4 l up the serpent... F. Gostelow 
I 2 J. Barnby 
high feast E. V. Hall 
hre H. W. Warein 
vith holy rapture sing John E. West 
Nake I. B. Foster 
at sleepest Redhead, 4d. : Maker, 4d J. Stainer 
ry ; J. Barnby and Bb. Haynes, ea 
lliffe 
*F.C. Maker and M. Wise, each 
r H. Smart 
glad A. Hollins 
1 W. Smallwood 
j B. Tours 
S.S. Wesley 
Kent 
glory Boyce 
y B. Tours 
ak f t y J. Barnby ‘ 
»y r. R. Prentice . : \ ’ ¢ 
y B. Steane 4d My heart was glad . 4. Carnall 6d 
d G. H. Parker 4d t unto us, O Lord S. Smith, 4d.; H. Gadsby Sd 
aised from the dead G.J.Elvey 2d O Lord . John I *Walmisley 2d 
aised from the dead S. Webbe 2d W vs the day of days D h 2d 
ed andr ° E. W. Naylor 4d *Now $ risen G. B. Allen and John E. 2d 
J. M. Crament and G. B. J. Aitken, ea d. Nov t be preached W. Wolsten 2d 
E. H. Thorne and G. J. Elvey, ea d Now is Christ risen on ° ° H 1d 
J. ¢ ridge, 4d W. Jordan d *Now is come Salvation — - P.E id 
4 se J. V. Roberts and E. A. Sydenham, ea id *Now late on Sabbath Day .. S. Coleridge 4d 
a er J. Goss and O. King, ea d °N on the first day of the week ‘ 2d 
er E. V. Hall 4d O clap your hand J. Stainer, 8d.; \ n €d 
‘ ver ‘ G. A. Macfarren 3d O clap your hands (s.s.a H. Thorne 8d 
er A. Carnall, 4d.; *Ed. Bunnett, 4d.;*B.Tours 2d O clap your hands.. Tr. T. Trimnell 4d 
risen again E. V. Hall 6d O come, let us sir . M. B. Foster 4d 
t I srisento-day J. F. Barnett and *E. V. Hall, ea d hy s A.H A.H. Brewer 2d 
4 t ered for our fences C. H. Lloyd 2d F S.S d *I. Goss 4d. 
in our cheerful song E.V.Hall 44 » the Lord H. J. Kir 4d 
ind holy gladnes 1. Blair 4d to the Lord Watson, 4d.; *Wolstenholme 2d. 
ful, raise the anther E. V. Hall 4d. Whom all good things do com 1 E. We d 
a raise the stra E.V. Hall 4d e Lord " . J. V. Robert +d 
S.A.T.E H.E. Button 2d ughters, let us sing H.A.Chambers 2d 
aints (Unison) H.E. Button 4d Beloved H. J. kK id 
i G. Shav +d »f the week E.M. Lott 2d 
I E. Vine Hall 4d ates of righteousness M.B r 2d 
A. Hollins 4d. gates I n 6d 
‘ 4. Carnall 2d 1 Nan I d 
E.V. Hall 4d Mendelssohn 6d 
é ek é 3. Steane 1 ye servants B. Steane 4d 
I O. King 2d u which was made, The E. C. Bairstow 6d 
T t Ch. Gounod 1 *Rejoice in the Lord . *J. i. Calkin and G. J. Elvey, ea. 2d 
as a Father Ch. Gounod 2d Rejoice in the Lord E. M. Barber, 4d.; G. C. Martin &d 
4 G Spohr 6d, Since by man ‘ H Ni 1 4d 
a ted a day B. Tours 2d Sing praises unto the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank d 
in mercy G. M. Garrett 2d *Sing praises unto the Lord 4. W. Marchant, 4d Gour Sd 
S has arisen, Th Ed. Bunnett 4d Sing to the Lord Mendelssohn ts 
rd Hayes €d *Sing ye the Lord E. C. Bairstow and C. H. Lloyd, ea. 4d 
2 Handel 3d *Strife is o'er, The , B. Stea and B. L.-Selby,ea. 2d 
4 ristis risen *R. O. Morgan and B. Steane,each 4d Strife is o'er, The ... \. W. Marchant and G. Rathbone, ea. 4d 
le 1. B. Foster 2d *Ten thousand times ten thousand E. Vine Hall 4d 
H. Gadsby d Ten thousand times ten thousand F. Tozer €d 
a up death in Victory F. F. Greenish 4d Thanks be to God Smallwood, Gritton, and King, ea 4d 
a i not His own Son F.E. Gladstone 4d *They have taken away my Lord J. Stainer d. 
at spared not His Son W.G. Alcock 2d *This is the day S.C. ¢ ke, B. Harwood, & J.H. Maunder,ea. 4d 
ip death in Victory é d *This is the day E. H. Lemare and E. V. Hall, ea. 6d. 
eth ues eo O. Kin 6d This is the day , G. A. Macfarren and *J. Sewell, ea d 
ction .. ° 6d This is the day ~ A. R. Gaul, 2d.; A. W. Marchant 4d 
ar the Gospel W.A 6d This is the day *“G. M. Garre 6« J. Turle 4d 
always before n sd *Unto the Paschal \ bring John E. Wes d 
ada € ) $d *Upon the first day M. B. Foster d 
alwa anks J. B. Calkin 2d When Christ, who is our shall appea J. V. Roberts d 
wa e thanks ... J. Clarke-Whitfeld 4d When my sou! fainted within me J. F. Bridge 2d 
C.M.Hudson 6d. When the Sabbath was past M. B. I er d 
. Altar of God C. Harris 4d Who is like unto Thee F. Tozer, 4d "A. Sullivan 8d 
) - srea t W.A.C. Cruickshank 6d. *Who shall roll us away the stone ? G. W. Torrance 2d 
ROSS e, O Lord , M. Kingston 6d “Why rage fiercely the heathen ? Mendelssohn &d 
ag Chee *]. B. Calkin and W. H. Bell, ea. 6d Why seek ye the living ? *A. Hollins and A. Alexander, ea. 4d 
ab hee *Ed. Bunnett and E. M. Lee, ea. 4d Why seek ye the living ? (Two-part M. B. Foster 1 
- Thee B a = *Why seek ye the living ? ... E. J. Hopkins 2d 
power M. Greene 6d Why seek ye the livin F. Peel 6d 
wer A. Sullivan 2d Witnessing Thy Resurrection Button 1 
raised... C. Macpherson 6d Worthy the Lamb—Hallelujah Cr +d 
peeme Seg ©. Laced Setty ands. Sea. ee, SS | Cwarty ts Oe Land Handel, 3d. ; J. F. Bar d 
it Jesus died *%Ed. Bunnett, 6d.; M. Vinden 4d Worthy is the Lamb W. Crotch and E. H. Thorne, ea. 4d 
1 with Christ... F.O. Carr, 4d.; Ivor Atkins 6d *Ye humble souls that seek the Lord H. A. Chambe zd 


Anthems marked thus * to be had in 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


XUM 
























Tonic Sol-fa, tid., 2d., and 3d. each. 


LIMITED. 
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PENI 



















J. 1 


TENCE 





Paper boards, 


London 


PARDON anv 
PEACE 


1. MAUNDER. 





Price Two Shillings. 


3s.: Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 4d.; Words, 4s. per 100 


NOVELLO anv Company, Limited 
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( EN le! Y Heartsease 


trey Shaw 


lv , I-1-99 An admirable example of a commend- 
al class of Church n c. Consists of writing of that melodious 
and effective nature f which the comy ser is so widely famed.’ 

usica p 8 ‘A fine Church composition 
Wusical Ne 15-1-95 We have no hesitation in cordially recon 
mending i 
’ z wndard, § 8 “Deserves considerable popularity 
wv ( 1 15-2-98: ** For the music we have| 
nothing but pra | 
Birmis ” . 5-3-9098: “ The music is of a high artistic value 
? Cour 2 5 \ rK great erit in every respect 
1 yr Courier 8 It will doubiless be used in many 
juires and pl q 
\ astle Lee written work | 
] mm Morn \ 2 8 \ od composition. Striking | 
and original 
( / Chron ¢, 16-4-98 A beautiful work, very tuneful, and | | 
exceedingly effective 
field Mercury, 4-2-9 Extremely effective, containing som 
really beautif music | 
arna c i rp Iu Ds} A vell 
written rk. We y re di 
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OVER SEVEN MILLION COPIES OF CALEB SIMPER'S 
Compositions in Church Music now sold. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, Ete 


Composep sy CALEB SIMPER. 


| 
| 
i “SHOUT / 











SUS LIVES New I Already 8th } 
Exceedingly interest d full of melody 
ALLEL Ne Sth I ad 
Beautiful Sop. or Tenor S h fine attra e Ch € 
| *®To HIM ALL Pow! th f 4d 
| “HALLELUJAH THE LORD IS RISEN... th Edit. 4 
*T irly captivated my Che t ** A huge success 
| *New Benepicite. No. 9 rtened 
Aiready widely used, and much appreciated 
"Him HATH GOD EXALTEI Sth I 4d 
®REJOICE AND BE GLAI , 6th | ad 
*THe Vic k ®AWAK ARISE tth E ; 
Gop 15s ot REF t Short Work k 
Solos and Choruse ( pies about 15 mi € 
4 Vicar writes Ve I h enjoyed 
°N St e Seven Ft al. HyMNs AND TUNE 
Nos. 23, 24, and 25. Ea Set, 3d. Liberal tern 
New Votuntary Books, Nos. 11 and 12. Price eact 
Wonderfully popular Fach |} k conta 
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“POPULAR EASTER ANTHEMS, 
ComposEpD BY EDWYN A. CLARE. 


ghly effective without being difficult. World-wi 





*He rs Risen. A great favourite 
*CHRIST SHALL GIVE 
— mt ro Gop (with a fine Bass 





19 
EN 
iva 
« ALES Fe va 
| *TuHe Briessines oF Peace (I witt extor THEE 
FavourITE MAGNI aT AND Nunc Disittis is D 
lof flowing melody. Sung at a Choral Festival 
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Varied Acc. for Boys’ verses an i Men s or Unison Ve 
*New Benepicte tn B PLA 
Very clleativ: change Non yntony 
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Prelude in C minor Ct 
If with all your heart Mend 
Variations on the Tune “ Heinlein H. M. Hie 
4. Behold the Lamb of God (" Messiah "') Hand 
He was despised (" Messiah Ha 
6. Processional to Calvary ("* The Crucifixior J. Sta 
Book 45. MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
Prelude in F major 3. Mert 
Fantasia upon the Easter Office Hymn “ Ad Ca 
H. W 
Meditation (Easter Mor E. W 
All glory to the Lamb that died Last Judg L. SP 
Triumphal March B. LS 
6. Easter Chorale (" Christ lag in Todesbande 
Hat S. Ba 
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FEBRUARYS BULLETIN 
OXFORD MUSIC 


During February the following additions were made to the Oxford Music List 


BOOKS 
UGITIVE NOTES UPON SOME CANTATAS AND THE MOTETS OF J. S. BACH. 
By W. G. WHITTAKER. 12S. 6d. vet 
CHORAL WORKS 
THE COELESTIAL SPHEARE. By W. G. WHITTAKER, 2s. 


(Sol-fa Edition, 1s.) 


SOLO SONGS 
DUBBULDIDEERY. By NoRMAN PETERKIN. 2s. 


OXFORD CHURCH MUSIC 
by HERBERT HOWELLS 


413. MORNING SERVICE an 415. COMMUNION SERVICE 10a. 
414. TE DEUM 6d. 410. EVENING SERVICE ‘ Od. 


WORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
SONATA, No. 111, IN E minor. By HERBERT HOWELLS. 7s. 6d. 
Of which the first performance will be given by Albert Sammons and William Murdoch at the Wigmore Hall, 
on March 20th, at 3 p.m. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








T 
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I 
I 
Street, W.1 
" Ave 
EMS 
4ithv. 
LE. 
Ger + W 
e | S.A 





XUM 


PART-SONGS OF POPULAR APPEAL 


S.A.T.B. 
In these works the publishers have hit upon the unique idea of arranging famou 
sitions as part-songs for mixed voices. The adaptations of the familiar 
lodies for part-song purposes are remarkably successful, and will undoubted 
find favour with choristers on the look out for popular material. 
O.N. S.I O.N. F.S. 
AT EVENTIDE .. 80029 4d. 2d. MAY-DAY SC ING 80031 4d. 2d. 
datted ff Cavatina a 7 maa Wire a, vA se 7 ws 
BIRTH OF SPRING 80027 id. 2d. SOL -~ MN NIGH Ly 80039 3d. 2d. 
lapted fro ‘ wnn's * Mélodie d’ “ Moonlight Sonata 
DRI AM OF HOME 80030 4d. 2d. SONG OF THE VOLGA BOATMEN 
s PaaS ba ttate., «4 % 80033 3d. 2d. 
, uta irditi li Baci . . 
fapted f utitional Nussian tk-SOong 
DRE \MING 80035 3d. 2d ' 
‘Schumann's Trim.” ~SsC« |: WAKE, MORN OF SPLENDOUR 
ee a OO 
LONDONDE RRY AIR... 80028 3d. 2d. sit Foe 
wditional Irish Melody WEE P NO MORE ... ... 80023 4d. 2d. 
idapted fr RachmaninofF ’relude. 
MARCHING SONG . 80034 4d. 2d, 
dapted from “* Marche aux Flambeau, WELCOME TO MAY 80032 4d. 2d. 
Oe Le idapted srom Mendelssohn's“ The Bees’ Wedding.’ 


OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS, or— 
W. PAXTON & Co., Ltp., 22, HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Send for complete Vocal and Choral Catalogue, C 201, post free. 
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a 7 — ee wien —_ 
T Tr. 7 eo | TO ‘ s ATTAY r a) a a T 
NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. \ 
, v 4 7 a a v v “= aT 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
A a > 4 4 a aw. 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 
Price Three-Halfpence cach. 
C 
( 
I 
F I 
Words by VWusic 0 
I COME, CHILDREN, ON AND FORWARD ‘ . F. Bevan... one ‘ . G.C. Marti 
2.* FOR THE FRESHNESS OF THE MORNING W. St. Hitt Bourne Lady Evan-Swts 
I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY , Emicty H. MILLer , , F. Cray 
4 COME, O COME, IN PIOUS LAYS . G. WrTHEeR -_ 4 “ .. J. STAINER 
, rTHINE FOR EVER! GOD OF LOVE ‘ Mary F. Maupe ese - -. W.C. Harve 
‘NOW THE DAYLIGHT GOES AWAY : .» F. R. HAVERGAL a - on J. Apcock E 
¢ JESU, WHOM THY CHILDREN LOVE... , . J. F. WHEELER ... , ° . H. E. Button E 
7.° SWEETLY O'ER THE MEADOWS FAIR ‘ . F. A. CHALLINOR on - F. A. CHALLINOR G 
8 WOULD YOU GAIN THE BEST IN LIFE H. R. PALMER ... ee : . C.J. May Li 
9 ON OUR WAY REJOICING - , , J]. S. B. Monseci one wes ‘ W. B. Givceert L 
I AGAIN THE MORN OF GLADNESS J. ELLERTON ese . ” . J. STAINER oO 
fe THE ANGEL'S SONG ee F. R. HAVERGAI ; ~ .» A. RANDEGGES O 
12 FORWARD, CHRISTIAN CHILDREN Hevten W. SELBY _ ” .. A. Morrat S 
1 THE GOLDEN SHORE . E. OXENFORD. ‘ .» J. STAINEF W 
14 SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAVIOUR G. THRING ° : . Jonn E. Wt 
1 ENTER WITH THANKSGIVING ' ‘ W. St. Hitt Bourne ... . . F. H. Cowen 
I MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONI W. H. Draper ... - . oe J. V. Rost 
17 STARS, THAT ON YOUR WONDROUS WAY J. Bocue oie - . J. STAINER 
18 THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER ‘ ° J. M. NEALE coe “ one . J. Barney 
19 WE MARCH, WE MARCH TO VICTORY G. Movuctrig J. BARNBY W 
HARK! HARK! THE ORGAN LOUDLY PEALS G. THRING ‘ = . G. J. Bennett 
O WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DO : . G. W. HINSDALE im - . H.E. Butt 
THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN . C. F. ALEXANDER ° . . A. SULLIVAN 
LORD, THY CHILDREN GUIDE AND KEEP . . W.W. How ose one see .. A. S. Cooper 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAND , . E. Oxenrorp ... ‘ ese . J. STAINE 
JEST rENDER SHEPHERD, HEAR ME . M.L. Duncan .. ‘ . .» H. PARKE 
25. THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND J. CoMPSTON J. STAINES Ha 
THE CITY OF LIGHT ‘ F. ALDER... .. , . E. J. Trout Ho 
. {GOD IS IN HEAVEN! CAN HE HEAR . A.GueertT oo... H. E. Buttos Ho 
“" (GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD , C. WESLEY a . J. Sraie I lo 
8." HE DWELLS AMONG THE LILIES W. St. Hitt Bourne Lady Evax-Smitu en 
29 THE CROWN IS WAITING . E. Oxenrorp ... J. STAINE! , ¢ 
RAISE YOUR STANDARD, BROTHERS G. SPILLER ww ; . BAF Thi 
1.* FLOWERS : wn - . F. R. HaverGac = . A. RANDE 
rHE GOOD SHEPHERD . , . E. OXENForD. , - «+ J. STAINE 
ABOVE THE CLEAR BLUE SkY , ‘ . M. BourDiLton... one . H.E. Crime 
" WHEN LOVE DRAWS NEAR eos L. WHITEHEAD ... . ose . E. J. Trou 
COME SING WITH HOLY GLADNESS : . J.J. Dantett... a. Gu Wee Oe ANCE 
f WE WILL PRAISE THEI . . E. OXENFORD .. -_ : .« J. STAINED Ope 
7.* WHAT CAN I GIVE JESUS : a & ©. BOR wx es ‘ . A.M. Goopnart Prai 
s COME, PRAISE OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR . W.W. How one - - .. H. A. CHAMBERS Sun 
NOW THE DAY IS OVER . .. S. Bartnc-Govutp one ow ‘ F. W. Biunt 
40.% WE THANK THEE, LORD, FOR THIS FAIR EARTH : . G. E. L. Cotton ‘ — . W.C, Harvey 
41 THE LESSON OF LOVI “ one : - oon ase ose eco ooo ‘ . J. BarRnBy 
42 COME, FRIENDS, THE WORLD WANTS MENDING , ° ese ose ees ons - «oe BB. J. Trout 
43 CREATOR, GOD, AND LORD . wae . Mary Braprorp WHITING ... » J. H. MAUNDER 
44.7 O GOD, WE COME BEFORE THEI ™ . J. Gipson on sm .. Tune—"* ELLACOMBE Lift 
45 {WHAT IS THE GIFT THAT 1 CAN BRING ‘ . Mary Braprorp WHITING ... . H. A, CHAMBERS Lorc 
‘HOSANNA WE SING ; . G.S. Hopcss ... , i . H. A. CHAMBERS O he 
4¢ HEAVENLY FATHER, SEND THY BLESSING - ° . CHRISTOPHER WorDSWORTH... . W.C. Harvey Rejc 
47 THE DAYS OF OLD , ‘ . Ernet Boyce ... wa - . Ernet Boyce Rejo 
.¢ « / BLESSED JESU, WE CAN SEE THEE... .. Dorts Row ey ... ove eee .» ALEC ROWLEY 
7 ‘THE EARTH IS FAIR AND SWEET . Doris Rowtey ... ‘ini - .. Atec Row.ey 
49." WHILE OUR LORD WAS PASSING BY . . Ernet Boyce . - eon . Etnet Boyce 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT ‘ ™ .. F.W. FABER... - a w. Otiver Kinc 
1." THE HOLY LIGHT ; ' ooo WW. M. W. Catz... ons - wo & H.. Es 
2.% NOW SINKS THE SUN THAT LIT OUR FESTAL MORN _... Mary Braprorp WHITING ... » C.J. May Save 
dav 
These Hymns are suitable for Flower Services Savi; 
Thr 


Phe above are also published in Six Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, pri 6d. per Set. 


Words or ly, Os, Od, per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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XOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


ANTHEMS, ETC. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 





Children’s Angel, The (both Notations) .. - ee oe oe oe Cu. Gounop 2d. 
Come, let us all this day (both Notations) .. - oe oe es -. J.S. Bacn 2d. 
Lord, at all times I will bless Thee (both Not ations) as t - a MENDELSSOHN 3d. 
Lord of our being (both Notations) .. ° oe o- “ os os G. F. HAnpEt 14d 
© for the wings of a dove (both Nx tations) - ja ee is ‘c MENDELSSOHN 2d. 
TH 
Sacred Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 
Except the Lord build the House (both Notations) ae es - M. J. Monk 3d. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) ee o- o . My ¥- s B. Foster 4d. 
God sends the night (both Notations) as oe - a us . R ATHBONE 4d. 
Like as the hart (both Notations) .. ee on V. NOVELLO, arr. by H. mane Button 2d. 
T Lord is my Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations) oe oe ae - HENRY SMART 3d, 
O for the wings of a dove (Staff Notation only) .. .. MENDELSSOHN, arr. by J]. E. West 4d. 
I O how amiable are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only) oe _ .. J.H.Mavunper 4d. 
Songs of Praise the Angels sang (Staff Notation only) .. ° “s -- ATTWOOD 2 
Within the fold (both Notations) .. ee ee on ee es -» RoLtanp RoGers 4d. 


Contralto Solo and Three-part Chorus for 1st and 2nd Soprano and Contralto. 


Within Thy sacred fane (both Notations) oc oe oe -. JosiaH Bootn 3d. 


Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 


Tonic 
: O.N.  Sol-Fa. 
Happy Day! Festal Day! .. oe oe oe ii ae H. A. CHAMBERS 4d 3d. 
Hosanna be the children’s song oe ws oe és .. E.M. Barser 3d. 14d. 
. Hosanna we sing oe ee ee oe oe ee oe -» Joun E. West 4d. 2d. 
I love to hear the Story i ‘ss - ‘as - oe My Es B. Foster 4d. 2d. 
oe l, Thy children .. oe oe oe ee ee ee — H. MAUNDER 4d, 2d. 
Sweet is Thy mercy .. oe - oe es ae - ° J. Barnsy 2d. 14d, 
Thine for ever .. ee oe os se oa ee a . Er.tiot Button 4d. 2d. 
; Anthems for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
NCE 
Open to me the gates.. - os ee oe ee .. FRANK ADLAM 6d. 2d. 
DHART Praise the Lord, O va soul . a es oe oe o tt. Rows 4d. 2d. 
IBERS Sun of my soul. . oe oe oe oe ee os JoserpH H. ApDAMs qd. 3d. 
VEY 
Anthems for Four Voices. 
N DER 
(BE oo uP yourheads .. ‘ oe ..S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 4d. 14d. 
‘BERS word, I have loved the habitation of ‘Thy House on - G. W. Torrance 4d. 2d, 
— ° how thn are Thy dwellings .. oe o “ a“ J. H. MaunDER 4d. 2d. 
2s Rejoice inthe Lord .. oe oe ee ee os ee GEoRGE J. ELVEY 2d. 14d. 
oe Rejoice inthe Lord .. oe ee oe ee os -. J. Baptiste CALKIN 2d. 14d. 
i = 
E 
Anthems for Evening Service. 
Save us, O Lord, while waking. s.a.T.B... ‘0 ée ..» GeEorGE C, MARTIN 2d. 2d. 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.s.a.a “ 7" 7 on ARTHUR SULLIVAN 4d. — 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.a.7.8 oe o% se os ARTHUR SULLIVAN 4d. 2d. 
Through the day Thy love has spared us. 5.a.T.B... oe H. A, CHAMBERS 2d. 2d. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiTeEp. 
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NOVELLOS 
Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic 
: T H I R T ¥ -FIVE 


autem Song 

Come, ever-smiling I ibe rty 
Come, gladsome Spring 
Come, happy Spring 
Contentment 

Cottage, The 

Creation's Hymn 
Crusaders ... 

Evening Song 

Fairest Isle 

First violet, The 
Fisherman, The 

Forget me not 

Greeting 


Ww 


Hark! hark! the lark 
Hear thou my weeping 
Hey, Baloo 


. Mendelssohn 


. Mendelssohn 


a Mendelssohn 
oe Mendelssohn 


Ste rndale Bennett 


CLASSICAL 


Sol-fa Notations, 
VOLUME I. 
CLASSIC A L 


May-dew 

May Song.. ove 
Mermaid's Song, ‘The. 

My mother bids me bind my ‘hair 
O for the wings of a dove 2 
O sunny beam . wee 
Rose, softly blooming ... 

Say, ye who borrow 

Slumber Song 

Song of May,A . 

Sun of the sleepless 

To Chloe (in sickness) ... 
Verdant Meadows - 
Wandering Miller, The 


SONGS. 


. Handel 
. Handel 
Giordani 
. Mozart 
Schumann 
Beethoven 
Schubert 


Purcell 


Schubert 





Mendelssohn Welcome to Spring 

Schubert | Whither .. eee 

.. Handel | Who is Sylvia? ... 
Schumann 


VOLUME II. 


THIRTY- SIX CLASSICAL SONGS. 


Angels, ever bright and fair 
Ave Maria.. ese 
Bird is softly calling, A 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
By Celia's Arbour (The Garland 
Coming of Spring, The ous 
Cradle Song cee 
Evening Star, The 

Fisher's Song... 
Free mind, The .. 

Garland, The (By Cc elia's Arbour 
Gentle zephyr » o ‘ 
Holiday on the Rhine, A 
Huntsman, rest eco 

I love thee... 

Joy of Spring, The . 
Know'st thou the land > 


: Mendelssohn 


. Me nde Issohn 


W. Sterndale Bennett 


ee Mendelssohn 


Handel 


ord, at all times I will bless Thee.. 
“Schu bert ee 


L otos Flower, The 

O star of Eve - 

Old German Spring Song (Friblingslied).. 
On Wings of Song o ose 
Rose among the heather 

Sailor's Song, The 
Slumber, beloved 
Smiling dawn of happy 
Thou art repose ... 
Though far away 
Thou'rt like unto a flower 
To Music ... ou ons 
Trust in Spring ... eee 
Two Grenadiers, The ... 
Wanderer's Night-Song 
Where'er you walk eve 
Where the Bee sucks ... 


Arne 


Schumann 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Mendelssohn 


; days, ‘The . ons 


Schumann 
Schubert 
Beethoven 


Beethoven 
Schubert 
Schubert 


VOLUME III. 


THIRTY- E IGHT CLASSICAL SONGS. 


Lay of the imprisoned huntsman 
Litany ; 
Art thou troubled (Dove sei) 


But the Lord is mindful of His own 
Butterfly, The - one ees 
Courage es 

Dawn, ge ntle flower 

Deep treasur'd in my heart 
Erlaf-lake - 


Fishe rmaiden, The on 
Full-orbed moon, The ... - 
Good-night, my dearest child 


Greeting to Spring, A .. 
How beautiful are the feet 


I will sing of Thy great mercies 
In May 2 - ; 
Know'st thou the land ? 

Lark, The 


Let the brig sht Seraphim 
Little Sandman, The 
Lord of r being (Sorge 2 nel pett 


‘ry >*T* yr 

PHIRTY 
Cherry Ripe 
Children at play o 
Come let us all this day 
Flower tho u resemblest A 


Gentle flowers ("" Faust 

Gentle touch, The a 
Greenwood calls, The 
Harper's Song, The sa aie 
I attempt from love's sickness 


It was a lover . oe oe 
Jerusalem 

Lass with the delicate air, The 
Legend - 4 
Like to a linden tree 

Longing 


PRICE TWO SHILLIN 
3d. 


Numbers from 4d. to 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


‘.. Mendelssohn 


W. Sterndale 


. Mendelssohn 


Memory, A 

Morning Song 
Nazareth .. 

Nymphs and She phe rds. 


Handel 


Cornelius 


Schubert eee 
Bennett | O my love's like the red, re di rose ... 
Schumann | O rest in the Lord oo ane 
Schubert | O think of me 
Schubert | Ode to joy. 
Schubert | Oft in my dreams 
.. Brahms | Oh! had I Jubal's lyre... 
Schumann | Out over the Forth 
‘ ..- Handel x ace oon a 
Mendelssohn | Sandman, The 
Schumann Se crets 
Schubert | Sing, Maiden, sing 
Rubinstein Spring advancing (F rlblingsglaube) 
. Handel Swallow's flying west, The : 
.. Brahms | Trout, The . 
Handel Violets 


VOLUME IV. 
CLASSICAL SON GS. 


fozart My heart ever faithful . 


Bach _ Now fades the sun's last lingering ray 
Rubinstein O come, do not delay (“" The ee of. Figaro ") 

..Gounod Organ-grinder, The eee ee ose ose 
: Goetz Orpheus with his lute ... 
Schubert | Prepare thyself, Zion 
Schubert Serenade ... oe 
. Purcell | Shepherds, The 

Morley Tender wood-dove 


Under the greenwood tree 


Arne Violet, The _ 
Tchaikovsky Walnut-tree, The _ - 
. Dvora4k | When all was young ("" Faust "') ese 
Schubert | When daisies pied - ose 
S AND SIXPENCE : EACH VOLUME, 
he Books, containing A or eight songs, from 8d. 


LIMITED. 


SONGS. 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 





. Sternda! 
+ Mer 


Bennet 
Jelssohn 
Hayda 
ose - Hayda 
- Mendelssobp 
Schumann 

Spobr 

eo Mozart 
° ” Me ndelssoba 
aoe B eethoven 
-«» Mendelssobp 

W. Sterndale Bennet 
. Hande' 
ose Schubert 

. Mendelssobs 
Schubert 
Schuber 








. Mendelssobe Noug 

Schumano 

ove Wagner 
« Mendelssobs 
° Mendelssobs 


. Mendelssobs 
Schuman 
Schuber 
Schuber 
Schumans 
Schuber 

Hande 

Arne 





Schuber 
W. Sterndale Beane 
M flendelss 


a 
” Sebube f 


Cornelis 





Is, 


YXLIM 
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: SONGS 


Bennett 
Jelssohn 
Hayda 
Hayda 
delssohn 
schumana 


VOL. 1. 
TWENTY SONGS 


OR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 





ELECTED, 


EDITE! 


NATALIA MA( 


AND 1 ANSLATED BY 


-FARREN. 





Price 2s. 6d 
Huntsman, rest (Ellen's sec« 
e land ? (Mignon's ng in “The Lady of 
in Wilhelm Lake 
Thro’ the pine-wood 
M ff ver The Summer waves. 
ndelente g th ask me Wanderer's night-song 
~ econd song in Trust in Spring 
A Meister The maiden's lament 
eam till | awaken To Mignon 
Mis third n in The passing-bell. 
“W Meister Alinda 
gree 1 call Ave Maria (Ellen's third s 
d moon (Romance “ The Lady of the Lake 
f I | The fisherman 
descend On the water 


bumass VOL. 2. 
i TWENTY SONGS 


FOR A CONTRALTO VOICE. 





ELEC EDITEIL AND TRANSLATED BY 


cadelae NATALIA MACFARREN. 


To the lyre 

{ 5€a 

of the imprisoned hunt 
Passing to Hades 

Comfort in tears 


and the maiden 





Ves % 


TWENTY SONGS 


Brab FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
— 
‘ Vv SELECTED, EDITED, ANI TRANSLATED BY 
Sct 
S NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Gout Price 2s. 6d. 
Core 
. “ Hark, hark, the lark 
vl Thee would I greet. 
bi : To the beloved one 
Seb — a heather Suleika's second song 
eS art Presence of the loved one. 
. l roses Laughing and weeping. 


Margaret's prayer 
By the doorways I will wander 
To a brooklet 


To Sylvia. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 


XUM 


ms 


AND 


BY 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


Velka 4. 
SWAN SONGS 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 


E 


J. TROI 


hr 
ph 


rasin: « 


TBECK. 


Edited, with marks for x pre n, and breathing 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 





nd Price 2s. 6d, 
the Love message Liebesbot Atl Der Atla 
chaft Her rtrait—Ilhr Bild 
rhe soldier's presentiment—kKrie rhe t 1 len—Das Fischer 
ger's Ahnun: miidchet 
Longings in Sprit Friihling rhe town—Die Stadt 
sehnsucht By the sea—A Meer 
A serenade—Stindchen. Tr} appar n Der, Doppel 
The retreat—Aufenthalt inger 


Ina strange land—In der Fren 
Departure—Abschied 


DieTaubenpost 


P| 


VOL. 5. 
“THE FAIR MAID OF THE 
4 shu 
DIE SCHONE MULLERIN 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 


J. TROUTBECK. 








Edited, with marks for phrasing, expression, and breathing, 
BY 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Wanderir Das Wandern With the green ribbon—Mit dem 
Whither—Wohit grinen Lautenbande 
Halt Hal rhe hunter—Der Jiger 
Gratitude to the brook—Dan Jealo and pride-—Eifer t 

agung an den Bact nd Stolz 
Evening re Am Feierabend The pleasir ( r—Die liebe 
The quest Der Ne rige Farbe 
Impatience Ungeduld The hateful colour—Die  bésc 
Morning greetin reengi Farbe 
The miller 1 I ] Faded fi I Proc Blumen, 

Miller's Blume The millet ok— Der 
A rain of tears—Thriinenregen Muller 
Mine— Meir rhe brook Bache 
A pause—Pause Wiexenlied 





VOL. 6. 


WINTER JOURNEY” 


AND ENGLISH 


“THE 
GERMAN WORDS 
H \ 


RSI 


HI ENGI \ 
J. TROUTBECK. 
Price 2s. Od. 
Good-night—Gute Nacl The post—Die t 
[The weathercock—Die Wetter rhe grey head—Der graue Kopf 
fahne rhe raven—Die Krihe. 
Frozen tear Gefrorne Thriinet rhe last hope Letzte Hofinun 
Benumbed—Erstarrung In the village—Im Dorfe. 
The linden tree—Der Linden rhe stormy morning—Der sttir 
baum mische Morget 
A flood—Wasserfluth Delusion—Tauschung 
On the stream—Auf dem Flu rhe sign-post—Der Wegweiser 
Looking back—Rlickblict The hostelry—Das Wirthshaus 
Jack-a-Lantern—Irrlicht Courage— Muth 
Rest—Rast The mock suns—Die Neben 
A dream of Spring—Frihlings ynnen 
traum The rgan grinder—Der Leier 
mann. 


Loneliness—Einsamkeit. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, EDITED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE 


IN TWO PARTS 
Price Four Shillings each 


Or, Complete, Cloth, Price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTEeD 








FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZE9f... 


ADAM 


VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 


VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 


COMPOSED BY EDWA 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Ec 


Score, 


(Op. 22). PERCY 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. CH. H 
PRICE, COMPLETE, FouR SHILLINGS; SEPARATELY, 2s. 3d. EACH. 
PERCY 


 ¢. , 
Violin and Pianoforte ait wink complete 6 | Full Score (Full Orchestra)... eee vee soe HENRY 


Violin and Pianoforte separately, each Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 


. Arra Qui ; >i 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra ... Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
Strings, each Number oe oun oe 


Wind Parts for Small Orchestra... one one . , 
a ee —— Separate String Parts, 8d. each. 


Ditto, for Full Orchestra... one coe ees 7 Military Band Arrangement 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeEp. 
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THE SHAFTS OF CUPID SCHOOL MARCHES 


SONG. 
THE WORDS BY 


FRED G. BOWLES. 


THE MUSIC BY 


E. FLETCHER. 


IN THREE KEYS. 


PERCY 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


London: NovELto anp Company, LIMITED. 


MUSIC 


FOR 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


].$. BACH. PRELUDE AND FuGUE IN G MINOR, 


Part II., No. 16, of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight.” 
Arranged for String Orchestra (or Quartet) by 


JuLius HARRISON, 


Score, 2s. 6d. Parts, 3s. 4d. 


AUSTIN. Tue Vicar or Bray. 

Score, 9s. Parts, 9s. 
BARBARA ALLEN. Variations, 

3@. String Parts, 6s, 

SONG OF EVENING. 

Score, 4s. Parts, 35. 4a. 

YHILL. THE CHIDDINGFOLD SvIrTs. 
Score, 7s. 6d. Parts, 9s. Od. 


ELGAR. ELEGy. 
Score, 2s. Od. Parts, Is. 8a. 
INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO (Op. 47). 
and Orchestra. 
Score, 165. ; Quartet Parts, 6s. ; 
PERCY FLETCHER. 


Parts, 35. 


ERNEST Variations. 


ADAM CARSE., 


Piano Conductor, 2s. 


J. D. DAVIS. 
T. F. DUN 


EDWARD 
Quartet 
Orchestral Parts, Ios, 6d. 


Two BAGATELLES, 
6d. 


C.H. H. PARRY. 
Score, 7s. 


PITT. AIR DE BALLET, 
Score, 3s. Parts, 3s. 4d. 


PURCELL, Svurre From DRAMATIC Music. 
Edited by ALBEert Coates. 
Score, Is. 6d. Parts, 25. 8d. 
Two Suites FroM ‘‘ THE GoRDIAN KNoT 
UNTIED.” 
Edited by Gustav Ho st. 
(With additional wind and drum parts ad Zid, 
MS. on hire.) 
I, Score, 4s. Parts, 2s, 8d. 
2. Score, 4s. Parts, 2s. 8a. 


SUITE IN F (Lady Radnor’s Suite). 
Parts, 75. 6a, 
PERCY 


HENRY 


No. 
No. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Arrival of the Visitors ... 





PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


FOR 


CONTENTS. 
ei H. Hofmann 
from ** Martha” ... Flotow 
Percy E. Fletcher 
Je D. Davis 
ce = i Beethoven 
” ar F. A. G. Ouseley 
Th. Kullak 


Wagner 


Bright and Buxom Lasses, 
Instrumental Band, The 
Little March, A ‘ 
March from ‘* Egmont ” 
March from ‘‘St. Polycarp 
March sah 
March from ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ 
Marching off to Bed Foster 
March of Priests, from ‘‘ The M agic Flute ” Mozart 
Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ Il Trovatore ” ee ... Verdi 
Toy Soldiers’ March . Tschatkowsky 


Myl és 5B, 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





Anthem for Lent and Passion Week. 
“REX SASCULORUM’ 
(*O WONDROUS LOVE") 
Adapted from the CHORALE of JOHANN CRUGER, S 
By THEODOR L. CLEMENS. 
Sixpence Net. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


OLD ENGLISH 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the resuscitation 
of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and even Harpsichord 
Music by the older English composers, very little has been done to 
make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th century. 
These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violoncello 
with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite 
form was the Concerto grosso 

It is with the object of making known to the public a selection of 
the best of these compositions; that the present series has been 
undertaken. ALFRED MOFFAT. 





JAMES LATES 

.« Henry Eccles 
WILLIAM BaBELL 
Joun STANLEY 
Joun COLLETT 


in G major 
SONATA in D minor . 
SONATA in B flat major ... 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in A major 


TRIO-SONATA in E minor 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 


. RIcHaRD JONES 

.. WiLL1AM Boyce 
.»WILLIAM Boyce 
CHARLES MACKLEAN 
.» WILLIAM CROFT 
JoserH GIBBS 

JoHN HUMPHRIES 
Tuomas VINCENT 


No. SONATA 


cco ooo & 


wwwww s 


SONATA in D major ve 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor 
THREE PIECES ‘ 
SONATA in E major 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in A minor 


wr wwwwetwe 
cooooonon 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limited 
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LET 


St) 


COMI 
*I WRES 
"JESU, P 


*NOW SI 








LORD IS A SUN 


*BLESSING, 


"SING YI 
*SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH 


NGS OI! 


REJOICING B 
AND SHIELD, 


E RAISED 
THE 


*BIDE WITH US 

* Ditto (Welsh Words). 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DA\ 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - - 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 
*GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST 

* Ditto (Welsh Wor 
tTHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEI 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEI 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETIHI ? 


ALL MY BODY 


AND SIXPENCE 


80 
25 
104 
12 
70 


s 
17 


NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 


BACH’S CHURCH CANTATAS 


Bleib’ bei uns 


Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 

Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland 
Aus tiefer Noth schrew’ ich zu dir 


Brich dem Hungrigen detn Brod 


Gott fahret 


auf mit Jauchzen 


Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 
Gottes Zeit ist die allcrbeste Zeit 


Wie schon leuchtet 
Wer nur den lieben Gott ldsst wailten 


Jesu, nun set gepretset 
Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen ? 


Man singet mit Freuden 


Gott der Herr ist Sonn 


Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 


Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 


Ich hatt 


viel Bekitimmerniss 


Christus der ist mein Leben 
Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Chi 


O ewiges Feuer 


Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr zu Ende 


und Schild 









Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende? 


Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 
Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 


Wachet auf 


Ein’ feste Burg 


Es ist nichts Gesundes an mein 


Du Hirte Israel, hore 
Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen 


Wachet, betet 


Leibe 


Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben? 


Wer Dank opfert 


EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


GLORY, 
JESU, COME 
TLE AND PRA 
RICELESS TRI 
Ditto, 
IALL THI 
rO THE 


GR 


* May be 


Y i. c. 
\SURE 


AND WISDOM 


BACH) 


(Welsh Words) - 


ACE - 


LORD 


US, 


THE 


had in Tonic Sol-fa complete. 


AND 


‘LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THI 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ode) 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING 
O JESU CHRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING - . . 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THI 
*SLEEPERS, WAKI 
‘STRONGHOLD SURE, A 
rHERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEI - . 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING 
WATCH VE, PRAY YI : 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREI 
Prick ONE SHILLING 
BACH’S MOT 
*BE NOT AFRAID ‘ , , ‘ : : 
Ditto New Edition) (Edited by G. R. Stnctatr) 


+ May 


SIX PENCE 


Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. 
Komm, Jesu, komm. 
Ich lasse dich nicht. 
Jesu, meine Freude. 


Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 


Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. Is. 


BOOKS FOR EACH 


EACH 


ETS 


Fiirchte dich nicht. 


VOICE) 


8d. 
1s. 


is. 6d. 
6d. 

1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d, 


Q? 


6d. 


. Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 
be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO'’S 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 
S 4 , 
\ — 
In Numbers, each 1s. 6d., except Nos. 26, 27, and 28; or, Cloth Volumes, each 6s. 
VOLUME I. VOLUME IX. 
No. 1 BACH. Twenty pieces from Petits Préludes,| Nos. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. ** Domestic Life.” 
Suites Anglaises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, 3s. 
No. 2.—BACH, Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, . men w 
Suites Fran¢aises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. : eee _VOLt ME x. 
No. BACH. Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, | N°- 29.—Kj ERI LF, HALFDAN, Nine Pieces. Op. 4, 
Cc ertos, Suites Anglaises, &c. Nos. 1 to3; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 4 
. em No. 30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Ten Pieces. Op. 24, 
VOLUME II. Nos. 1 to4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. 1 
No 4.—HANDEL. Twenty-four Piece from Suites to 4. 
1 to 7, Sonatas, ** Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. No. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 
No. 5.—H ANDE L. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged. 
oto 12, (savottes, XC r . *~ . 
Ne. 6—HANDEL, Twenty-four Pieces from Suites) . .. ... _VOLUME XI. ee 
13 to 16, Water Music. &c. Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotland. 
en . ; ; Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
MARCHI vi a ME IIl. with additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 
No. 7.— LC 4 ifteen Pieces, including Mendels , mR W 
n’s Hero’s March, Rakoczy March, Bridal March}... ,_ nee _VOLU ME XII. ; P 
(‘‘ Lohengrin”), &c. No. 35.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 
No. 8.—MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyer-|_ , N08. 1 to 53 Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 
r’s Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims’ No gay a, <= 4 { a ae. Spi 
March, &e. NOs. to 6; Op. 23, Nos, to 3. 
No, 9—-MARCHES, _ Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- | No- 37.—MACKENZIE, A.C, Six Songs. Transcribed 
s Wedding March, Mar ‘Tannhauser,” &c. for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 
VOLUME IV. — 2 —eneiee: teabieiemie 
o 38.—ALT!S s . IOLF. ty ngarlé 
fa 10.—~GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Exc. Sixteen Pleces,|"° “ALTSCHUL, RUDOLE. Pity Hangame 
: . : . National Songs. 
ling Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, - . — 
n ( in’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. VOLUME \XIV. 
nae No. 11.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Erc. Sixteen Pieces, | No. 414.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one Pieces. 
including Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4+, and 6; 
I ’s Bourrée, & Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 
; No. 12.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS., Erc. Sixteen Pieces, | No. 4+2—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Seven Pieces. Op. 4. 
as ling W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Benedict’s Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11. 
( te, Mozart’s Minuet, Xc. No, 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 
, . . Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 
VO MF t ’ t 
Leibe 12 = _ oe Op. 13, Nos. 1 to 4. 
No. 13.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including ' we WY 
Marche Ho groise, Scherzo Brillant, &c. P VOLUME XV. 
No, 14.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 44.—CUI, CESAR. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 
** La Gazelle,” ‘* Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 1 to 12; Op. 21, No. 3. 
en No. 15.—WOLLENHAU PT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 45.—CUI, CESAR. Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 
**Les Clochettes,” ** Feu Follet,” &c. Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 
{ : _ ; —— . Nos. 1 to 6. 
.—SCHWEIZER, OTT sht Scottisl irs ~~? “te 
, 1 for four han ay . Fig Scottish Alt No. 46.—CUI, CESAR. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 
y 7 mm Op. 29, No..1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 
TOLUME VI. 2: Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4, 
\ 1i.- ante . I RITZ. — ” ce s, including VOLUME XVI. 
OTe gy ct The Pilgrims’ Chorus) xo, 47,—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 
No. 18.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including Op. 90. 
“TD PINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including| y 43 “SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 
L, Oisillon, Le Carillon, The Evening Star Op. 142 
*Tannhauser”’), &c ; ip a . ‘ 
10 eee AR ee _ : . . No, 49.—SC SER *RANZ, Moments Musicals. 
No 1.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Ten Pieces, including | N° 49> SCHUBERT, FRANZ, mens 
** Jeu des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song, Pe en ee caer P : 
(°° Flying Dutchman”), &c. VOLUME XVII. 
VOLUME VII. No. gag Po erg FRANZ. Three Sets of Variations, 
No, 200.—GOET oR = Five Ci aa eta Andante, and Klavierstiick. 
ik. 8 x. oy GETZ, HERMANN. Five Compositions. |x. 51,—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Adagio, Allegretto, 
~ “1.—GOETZ, HERMANN. Four Compositions. und March in E major, &c 
. 2.—GOETZ S=RMANN ix Compositions ch ee i 
at a mcnoreien Six Compositions. —_| N52, SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Five Klavierstiicke and 
TOLUME VIIL. Two Scherzi. 
- . = - per RG ER, J‘ SEF. Seven Compositions. VOLUME XVIII. 
‘4 RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. Eleven Composi-| xo, 53, HOFMANN, H. “The Trumpeter of Sikkingen” 
P Mo 28 PURINREECrP — Pe (Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 
ts. 6. B® > RUEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. | No, 54,—HOFMANN, H. “Italian Love Tale” (Op. 19) 
auf. ‘0 46.—TOURS, BETRHOLD. Juvenile Album, and Five other Pieces. 


XUM 


Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. 


. 55.—HOFMANN, H. 


Fourteen Pieces. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITeEb. 
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EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 


The Principles and Practice of Vocal and Physical Therapy. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF VOCAL AND PHYSICAL FDUCATIO§ 


By H. H. HULBERT 


Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxrorp, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Etc. 





176 Pages, Octavo Size, Cloth, Gilt Lettered - : . : Prick SEVEN SHILLINGS NET 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

I.—DEFINITION OF EURHYTHM. II.—THE ENGLISH PHYSIQUE AND ARTISTIC MOVEMENT. Science and gameg 
skill—Movements of novice and master-man—Co-ordination in movement—Discipline of games III.—THE POISE OF THE BOD 
AND TONICITY Common deformities—Correct poise—Correct figure—Lumbar curve the centre of balance—Degrees of tonid 
Position of attention—Special exercises IV.—THE SCIENCE OF APPRECIATION AND THE CONCEPTION OF 
BEAUTIFUL. Power of imagery—Knowledge of self—Kinds of appreciation—The five senses and experience--Sense of touch ina 
and games. V.—THE ART OF EXPRESSION AND CONTROL. Three nervous levels—Will and movement—The guiding sen 
of movement-feeling—Self-control of the actor and public speaker—Euphonetics. VI.—THE CENTRAL APPARATUS OF SPEEG 
VII.—THE SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. VIII.—BREATHING FOR VOICE. Diagrammatic sketch of appara 
Different kinds of breathing—Effects of types of breathing on voice hygiene and figure. IX.—THE ARTICULATORY APPARATY 
X.—THE LARYNX. XI.—HYGIENE FOR VOICE-USERS AND ORDINARY HEALTH EXERCISES. Voice-user's thi 
Physiological congestion of throat—Voice-training prevents voice-user's throat—Loss of health through civilization—Physical exercises 
health—Positions: movements of arms, head, body, and legs; balance exercises, jumping, and marching. XII.—EURHYTHMIC§ 
THE PRACTICE OF EURHYTHMICS 

“It was very much wanted, and now that it has arrived it proves to be the best book on the subject we have ever seen.,, 
One would like to dwell lovingly on every stage of this monumental work did space permit, but it will only allow cf a @ 
commendation of every word from the beginning . . . to the end, which consists of music to accompany the rhythmic physical exercises! 
The Morning Post, February 17, 1922 

** No teacher of singing should be without this wonderful book.''"— Musical Opinion. 

" This is a thoughtful and thought-compelling book which touches life at most points. Eurhythm the author defines as perfect harn 
and discusses with a fine enthusiasm the practical means of bringing about in the individual this desirable condition. The book should e@ 
great value to teachers of singing and physical education, while the intelligent student can also derive great benefit from a « 
reading.''—G/asgow Herald. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 





MUSIC SUITABLE FOR EASTERTIDE 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
EASTER HYMN. For Medium Voice and Pianoforte 
Also arranged for s.a.1.8., with Organ Accompaniment 
Or Unaccompanied ... 
D. E. INGHELBRECHT. 
THE CANTICLE OF CREATION (St. Francois d’Assise). 
For s.a.t.p. and Orchestra Vocal Score en ra 
FERDINAND HUMMEL. 
HALLELUJA! Song for High, Medium, or Low Voice. Latin words adapted 
from Psalms LXIII. and XXIII. English Version by Frederick H. Martens 
A. ARENSKY. 
EASTER DAY (from “Six Children’s Songs”). Unison 
OUR LORD IS RISEN (Anthem). - s.s.a. - ; 
C. H. CRONK. 
BLOW UP THE TRUMPET (Festival Anthem). ‘Tenor Solo, and s.a.T.B. 
A. LOWE. 
THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH (Anthem). | s.a.t-.p. sas 
P. TCHAIKOWSKY. 
LEGEND, “CHRIST IN HIS GARDEN.” For Medium Voice and Pianoforte a: © 
Also arranged for s.a.T.8., Unaccompanied : 
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